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CHAPTER 1. ' 

HAKOAKET. 

It was one of those clear days towards the end of Octohcr, when 
the sunshiny air has a pleasant keenness, and the newly tunied- 
uj> earth a fresh, gi-owing scent, which makes one feel as if one 
hiid slipped back flirongh the long summer to the enjoyment of 
a pleasant April, or unusually genial March day. The two ends 
of the summer seeme<i to have met and shaken hands, for tliere 
were plenty of autumnal tokens to be noted, even in tlie suburban 
gai-dens that skirted the main road leading from the little town 
of Oldbury; laburnum trees raining down dark pods instead of 
flowers; holly homes showing red among their pricklj’’ leaves; 
bright dewy cobwebs festooning the primly cut privet hedges 
that divided the gardens from the road. 

Old Mrs. Blake, who had come out in her shadiest poke- 
bonnet and brown holland gardening apron, to spend the after¬ 
noon in gathering flower-seeds, was not a person to pay much 
attention to any of these particulars; but she was taking advan¬ 
tage of the brightness of the day to stay out a good deal beyond 
her usual hour; and her little grand-daughter Elsie was beginning 
to be distracted from her liap{>y observation of the road through 
the bars of the gate, by fears lest Grandmamma should at last 
notice how long the shadows were getting, and suddenly order 
herself and her little companion into the dull house behind. 

Elsie had a strong secret conviction that Grandmamma liked 
to stand by that fai^iest garden bed (uncommanded by any of 
1$ A 
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the honne windows) and look out into' the road quite as mxtch 
as she did, perhaps a HtUe in(»e; looking out into the road 
seemed to be almost the only raereatili^ tlMt poor dear Grand¬ 
mamma allowed herself j whereas Elsie eould be equally happy 
trundling her hoop among tlie diy leaves, or making imaginary 
houses between the lilac bushes, where Grandmamma could 
not come. 

The dissipation of looking out into the Oldbury main road 
was not one, apparently, to which the most ascetic pei-son could 
reasonably object. The sights which pleased Mrs. Blake and 
Elsie were of an entirely unexciting and ordinary kind, such as 
might be seen from the stune post of observation at any time, 
only to-day the broad white road, fringed on each side by 
jdeasant garden shrubs, was flooded witli a brighter than ordinary 
sunset light, and a few extra pedestrians had come out to 
enjoy it. 

The little r,utridge8, with their attendant nurses, man-servant, 
and donkey, wended slowly up the road to the imposing whib! 
house at the toj) of the hill. Six children Elsie counti^, and 
wondeied how it must feel to have flve playmates instead of. 
one GraiidmaTnma. 

Then Mr. Pien-epoint, the rector of Oldbury, passed the gate, 
and little Miss Berry, who w'as on the watch for him, and who 
so netirly misseil him by stopping to kias tJie youngest little 
Lntridge, that Mra Blake could scarcely refrain from calling 
out, darted across the read, iuid detained him in eager conver¬ 
sation for fnll ten minutes, almo.st within earshot of Elsie’.s post 
of obsru'vation. 

“ I wonder what Miss Berry w'ants,” Elsie observed,' when 
she had watched several sidelong attempts of Mr. Pierrejwrint 
to how himself away, and adinirt^ Miss Berry’s clever general¬ 
ship in keepmg her advantageous position in full command of 
the i»vthway. “ 'Wliatever it is, I hope Mr. Pierrepoint will let 
her liave it. I wish he would not make himself so tall to her. 

1 have seen him quite short wheir he was speaking to Mrs. 
Lutrulge. Have not you, Granny ? Ah, he has got away ! and 
I am afraid Miss Berry is disappointed, for she is looking after 
him, luul her curls are shaking so ! ” 

Granny appiroaclted the gardetr gate to get a better view of 
what Avas goiirg on; and Miss Beiuy, catching sight of two 
inb*rosted faces turned in her dir-ection, came up to exchange a 
neighbormly gr’eetiiig. 

Of course they wivuted to know what she and Mr. PieaTeixrint 
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had been talking aboat. It wonid not have been considered 
neighbourly in Oldbury not to wwt to know everything that 
one’s acqitaintanoe said to each other, and Miss !l^rry would 
have felt alone in the world, indeed, if she cotild have passed a 
day without having to account for her sayings and doit^s to 
some one. She plunged at once into the ex})ected explanation. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I don’t suppose you can have overheanl 
much; but 1 have no doubt you have guessed. It was about 
the mothei‘ of the boy who threw a stone at Mrs. Lutridge’s 
doiikey that I have been speaking to Mr. Piei'repoint. Do 1 
look a little niliied I My dear, 1 know it is the old Adam in 
me lising up; but to have it hinted to one by one’s cleigyman 
that one is talking nonsense, is enough to flutter one’s spirits. 
I daresay I did not express mystdf very cleaidy, for it is a most 
agitating ‘business indeed. Dearest Mrs. Lutridge’s donkey ! 
stoned by a boy, whose mother is receiving relief from the fund I 
What a conjunction of circumstances ! When one thinks of the 
numbers of donkeys in Oldbury that might just as well have 
been hit instead of hers, and of the lK)ys throwing stones 
continually, whoso mothers are not on the sick-fund, one sees 
how fearfully active and ingenious the enemy of mankind must 
be. If there ai'e any infidels in Oldbury who doubt his ‘ finding 
mischief still,’ I sliould just like to put the case to them.” 

Mrs. Blake not being an infidel, however, the couvei'sation 
was allowed to take a loss ai'gumcntativc turn; and KLsie was 
presently despatched to the house by Grandmamma to fill Miss 
Berry’s flat basket with broken meat for the sick woman, in 
order to soften the news of her rejection from the fund. 

She looked so brilliant with health, and satisfaction in her 
own doings, when she returned from her rapid jounicy, that 
Miss Berry could not resist taking the rosy, glowing face between 
her hands and bestowing a hearty kiss u]K)n it. 

She did not say in words how fair a sight, the dimpled cheeks, 
the laughing mouth, the blue eyes looking back at her, were in 
her estimation, but every line of her gobd-humonred face ex¬ 
pressed admiration, and Elsie was not by any means slow in 
I'eading it there. 

“I like Miss Berry very much, Gi-anny,” she said, as she 
watched the little lady’s brisk figure moving down the street; 
^‘and I wish Aunt Margaret would let her come to see us oftener; 
but, after all, I like you better than any one. You don’t worry 
about things as other grown-up people do. You and I are 
happy. Granny; but other people are not. We like being 
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togei&ta; in ibe garden, better tiiaa «i£h G^madpiqw and 

Atuit Mal^aret in. tibe ^onsa—don’t wel’’ 

Elsie jumped down from the gate as she spoke, and tiuw 
her arms round Granny’s slim waist; but Mrs. Blake did not 
take the caress or the (»mpliment in quite such good part as 
usual. 

“Yes, it’s all very well for us to be out together; but we 
don’t forget those that are in the house. It’s a toilsome world, 
Elsie, and people must work and be sorrowful in it” 

“ It’s a very pretty world out of doors, I think,” Elsie said, 
staring up through the drooping yellow laburnum leaves, now 
burnished into gold by the sunset light, to the deep blue of the 
sky above; “ and if you and I could always play out in the 
garden, and Grandpa])a and Aunt Margaret idumys sit writing 
in the library without ever coming out, I think we should be 
very happy in it” 

“ Hush, hush, child,” Granny said, with a quick shake of her 
liead, and a look of pain crossing her kind face, “ you must not 
speak so. It is time to go in now. Grandpapa will have 
tiuished writing, and will want me. Come.” 

Elsie turned to pick up tlie seed-basket; and, as she could 
always catch up Grandmamma, she mounted the gate again to 
take a last look at the outdoor world Granny had so stiujugely 
maligned. 

The outlook from her grandfather’s garden gate, down the 
little old-fashioned town street, and away over its grey house¬ 
tops to the bare green hills beyond, had attiuctions for her such 
ns might not have been felt by a less solitary child. 

She watched the little lights starting u]) one behind the other 
down the long vLsta of the street, the trtics in the old church¬ 
yard grouping themselves together into strange shapes as the 
twilight deejwued, and tlie last rays of the sun spreading 
upw^ from behind the western hills, like a great golden fan 
ta})ering fainter and fainter, and losing itself in the sky; and 
then she heaved a great sigh of full satisfiustion. “ Good-bye, 
beautiful day! come back to us again,” she whispered, as i^e 
jum])ed dowm to the ground, and set off to run across the grass- 
plot, so as to meet Mrs. Blake at the front door. 

Elsie did not wish to enter the dusky hall of the old house in 
the twilight alone. It was one of the oldest ho;ises in Oldbury, 
and had been built in times when the ancient town was a place 
of gi-eater importance, and owned richer inhabitants than was 
tlie case at present. A part of the building had been pulled 
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dawn wlitn ^ to five ibiere, bnt ihe passages amd 

staircase were still more in accordance wito tfie than the 
present pretensions of the place. 

The wide entrance^hall, witii its white and Idaok pavement, 
was a £sTOurite resoit of. Elbe’s later on in the evening, when 
the swinging lamp froin the ceiling was lighted, and old Mr. 
Biake came from his stady to take his nightly promenade np 
and down the length of the haH, his hands clasped behind him. 
and his head bent down, abstractedly muttering as be walked. 
Elsie liked then to cnrl hmself up on one of the shallow stall's, 
and find amusement in wondering what sort of a story Grand- 
jiapa was telling himself; but now she preferred following 
Granny to the dullest room in the house—the study where Mr. 
Blake and Margaret spent so much of their time together. 

The sound of Margaret Blake’s clear voice reading aloud was 
what one usually heard as soon as the study door was ojiiened ; 
just now there was silence in the room. 

Margaret was seated at the window, with a closed book lying 
on her lap, and Mr. Blake leaned back in his arm-chair by his 
high writing-desk, his thin white fingers, from which a pen had 
rolled away, resting idly on an open sheet of pajier before 
him. 

Mrs. Blake went iip to him, put her ann round his head, and 
stroked the grey hair hanging low on his neck, with a tender 
reverential gesture, such as she might have used timidly for 
the first time to different coloured locks, many long years ago. 

“ Well, dear,” she said cheerfully, “ you have been getting on 
well with your writing as usual while I have been away." 

“ Yes, you are right, my dear. I have been getting on; at 
least I think so,” Mr. Blake answered, sitting a little more up¬ 
right, and speaking in the wide-awake tone, which was now 
only heal’d frem him when he answered a question of his 
wife’s. 

“ Oh, I know it; you have been getting on beautifully, yon 
and Margoi'et together,” Mrs. Blake continued, drawing her 
bond again and again down the grey hair, and nodding towards 
Margaret, who turned her head languidly at the mention of her 
name. “But now you are both very tired, and you have nearly 
let the fire out between you, as you two always do, and the 
room looks quite dismal. You must come to the drawing-room 
with me at once, and Margaret will follow when she has put 
your papers away.” 

Elsio ran out of the room after Sir. and Mrs. Blake, to seek 
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the cheerful companionship of the old servant Crawfca’d in the 
kitchen; and Margaret, left alone, sat long in the windoir-a«tt, 
watching the deepening of the twilight into dmrkness, befme she 
roused herself and began her task. Evmrjr evening Margaret 
Klahe carefully arranged and put away papers on wMch her 
father had jotted down abstruse problems he had spent the day 
in working. Every morning she arranged his desk with boot» 
and mathematical instruments for the same work to begin again, 
and nearly all day she remained by his side, to give what help 
she could by writing, or reading aloud fur him. 

There had been a time when this task had been gloried in by 
Margaret as the proudest privilege of her life. She had been 
lier learned father’s pupil from eaidiest childhood, and when Mr. 
lllake resigned a public office he held, in order to devote bis 
whole time to the completion of a treatise on an abstruse scien¬ 
tific question, to which he bad long given much thought, she 
made it a first object with herself to lighten his labour, and to 
that end sacrificed every other jnirsuit and interest. 

Several years of patient study passed without any weariness 
to her. She had made herself capable of following, to a certaiii 
extent, tlie workings of her fatber'’B mind. She saw the obsta¬ 
cles to the success of his work which had to be overcome; she 
was always at hand to buoy up his heart with hope when it was 
n'ady to fail; she threw heraelf into his ambition with that 
enthusiasm, born of combined devotion to the worker and glory 
in the work, the capacity for which makes some women such 
valuable associates in prolonged mental labour. 

At length, after many disappointments, the hour that was to 
bring reward approached. Her father pronounced his under¬ 
taking all but completed. A few exjieriments had to be verified, 
a few months must be given to patient revision of the earlier 
{lortions of his book, and then tihe result of so much study was 
to be given to the world. Margaret’s heart danced for joy. 
She was childishly, wildly hap]»y. She opened her heart to 
delights of com{)anionship which she had carefully excluded 
hitherto. A sweet, clear future, all golden, with a now, hithei-to 
undreamed-of light, seemed to be opening out before her. 

And then a craving family calamity fell upon them all. It 
swallowed np Margai'et’s prosjiects, and so much else, that her 
own private share of the sorrow was scaicel; recognized by any 
one. 

After the firat coiifusion of misery was over, when they had 
aeparated themselves &om the old scenes, and brfficen every link 
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wiUi those who could, by a chanoe word, recall old joys and 
present pain, Mr. Blake had the courage to resume his long 
suspended labour, and Mai^aret fell into her old habit of wait¬ 
ing upon him. For some months tlie assistance she gave was 
chiefly mechanical, so ihat a considerable interval elapsed before 
she perceived that while her father devoted as much time as 
ever to his studies, he was making no real progi'ess. His mind, 
shattered by sufiering, was no longer' eqrral to deal with the 
questions on which he was engaged. One day’s work was little 
better than a repetition of the last, and it became clearer, week 
by week, that the fi.nal revision, without which his previous 
labour was useless, would never now be given to his gi'eat 
book. 

The discovery wtis not so crushing a blow to Margaret, as 
any one who had known her a year before would have supposed. 
The great work was nothing to her now ; if her father had been 
capable of completing it after what had happened, she cotild not 
have sympathized with him as she did in contemplating his fail¬ 
ure. She had at one time absorbed herself too much in intel- 
ledtual pursuits, and now nature avenged heraelf, and she could 
see nothing in the world hut the individual sufleiing and 
wrong-doing with which she had been suddenly brought face to 
face. If her father had been working successfully, she coulil 
hardly have borne to help him. To l)e the sharer of his resultless 
labour was sweeter to her than any other occupation she could 
have had now. 

The little dark study which Elsie found so gloomy was a 
harbour of refuge to her. She could look back on the jiast 
most calmly there, and was there sheltered from the j»etty cares 
and annoyances that had come with the new life. 

When she had finished putting the books away she sat down 
on the hearth-rqg with her liamls clitsped round her knees, and 
looking intently into the red caves of tlie dying fire, saw tiie 
courae of her past life unroll itself before her. A quiet, 
smoothly spun, richly coloured thread of life it ran on, till a 
sudden blow divided it. Then it liad to begin iigain. 

Margaret could just then look at the contrast between tlic 
two eras quietly, as if she were following the events of another 
jwrson’s life, and unconcernedly speculating what the end would 
l>e. Even when the last faint spark died out in ashes, she conld 
not bring herself to move, till Elsie had twice l>een to the door 
to summon her to the drawing-room, where the lamp was lighted, 
and they were waiting tea for her. 
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‘'It is not a sign that growu-np peo{de hare been naughty 
when they nt alone in the dark, I know, Aunt Mai^^aret,” 
Elsie said, slipping her hand into Margaa-et’s as they cruss^ 
the hail together; “but I wisli yon did not like the dark so 
much. I wish you liked warai pretty places and merry people 
as much as I do.” 

“We each like what suits ns, I suppose,” said Margaret, 
stooping down to kiss the child’s beaming upturned face. Elsie 
tripped across the hall, half-awed, half-pleased at the unusnal 
favour of a quite voluntary cai-ess from gi-ave, stately, beautiful 
Aunt Margaiet. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OLDBURY AT CHURCII. 

The Blakcs had been living in Oldbuiy two years when ov.r 
story begins, and during that period they had conferretl a great 
boon on its inhabitants, by affording a constant subject for con- 
vei-sation at all their social meetings. Everybody in the town 
knew the members of the family by sight, and many of them 
could have passed a ci’editable examination on their habits, the 
hours at which they took their meals, the contents of their 
wai-drobes, and their weekly consumption of butcher’s meat and 
groceries; but no one, exce})t Miss Berry, had ever, in all that 
time, been invited to enter their house, or succeeded in passing 
beyond the limits of the most formal acquaintanceship. By 
dint of much nodding and smiling. Miss Beiry had established 
a right to enter into conversation with Mrs. Blake and Elsie 
whenever she met them; and was occasionally, after a yalk, 
invited to come in and spend part of the afternoon in chat with 
Mrs. Blake. 

At such times she had momentary glimpses, through the opt')i 
study door, of old Mr. Blake seated at his desk, and Margaret 
reading aloud to him; and once or twice Margaret had bowed 
ceremoniously to her when they encountered each other in 
the hall. 

This was not much, but it was so much more than was vouch¬ 
safed to any one else in the town, that Miss Berry was uneasy 
lest she should be puffed up by such distinction, or tempted by 
her desire to satisfy the natural curiosity of less favoured 
acquaintances, to give minuter details than actual observation 
warranted. 

A great deal of pity was bestowed on Elsie Blake by the 
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Oldbury people, which she did not altogether need. It went to 
Miss Berry’s heart to meet her, taking her daily walk, hand-in- 
liand with Aunt Margaret. It would indeed have been a 
teiiible cross to Miss Berry to have had to walk an hour every 
day beside silent Margaret Blake, the very sight of whose 
beautiful gi’ave face froze up even her perpetual cumait of 
speech ; but Elsie could {)atter along, hanging on to Margaret’s 
hand, and amuse herself quite bai)pily by peering down into the 
holes in the hedgebank, and wondering what sort of an under¬ 
world she should find, if she could only make herself small 
enough to creep down them ; or by building castles in the air, 
about the spl|^did orange giwes, and fair Bosaiiiond bowera, 
that probably lay behind the high garden walls she passed 
nearer the town. 

When the afternoon walk was over, and she retired into the 
kitchen to play with the cat, and edify Crawford by reading 
aloud a chapter in Bollin’s Ancien-t Uistory, she h^ visions 
of the houses and people she had seen in her walk still in her 
eye, and realized the ancient kings and heroes all the more 
vividly for seeing them dressed in the clothes, and walking 
about in the familiar ways of actual acquaintanceship. 

Between studying and dreaming her time would have passed 
pleasantly enough, if it had not been for one unattainable desire 
that frequently troubled her. 

During her walks, and while she was peering through the 
gaiden gate, she sometimes encountered sly glances from eyes 
on a level with her own, that made her heart beat very quickly, 
and caused a lump to rise in her throat. 

In all her life she had never, that she could remember, spoken 
to any one of her own size, and at times a terrible longing came 
over hex-, just once, to break away from Margaret and join the 
rosy grou])8 of childron, who stopped their play on tlie road to 
st(^ at her. W’dild they ocknowletlge her as one of their com- 
]>any 1 Elsie wondered ; she did so want to be taken into fel¬ 
lowship by some one. The grown-up {wojde at home showed 
her plainly enough tliat they did not consider her one of them. 

“ Yon are but a child,” Ci-awfoid used to say when Elsie had 
IKNsed her with an inconvenient question. “ You are a child,” 
Margaret would exclaim in a tone of wonder, when Elsie’s gay 
laugh reached her ears. “You are a child, darling—child 
still,” Grandmamma had a way of saying over and over again, 
as she twisted Elsie’s crisp golden curls round her finger. “ How 
{doosant!” Elsie thought, to be in a society whero tlie fact 
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of being a child would not be singular enough to be remarked 
upon so constantly. 

Once, when she and Cmwford were walking down Oldbury 
High Street on a marketing expedition, they were stopped by 
Mrs. Lutridge, with six little daughters following, two and two 
behind. “ ^ this is the little Blake child,” Mrs. Lutri(%« 
said, forcing up Elsie’s reluctant chin with her resolute fore- 
iinger. “ Do you know who I am 1 I am Mrs. Lutridge t 
You should stand still when you ai-e simkeji to, and not try to 
wriggle away into the gutter. If your grandmamma had taken 
my advice, and let you attend my class at the Sunday-school witJj 
my own children, you would have known how to liehave, and 
we should all have l>cen fond of you. It is a^gi’eat pity you 
•keep away; it grieves us all to see siich an unfomred, awkward 
child in Oldbury. You may tell your grandmamma that Mi-s. 
Lutridge says so.” 

The very sky darkened over Elsie’s head as Mra. Lutridge 
spoke, and her eyes filled with tears as slie watched her walk 
away, followed by her train of daughters, no one of whom con¬ 
descended to glance at Elsie, standing mute in the gutter, with 
her shy linger in her mouth. After that encounter Elsie began 
to feel afraid of the children who played in the road; they 
might shake their heads at her, and say she was not a proper 
Oldbury child. She also noticed, as she had never done before, 
many little ways in which the Ixabits of hor household differed 
from others. She oliserved that Margaret never nodded to 
passers-by as Miss Bony did. Even when Mr. Pierrepoint 
raised Lis. hat to her (and Ehsie fancied he lifted it higher for 
.Margaret than for any other lady in the town), she did not look 
jdcased. She moved her head the least little bit in the world, 
.and loweml bor eyes giavely. 

Other ]i)Oople’s door knockers looked bright and shining, as 
if they were always being lifted up, but theirs remtvined stiff and 
nisty in its place all the year round. The opjiosite neighlmura 
sometimes had four or five sets of visitors in one afitemoon; 
Elsie, seated at her bed-room window, countwl them. Ladie.s 
came with children by their sides, who were welcomed by noisy 
playmates, and carried in triumph to upper regions, where Elsie 
saw their merry faces looking from the windows; but no taie 
of all the number ever seemed to think of crossing the road 
and lifting the latch of their gate. 

Sometimes Elsie brooded over these tilings till she grew 
almost .sad—at others she forgot all about them, and was ha|q>y 
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in her own way; bat, whatevei' mood she was in, she felt glad 
when Sunday came, for on that day of the week the Blake 
family laid aside their singularity, and took ptrt in what 
everybody else was doing. 

Elsie enjoyed the walk to church, towards which so many 
other happy looking families were hastening, and the services 
were not a bit too long for her—she enjoyed the sense of 
companionship so much. It must be confeased she looked 
about her a good deal, and gathered much knowledge of her 
contemporaiies among the congregation, to brood over during 
the week. 

Tliere were few eyes in Oldbury church that could help 
returning witff kindly glances the wistful gaze that fell on 
them, Stmday after Sunday, from the biight-haired child in 
the mourning dress, who stood up among the other dark- 
robed figures in the Blakes’ pewj and Elsie’s little heart 
danced with pleasure sometimes, she felt as if she had so many 
frienda 

Old Mrs. Blake’s eyes were a little gven to wandering too; 
but she did not find that the knowledge she gained by studying 
the faces of her neighbouis at all hindered the fervour of her 
prayers. 

When the thanksgiving came she could join all the better in 
it for knowing that the matron, whose absence from church for 
several Sundays had occasioned her some uneasiness, was seated 
at the head of her flock once more, pale, but happy-looking; 
and tliat the sad faced widow in the free seats, with whom she 
regularly exchanged a glance at a certain sentence in the Litany, 
had her sickly l)oy at home again from school 

The electric current of kindliness flowing out of her eyes, and 
returned by her nameless friends, kept a glow of warmth round 
her heart that the unsociable character of her Week-day life 
might have chilled. Holding Elsie’s hand in hers, as they stoed 
up and knelt and sat down together, old Mrs. Blake had no 
heart to check the little one’s roving glances, even when Mi-s. 
Lutridge made it quite plain that their frequency met with her 
disapproval. 

Margaret and Mr. Blake sat on tlie opposite side of the pew, 
and seemed bent on bearing testimony against the offences of 
the other two, by maintaining a perfect unconsciousness of the 
presence of any one in the church but themselvea Yet ibeir 
conduct did not entirely escape Mrs. Lutiidge’s animadversions. 
The charge against them was that they did not look, and 
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seemed as if they would neTer learn how to look, like Old¬ 
bury people. 

No one could have pointed out precisely where the fault Jay, 
but even kind Miss Berry could not successfully defend tliem 
from the charge; and strangers to Oldbury were apt to ask who 
they were, directly the sermon was ended, and thus expose the 
inhabitants to the mortification of furnishing unsatisfactory 
information. They liardly deserved severe blame for this, 
however, as the attraction they exercised was entirely of a 
jwssive natm-e. Mr. Blake could not help his tall thin figure 
towering over the edge of the pew, higher than most of the 
other male figures. He lessened his height to tlie best of his 
power, by the stoop of his shouldera and the lown-droopiug 
posture in which his grey head habitually fell. The Oldbuiy 
people were hardly observant enough to be much stnick by the 
beautiful shape of the bowed head, certainly very unlike any 
other in Oldbury, or the scholar-like refinement of the thin 
features they seldom saw but in profile. 

He stood up, and sat down, and knelt, at Margaret’s instiga¬ 
tion, usually in a mechanical dreamy sort, of way; but now and 
then the whole congregation were startled by hearing from Ids 
corner of the pew a deeji voice rejieating a word or two of a 
Psalm, or a response, with a strange, passionate, wailing 
emphasis, that broke upon the even, mechanical re]ietition8 of 
the decorous worshi])j)ers with an uncomfortable sort of thrill. 

“Old Mr. Blake might have been a great sinner in his 
youth; he most probably had been," Mi-s. Lutridge said, “ and 
it was satisfactory to know that he was troubled by a sense of 
his past misdeeds; but, as Oldbury was not us^ to ginat 
sinners, except in the free seats, it would have shown a more 
becoming deference to the rest of the congregation if he 
had lesti-ained his feelings better.” 

Mr. Blake always subsided completely at sermon time, 
and sat with his hands behind him, and his eyes immovably 
fixed on one partieulai* squai« of the chancel pavement; but 
Margaret threw back her crajM veil when Mr. Pierreimint got 
into the pulpit, and lifted her large brown eyes to the preacher. 
Considering that the Blakes’ pew was precisely in front of the 
pulpit, and that Mai^aret was taller, and had a more beautiful' 
complexion, and blacker hair than any one else in Oldbury, the 
ladies thought it would have been better taste in her to keep 
her veil down during all the service. A good many eyes in 
various parts of the church watched for the raising of that 
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ci-ape v^, but tbe delicate peaoli bloom in Margaret Blake’s 
cheek never varied by a siutde, however many people wen* 
looking at her. 

Bhe lifted her veil at that )>eriod of the service because she 
wanted air, and found that listening to the sermon was a safer 
occu])ation for her than following her own thoughts; but if 
anything could have made her smile, it would have been the 
notion of her being affected in any way by glances from Oldbury' 
eyes. She never drooped her head, having once raised it; for 
she had acquired a habit of remaining immovable for long' 
{Mn-iods in a posture she htul once assuiii^, but a close obset'vcr 
might frequently see that the eflbrt to attend was not a very 
successful one.* Tlie raised In-own eyes had a stony, indrawn 
look that told of thoughts very far away. Now ami then, how¬ 
ever, a sudden life spmng into them. A word of the preacher’s 
had arrested her attention, and she waited for the next sentence 
jis if she oxjwcted it would solve some problem for her, or 
strengthen her hold on some half-despairing hoi)e. Her whole 
face took an anxious imploring look at such times, as if life, or 
w'hat was moie to her than life, hung in the balance, and might 
be decided by the next spoken words. 

The sudden animation ofton died out as quickly as it came; 
but it was frequent enough to awaken the preacher’s interest iti 
so intelligent a hearer, and to dispose him to glance downwards 
towai’ds the Blakes’ j>ew while delivering the most em])hatic 
sentences of his discourse more fre<jueutly than strict justice 
warranted. 

Unfortunately, Oldbury had a habit of watching the direction 
of these glances rather jealously. There was only one ih?w in 
the church towanls which Mr. Pien-epoint had every lady’s 
leave to look as often as he likfsl. 

This was the rectory pew, 'vhere Hunday .after Sunday the 
widower clergyman’s only son sat in solitory state. When he 
had first maile his appoamnoe there under his nurse’s charge— 
a curly haired boy of three, over whom Mi's. Lutridge, from the 
jjew behind, exei’cised careful supervision—ho had been by far 
the most eon8}>icnou8 and interesting object in tbe church to every 
female eye. There used to be quite a flutter of white handker¬ 
chiefs whenever any allusion oocuired in the sermon to early 
piety, or little Samuel, or Timothy’s knowletlge of the Scripture. 
If, in mentioning thejse subjects, Mr. Pierrepoint failed to glance 
momentarily towards his own chubby faced little son, whom 
Mra Lutridge had perched on a high cushion on pur]x>se that 
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he might be ,coiiTenieut to look at, the ladies felt themselveR 
defrauded of a pleasant sympathetic emotion, and went home 
with a less exalted idea of the tenderness of their jMLStor’s 
heart than it pleased them to have. But boys,, even the sons 
of widowed clergymen, cannot be kept at curly headed 
interesting stage beyond a certain number of years, and at the 
tune when Mai-garet Blake became a regular attendant at Old¬ 
bury church, Steeuie Piei’repoint had grown much too big to bo 
perched on cushions, and had developed a disposition to spin 
buttons in sermon time, in defiance of Mrs. Lutridge, which 
was enough to discourage the most solicitous of fatliers fixrni 
preaching at him. He was a handsome, oj)en faced lad, whom 
])eoplo could not help liking ; but it had to be acknowledged, 
e^n by Mrs. Lutridge, that he was not growing up as much 
like little Samuel as Oldbury hiul cxi>octed of him 

EUsie’s attention was firet drawn towards tho solitary boy in 
the i-ed lined pew by sympathy for him, as a fellow-suflei'er imder 
Mrs. Lutvidge’s active supervision. 

She quite understood the feeling that made him twist himself 
into the darkest comer of tho pew, and grow sud<len]y red in 
the face, when a glance from the jnilpit chanced to be direcbsl 
towards him, and Mrs. Lutridge’s emphatic hand on his shoulder 
impressed the fact upon him; and on sunny mornings, when 
the sermon was longer than usual, she was kept in a continual 
state of anxiety on his account, so daring were the mameuvres 
by which ho sought to work off the superfluous activity that 
possessed him. 

One fine February morning, when the sun and the west wind 
had made all the children’s heai’ts dance, by promising to bring 
summer to Oldburj' all at once, an antiquated white butterfly 
woke in a comer of the old church, and b<gan its summer air<*er 
l)y paying bcAvildered visits to the flowers in the ladies’ sprang 
Itonnets. Elsie’s and Steenie’s eyes met once or twice, in their 
luptureus following of the iiitnuler’s erratic flights ; and at la.sl 
Elsie grew so absorbed in watching a daring effort of .Steenie’s 
to capture the prize, when it rested on a bunch of yellow roses 
in Mrs. Lutridge’s bonnet, that she let a heavy hymn book she 
was holding fall to the ground. 

Mrs. Lutridge stood up to frawn at liei-, and, covered with 
confusion, she crouchetl down, and hid her face on Grand¬ 
mamma’s shoulder. But when all was quiet again, her intenwt 
in the butterfly obliged her to raise her heml and jieep over tlui 
j>ew side, just to soe what hsui become of it. 
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Steeme was holding it lightly between his finger and thumb, 
and, as she looked up, he actually sb'etched out his hand to 
show it to her. 

Their eyes met and spoke to each other quite unmistakeably 
now. Question and answer quicker than words could have 
conveyed them. Then the finger and thumb parted. The 
butterfly fluttered up above Mr. Pierrepoint’s head, carrying the 
children’s eyes with it. They met again coming down ; the boy’s 
bright, bold eyes brimming over with fun, and quite confidently 
claiming Elsie’s companionship in his amusement. It was a 
wonderful joy to Elsie. 

“ We are children,” Steenie’s eyes had said to her, instead of 
the old sentence she had heard so often, “ You are a child.” 

She had made one real living acquaintance in the child world; 
and the dreams and visions she moved among every day took a 
sort of substance from that recollection, which made them more 
satisfying. 
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ALICE PAMELA NEALE. 

The monotony of tlio life led by the Blake lioiisehold bad two 
noticeable breaks in it. 

At a certain time in the early .-iprin", and again in the aiitiiiuu, 
!Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Margni’et b'ft homo together, and wei-e 
absent several days. 

They never spoke to each other or to Elsie about thi.s journey 
before the day of their departure came, or alluded to it in the 
most distant manner on thc-ir return; but Elsie gnulually hiarned 
to understand ceiiain prejtionitory signs which showed her what 
was about to happen. 

She knew what she Inid to expect when, on pofsping through 
the bed-curtains in the morning, she saw Margaret oiicupied in 
< i-ansfcrriug some of the contents of her drawers to a small 
j»ortmanteau that only saw the light at those two seasons of the 
year. Elsie generally laid her head back on the pillow and 
drew the curtain aside, that she might watch all Margaret’s 
movements. 

To see her do something she did not do every day in the year 
was in itself quite interest enough j and as ELsie grew older the 
very thought of going beyond Oldbury, of actually seeing what 
was in the world behind the grey hills, had a charm for her, 
which made the invisible things that weiTi to share the journey 
worth looking at 

Elsie concluded that Margaret always put precisely the same 
things in her iJortmanteau; for she never seemed to Iks thinking 
of what she was doing while she filled it. Her face was stiller, 
colder, more impenetrable than usual on these mornings. A 
‘r^ight frown often contracted her forehead ; but it seemed quite 

B 
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involuntary, as if some physicalbrought it there. When 
she had finished packing, she came to the ^1, and called Elsi<‘, 
and helped her to -a-asli and dress, precisely as she did every 
day. 

Fllsie could not help feeling a little provoked, while 
went through the usu.al routine. It seemed such a pity that a 
journey should Im* thrown away upon her who (Elsie thought) 
could not care about anything. The departure of the throe 
travellers never ooctiri-ed till the middle of the day. Tliere was 
not any plcjisiint, o.xeitod bustle of pn-jiaration in the house, but 
there was a general air of unusualiiess eveiywhcrc, which made 
the day seem to Hl.sie like the conceutiated esscncts of Sunday. 

Old Itlr. lilake paced uji and down the hall with his hau<ls 
behind him ; nut looking down dn-amily and talking to hiinleif. 
.Tccording to his ordinary habit, but keeping his Ups closed, and 
showing with his eyes a consciousness of Elsie watchiiig liim 
from tile second stair, that was far less comfortable than his 
usual perfect abstract ion. 

Sometimes he uwid to jiause in his walk at the foot of ilie 
staircase close to Elsie, put out his thin white hand, lay it oti 
Elsie’s head, and nunaiti quite a minute looking down into her 
face as if it liad Itecn a book lie was reading Elsie felt very 
frightenesi wh(.>n he did tliat. 

tirandpapa’s ey(>8, which generally seemed as if they saw 
nothing, used to grow A ery large aiul dark and sad, she fancied, 
while he stood looking at her; then he used to shake bis hcatd. 
and sigh very loud, and liegiu his vralk again, tottering a litth- 
at the first step or two. 

What could he the matter with her fact*, Elsie wondered, to 
trouble such an old man as Unind|Kii>a so much; she wished she 
dare ask liira not to look at h<ir in tliat way, or tlmt slie could 
get quit*! a new fact! before the next time. 

She could seldom bring herself to endure more than two such 
uui}K!ictiou8, before she desert*!(l hei }HWt on the sUurs, and retired 
to (IrandmHinma’.s liedroora, where Mrs. Blake alw'ays shut her¬ 
self up with (Crawford, till the carriage that was to take them 
to the station nune round to the door. Elsie <xHild understand 
Grandmamma’s denmanour in the j)rosp*.-ct of a jtwrney better 
than Margaret’s. She was almost as much excited as Elsie, 
herself would have b<!eu; there was always a bright spot of 
colour on each of her cheeks; and her liands shook so at the last 
moment, that Crawford had to tic her boimet sod ]aa her ^awl 
Tound her. Then, before leaving the room, Grandncuunma tnruetl 
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roimd and took a long look at hemtlf in tho cheval glass, that 
stood in a dark corner of the room. No one Int Elsie even 
noticed the glass except on tho-se travelling days, but thou 
Grandmamma put her face quite close to it, and smoothed back 
her grey hair, and pulled the soft liice of her cap into ]>rottv 
folds round her face. 

“I don’t look so very old, Ih-uwford,” Elsie heard luT 
say once; “ not like a broken-down woman, old before my 
time. I am not so very much altered as to Ik 5 a reproach to 
any one." 

Crawford had to hurry Grnndraanima from the room at last, 
juid when she got <lown stairs Grandiwpa and Margaret wow; 
w^ting for her—Margaret, with her thicke.st vt;il dmwn over 
her face, but Mr. Wake wearing a look of dfftt'rniiiiation jind 
presence of mind that for the moment made him seem to have 
changed places with Grandmamma. 

Child as she wiis, Elsie perceivcil that just on tlu^ae occasions 
it was he who took charge of the others, and that they lookwl 
up to him and turned to him for directions, as they never did at 
any other time. It was he who gave the word wlien they were 
to go. He jmt Margaret into the carriage first, and then (muik- 
back for Mrs. Blake, and onw (in the .spring of the year of which 
wearesfjeaking), when Elsie, in Ix'r curiosity, ran to the gate to 
see the carriage start, she noticed that ns they drove away he 
held one of Grandmamma’s hands and one of Alargaret’s in his, 
and that he was talking earnestly to tlum. (’-ould MargiU'et be 
<jrying under her veil? EJlsie wondered, as she walk^ hack 
tlirough the garden when the earriag*' was out »f sight. There 
had certainly been a susiucinus round bright drop on her dark 
dress; Elsie had 8e«>n it fall. Bnt Marganit crying ! Margaret, 
whost? face so seldom changed, crying because slie was going to 
leave the dark house and be came<l away up tho.se swelling soft 
purple bills bciyond the town, and down into the unknown 
wonder-workl l>chind them, which Elsie so longed to see. Oh 1 
she would not believe such a sorrowful thing. She put thf 
thought far from her, and danced hack to the houB($ again, 
jumping u]> to catch the budding ends of the laburnum shoots 
as sne passed under tlie trees, and finding a hundred cxcuwfs for 
lengthening the journey. 

Already, wLen Elsie rc-ent«rretl the house, the sort of change 
had come over it which she recognised as the natural consequence 
of the alieence of its master and mistress. Tlie air seemed to l*e 
lighter, the sunshine freer to look round and penetrate into all 
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the oomera. The bush that usually reigued everywhei^ was 
b<\>keu by brisk commonplace sounds. 

Crawford had lost no time in calling in a band of active 
coadjutors, and setting on foot the half-yearly turn-out of the 
whole house, in directing which she indemnified heraelf for 
having, during the rest of the year, no one to order about but 
Grandmamma and Elsie. 

She had set all the windows in the house open; the spring 
wind ^vas fluttering the jKipers on Mr. Blake's desk, and blowing 
the dust from his book shelves, and two red armed damsels had 
taken Margaret’s place in the study, and were chatting and 
laughing over their work of pulling down the dingy brown 
curtains which shut out the sunshine, and made summer and 
winter alike there. 

Elsie enjoyed the bustle quite as much as Crawford. She 
wandennl through the transformed rooms, and made friends 
with the strange work-jieople, puzzling them sorely with her 
questions. When Crawford mtcifered, as she did now and 
then, and banished her from the scene of action, she found 
Grandi)apa’8 study a pleasant place to retire to, now that the 
furniture, w'hich usually seemed to look gravely at her with 
Aunt Margaret’s eyes, was safely covered up, and ladders were 
perehed against all the book-shelves. 

On the day before the travellers returned, Elsie tetook her¬ 
self to the study early in the afternoon, and became so engrossed 
by a discovery she made there, that she bad no idea how late it 
was, when Crawford, suspicious of the long quiet, put her bead 
into the study door and called her. 

The comers of the rof)m wore growing uncomfortably mys¬ 
terious, and the draped furniture looked awful in the middle of 
the room when Elsie looked up, at the summons, so she made 
haste to replace a little heap of volumes she had been studying, 
and ran up into Aunt Margaret’s room, where Crawford was 
busj' sewing rings on to the bed-curtains. 'Tlie candle light 
looked quite cheerful, and Elsie was glad to have it and Craw¬ 
ford’s company, while she followed out some thoughts her after¬ 
noon’s discovery had roused in her mind. 

She leaned her arms on the table, and watched the sew ing on 
of half a dozen rings in silence. Then she said suddenly— 

“ Crawford, do you know a girl called Alice Pamela Neale, 
aged ten i did she ever live in this house 1 aud why are all her 
pretty story books hidden away in that darkest comer of the 
study, behind Orand^wipa^B great red dictionary 9” 
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Crawford let the curtain rings fall to the floor as Elsie spoke, 
and did not make any attempt to answer till she had picked 
them up again, one by one; then she said, in an unconcerned 
tone of voice— 

“ Whatever do you mean. Miss Elsie 1 how should I know 
anything about what’s behind your Grandpapa’s books 1" 

“O Crawford, you are very tiresome,” cried Elsie; “when¬ 
ever I ask a question you pretend not to understand. You 
might be kind just once. I never wanted anything so much 
as I want to know about Alice Pamela Neale. Do tell me 
where she is. I know there is such a girl. She has a fathei- 
and a mother, and two brothers, and they all give her books 
on her birthdays, and she draws funny pictures of them under 
their namca Oh, if she would only come back here one day 
to fetch her story books I could sliow her where they are. Dt> 
you think she will ever come back, Crawfoid 1 ” 

Crawfoid shook her head. “ There is no such peraon. Miss 
El.sie; you must not think any more about her. I was afrai<l 
you were in mischief this afternoon; but I’d no notion you’d 
managed to rout out them books. Whatever would Miss 
Margaret say? ” 

“ Did Aunt Margaret hide them 1 ” said Elsie. “ Did sh<' 
take them from the little girl 1 Ciuwford, there must have 
been some one who drew tlio.se pictures and reiid the books. 
Do, do tell me where she is now.” 

“ Well, if you must know,” said Crawford sharply, “ she is 
dead this long while; and unless you wish to vex your pooi' 
Grandmamma beyond aiiytliing, you won’t ask any more ques¬ 
tions about her.” 

“ Dead, aged ten ! ” said Elsie; “ and sue had two brothers, 
and all those story books! Oh dear! how sorry she mu.st have 
been to leave them all. And I have been hoping she might 
come back for her books some day and play with me.” 

Elsie’s head dz’opped down on to her arms as she finisheil 
sizeaking. It was but the hope of an afternoon; but it had 
taken a curiously strong hold on her. 

The inscriptions and names on the blank leaves of the books 
had pleased her fancy first, and afterwairis, as she turned over 
the well read pages, and discovered childish pencil drawings here 
and there, and comments on tlie stories, scrawled in a straggling 
hand on some of the. margins, it almost seemed to her as if Alice 
Pamela herself had step])ed out from behind the red dictionary, 
and was sitting by her side, jtointing out the places where she 
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waft to road, and imparting in confidence her private tiiouglits 
about die stories. . Elsie imd a complete picture of her in ber 
mind: ten years old, with father and mo^er, and brothers and 
cousins; so bright, and rosy, and gay; such an ardent lovmr of 
story books, and sharing Elsie’s tlioughts about them so exactly. 
Bhe felt as if she had just found a friend, and could not bear to 
give her up. 

“ Did she die aged ten 1 ” Elsie asked after a minute or two, 
lifting up her face quite wet with teaiu 

The strange thing was, that Crawford’s face had changed 
while Elsie was hiding here. She liad thrown down the pile of 
onrtains, and her eyelids were winking, and her lips twitching, 
in a fashion Elsie had never seen in them before. 

“ Miss Elsie," she said solemnly, “if I lot you t.ilk more than 
you ought, and your Aunt Mwgaret is displeased with me, 
you’ll please to remember bow you teazed me beyond anything, 
and how determined you were.” 

“Yes, yes, I am detemined, dear Crawford. Did she die 
when she was ten .yeaiu old V’ 

“ No, Miss Elsie, she lived to be grorni up and married; and 
1 went away with ber, and was her own maid. Miss Elsie, 
Miss Elsie, 1 will tell you the truth, whatever Miss Margaret 
may say to me. Bhe was your own mamma.’’ 

“ Alice Pamela Neale? Oh dear." The vision of the rosy 
faced, laughing reader of srery books vanished from Elsie’s 
mind, and left a blank there. She had no delightful visions of 
motherhood to fill it. Grandiiiamma had been quite enough for 
her in that relationship; it was not maternal tenderness she 
was )>ining for. Cmwford, who was ratlu'r fond of exciting 
eiuotions, and who liad for years been fretting at the prohibition, 
which had withheld her from rousing in Elsie’s mind the regrets 
which she thought were duo to the young dead mother, was 
much disa]>]>ointc!d at tlie blank in Elsie’s fiicc. 

“You had a great miss of your dear mamma, Miss Elsie. 
You will never know all about it, that’s one tiring,” she said 
disapprovingly. 

But she was a grown-up woman,” said Elsie, “ she would 
not have read story hooks; a grown-up woman like Aunt 
MiMgaret.” 

“ Not so much of a grown-up woman as she might have be«m, 
IKKW dear,” Crawford answered; then suddenly rising, she went 
to a closet at the farther end of the room, took a small square 
}tarcel from a high shelf, drew ofi' a paper, and put a purple 
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caaeia Elsie’s hands. “Just for once you shall look at her, 
Miss Elsie, just for once; and then I shall have done all 1 can 
for you, and you had better never teaze me or ask me upsetting 
questions again, for there now, I’ve done talking.” 

Crawford touched a bright spot in the leather case as she 
finished her sentence. Up fiew the lid, and from underneath, 
two bright saucy eye^, two smiling parted lips, a beaming, spark¬ 
ling gii'T’s &ce looked up at Elsie. 

Elsie drew a long breath. “ O Cmwford! are mamma.s 
like that?” she saitl. “Alice Pamela Neale. Mamma! 
mamma! ” she kept on i-cpeatiug to herself, and all the time 
the sweet eyes laughed, and the golden curls hung softly round 
the bright face, as if some one Iiad been playing with them a 
minute ago. 

“ O Crawford, how much nicer blue eyes are than black 
ones,” Elsie said j “ and little {minted uo.ses than straight ones, 
like what every one has in tliis house. Oh, if every one could 
look like this, how hap{)y we should all lie! ” 

“ Folk are as God mado them,” said Crawford. “ And it’s 
not always just the honuiest tliat’.s the ha}){)iest. You must 
give it me now. Miss Elsie ; it’s none of youra or mine, and 1 
can’t answer it to my conscience not to j)ut it bjick directly.” 

Elsie resigned the case reluctantly, and followed it with her 
eyes, while Crawford folded it up, and reatoi-cd it to its jilaoe in 
a corner of the top shelf of the closet. 

It seemed very strange to her tliat it should have been there 
so many years, and that she should not have known about it. 
She should always know just exactly where it was now, and 
fancy it looking at her through the closet dooi-s. No wonder 
Margaret shut it uj). She felt sure Margaret would never like 
to look at such a pleasant, pretty thing. Elsie resolved that 
she would never speak to Margaret about Alice Pamela Neale; 
and then it eimo into her mind tliat there was one other ques¬ 
tion she must ask—one thing more she could not do without 
knowing—“Did Alice Pamela Neale—did mamma over come 
hei-e ? Did she live in this house b<ifoi-o she died, with Gmnd- 
mamma and Aunt Margiirct 1 1 never remember there being 
any one else here than just ourselves.” 

Crawford was sewing brass rings on diligently by this time, 
and her usual impenetrable expression li^ returned to her 
fme. 

“I’ve done talking. Miss Elsie. Maybe I’ve said what had 
best have lieen let alone.” 
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*• Oh, but just this one thing. I do so want to know whether 
she ever saw me. You say she was my mamma.” 

“Well, of course she did. Miss Elsie; but you was but a 
little thing when—when—she was took from us. I don’t sujt- 
pose you can remember anything that happened before that.” 

“ Oh, how I wish 1 could,” Elsie said vehemently, and then 
she shut her eyes and tried to call up and arrange certain dim, 
fitful notions, that made a cloudy region at the very bottom of 
her mind, behind the point where conscious memory began. 

A coherent recollection came back to her at last by dint of 
long looking into the dark. A scene rose distinctly before her 
eyes, which she knew bad been part of her own life long ago, 
but the sweet face of the picture did not come into it. She 
only saw a large room ; somehow or other very different in 
appearance from any room she had seen since; and- herself a 
very small child sitting on a brightly flowered hearth-rug crying 
bitterly. She seemed to remember that she had been a long 
time alone in the room, and had wearied of all the beautiftil 
toys scattered round her, and that there were noises in the 
house that had frightened her. The forlorn, injured feeling 
the little child had had came back quite strongly to her, and 
she could have cried again to think how wretched it had been. 
Then the door had opened and Grandmamma—yes, Elsie was 
sure it was no one else than just Grandmamma—had entered 
hnnicdly, and snatched her np, and rocked her in her arms, 
and cri^ over her. Then everything had grown quite dark, 
Elsie thought, and she seemed to herself to have awakened a 
year or two afterwards in the little Oldbury house. 
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A FIRST VISIT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Margaret returned home the next day, 
and the usual still routine of life began in the house; but one or 
two circumstances combined to keep alive in Elsie’s mind the 
curiosity her oonveisation with Crawfoid had rOused. Margaivt 
was unwell for mivny weeks after tlieir return, and could not walk 
out with her in the long spring afternoons. She had to take 
her exercise while following Grandmamma about the house and 
gaiden; and she came in the way of overhearing some scraps 
of converaation resp<)cting Margaret’s illness that gave her a 
great deal to think about. 

She gathered that sometliing unlooked-for iuul occurred to her 
grandmother and aunt while they were away. They had met 
some one they never expected to see again, and Margaret had 
been so much startled at the encounter that she had slipped 
<lown some steps they were mounting at the time and sprained 
her back. 

It was very difficult to Elsie to picture her grandfather and 
grandmother and Margaret doing any tiling- she was not ac¬ 
customed to see them do every day, or moving about among 
people and in places of which she had never heard. 

Most children have a background to their own experience*, 
painted out for them by the stories their elders tell of their own 
doings; but Elsie had never listened to such stories, and was 
only just now beginning to be inquisitive about past events. 

She used to bring her stool to the sofa, where Margai*et was 
now obliged to recline for the greater part of the afternoon, and 
sit looking up into her face when her eyes were shut, wondering 
how she hacl looked long ago ; whether she had been young 
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when Alice Pamela Neale was a child; and whether she had 
ever read any of the story books that were hidden behind the 
dictionary. 

When Margaret lay with closed eyes for long togetiier, 
the temptation to cross-question her grew strong in Elsie’s 
tuind, but it always lessened with the first upward movement 
of the dark lashes from her cheek, and vanished altogether 
when she turned her gaze full on Elsie. Not tliat there was 
any severity in her eyes, but there was a weary, absent ex¬ 
pression in them that tlirust Elsie very far away—to a distance 
too great to speak from. Mrs. Blake would have been a more 
available confidant, but Elsie had a strong conviction it would 
not be wise to disturb the happy relationship between herself and 
Grandmamma, by beginning conversations on possibly agitating 
topics. 

Grandmamma sometimes came out of her room, when she and 
Crawford had been closeted there together,with very iWrollen eyes, 
and a trembling about her lips that her little granddaughter did 
not like to see. She would speak quite cheerfully to Elsie at 
these times, and take her out into the garden to show her which 
of the lettuces she might cut for tea; or to pronounce upon the 
(a>ndition of her crop of mustard and cress; and Elsie, rejoicing 
in the cheerful words and pleasant looks, felt strongly tlmt she 
had rather fill her own place towards Grandmamma than 
Crawford’s. 

Possibly, however, though no questions were asked, Mrs. 
Blake did discover something of what was passing in the child’s 
mind; for as the spring advanced she sent her out more fre¬ 
quently into the open air, and one evening made her almost 
wild with joy by telling her that she intended to take her on a 
sliopping expedition into Oldbury next day, to purchase sum¬ 
mer clothit^ for her use. 

Mrs. Blaktt did not often walk as far down the hill as to that 
l>art of Oldbury where tlie prineijial shops lay. It had hitherto 
devolved on Margaret to transact all necessary business there. 

She had never seemed to enjoy the task; and Elsie thought it 
rather perverse of her, to spoil the edge of hers and Grtoid- 
manuna’s pleasure in their excursion, by looking anxiously after 
them when they came to the study to say good-bye. She 
t«ven followed tliem to the front door to say gravely, though 
hesitatingly— 

" You will take care, mother, you will not buy Elsie anything 
^unsuitable.” 
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My dear,” Mrs. BlaJce answered sc^tly, “ she is siioh a 
child; we must not make her remarkable, whatever oar own 
feelings may. be.” 

“ No, not remarkable; but there is a suitability t^t one 
ought always to keep in view. 1 could not bear to see it 
violated.” 

“ Well, well, she is a child,” Grandmamma answered. “ We 
cannot go very far wrong in what we get for her; but I will be 
careful, and not go against your wishes, my dear.” 

The sun was shining very brightly when they got out of 
doors, and the air was full of floating pink and white blossom 
leaves from the apple-trees in the gardens, and Elsie was too 
luippy chasing them to trouble herself about her aunt’s mysteri¬ 
ous wai-ning. 

Her first speech was an exclamation of ]de<'i8ure at espying 
Miss Beny, with her parish basket in her laand, nodding ener¬ 
getically at them from the opposite side of the street. 

“ She is crossing to speak to us, she is so jileased to see you 
and me out together ; that is why her curls shake so far over 
the side of her bonnet It is well they can’t possibly fall off 
altogethei-. Is it not, Granny 1 ” 

Miss Berry had, apparently, less confidence in her head 
appendages than Elsie, for she paused to give them a steadying 
touch before she offered her hands, her basket, and her tract 
bundle to Mrs. Blake. 

“ Now you really must not ask me to turn back and w^k 
with you,” she said, “ for I have so much in hand this morning. 
Yes, actually in hand, you see, though I did not mean to be so 
light-minded as to make a pun. Dear Mi-s. Lutridge would 
have been quite shocked if she had heard me. She is always 
saying, ‘ What a snare my nimble tongue is to me ! ’ Dear ! 1 
have turned round, I declare ! Well, well, a little way, since 
dear Miss Elsie has seized my hand, and seems determined on 
having my company." 

When the nature of tlieir business in Oldbtiry was eagerly 
explained by Elsie, Miss Berry confessed that she should feel 
justified in putting other duties aside to help .them with her 
advice j and once in the linendia{)er’B shop, she showed a keen 
interest in their employment that roused long suppressed 
sympathies in Mrs. Blake’s mind. Such a cordial, common- 
sense talk about dimities, and damasks, and pretty jAttemed 
jeans, she never thought to have enjoyed again. 

Elsie's interest was almost worn out before Grandmamma 
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aad Mum Berry began geriottsiy to examine the little garments 
imd hats produced for their inspection. 

Mrs. Blake conscientiously confined her attention to the 
darkest and plainest; yet Elsie perceived she cast admiring 
glances towards the gayer coloured heap Miss Berry piled before 
her on the counter. 

Tlie apparent contrast in their taste struck Miss ^erry 
at last. 

“ Now I do admire consistency,” she began. “ I am not as 
consistent myself as I could wish. To the last day of my life, 
I am afraid, I shall always go on wishing that pink and yellow 
were not such worldly colours; but if I had known you were 
such a decided Christian, I never would have asked to have 
that brightest pink muslin taken down from the shelf. I felt a 
little ashamed myself of pointing it out to the man. How¬ 
ever, even Mrs. Lutridge’s consistency docs not go so far as to 
confine her strictly to striped blacks and browns. She calls the 
rose in her spring bonnet stone coloured; but between our¬ 
selves, my dear—I am sure I don’t wish to be scandalous—but 
if 1 had seen it anywhere else I should have said it was 
yellow.” 

“ It is yellow,” said Elsie, decidedly. “ An ugly yellow, like 
her own hair.” 

This speech brought on her an anxious, though gootl- 
humoured shake of the head from Miss Berry, while Mrs. 
Blake, who apparently did not see the coimection between Miu 
Lutridge’s bonnet and Elsie’s summer dress, stooped down, 
lifted her on a high chair, and proceeded most reluctantly to lit 
the ugliest of the hats on her head. 

Elsie indignantly wriggled her cxirls from undm- it, and Miss 
Berry seized the^pportunity of substituting one trimmed with 
pink rosebuds on which, as she divined, Elsie had all along 
vehemently set her heark 

“ I am sure I shoidd be sorry to raisletwl any one,” she said. 
“ but I have heard that all the little Lutridges are to have silk 
di-esses with lilac rosebuds on them for Sunday wear this sum¬ 
mer. And after all, my dear, it is most natural for rosebuds 
to be pink, and for children, bless them, to wear them. Only 
do look how natural they look falling on her hair.” 

“ Grandmamma,” said Elsie vehemently, “ do let me have 
the pink rosebud hat; all the other little girls in church have 
pi-etty hats—why should not I ? ” 

Why not, indeed 1 ” cried Miss Berry, with a glance and a 
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nod at Mrs. Blake, which cldarlj implied that a pretty hat 
could not anywhere be better bestowed. 

The appe^ was made in all good-humour, and need not 
(Miss Berry thought afterwards) have moved Mrs. Blake 
so extremely as it did. Quick team actually sprang to her eyes 
at the words—^and in the shop, with all the shopmen looking at 
her. She threw her arms imimlsively round Hsie, and said in 
a trembling voice— 

“ Why not ? my bright haired, innocent darling, why should 
not you be as brave and gay as other children ? What have 
you done that you should be left out 1 ” 

“ To be sure—why, indeed ? ” reitemted Miss Berry, a little 
agitated and incoherent, between her wish to avoid a sctme, and 
her anxiety not to omit improving an occasion that seemed to 
have a serious and emotional tendency. “ To bo sure, as wo 
were saying, rosebuds and cMldren—my memory is so bad, or 
else I have no doubt I might have thought of a text, or, 
at least, a veroe from W’’att8’ Hymns, tliat would hux’e Siinctioned 
our putting them together. I am sure the numljcr of toy sheep- 
folds, with appropriate texts outside, that Steenie Pierrejwint 
had given him by the ladies of the congi-ogation, till he got to 
hate the very sight of a lamb ! Only one does not see how that 
applies, except that rosebuds and lambs are both young things. 
However, I can look out for a text in tlie Concordance when J 
get home; and meanwhile, ns I see you have made up your 
mind, T will tell the man to send this hat, and the pink muslui 
with the innocent white sprig, that goes so well with it, up to 
your housft” 

hJlsio left the shop radiant with delight at seeing such unex- 
jtected splendoui's of attire put aside for ijer wearing. But no 
sooner was the excitement of the contest over than Miss Bony’s 
scru]>ulous conscience began to trouble her, lest she should have 
erred in her encouragement of youthful vanity. As she walked 
down the sti'eet, she searched her memory anxiously for some 
antidote in the way of depressing hymns or texts, that slie 
might hasten to administer. 

“ If I had but dear Mra. Lutridge’s memory,” she began. “ I 
aasure you now, she will haidly ever sjK-ak to a j)Oor child 
without bringing in one or other of Watts’ lieautiful verses, 
which may stick to the memory, you know, and do such incal¬ 
culable good ; whereas I—though I know there is a sweet little 
{K>em of his about ‘ silk attire ’ and the ‘ poor worm,’ and ‘ 1 a 
wretched child,’ which would have been so exceedingly appro- 
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pviato to dew* Uttte Min Elsio jnst now—cannot bringthe words 
rightly to my mind ‘ Rob the poor worm ! ’ such a touching 
way of putting it ! and so often as I have heard that hymn 
repeated.” 

** However, here we are at the door of my little house, and 
dear Elsie is dra^ng back a little. The hill is steep for little 
feet to climb. Dear Mrs. Blake, I don’t venture to ask you to 
come in, and partake of my early dinner ; to tell the truth, 
it consists to-day of sausages and mashed potatoes and rolled 
jam pudding; for Steenie Pierrepoint is to dine with mo, and 
that is the dinner he likes best within my means to provide. 1 
don’t venture to ask you, but Miss Elsie might not dislike—the 
sausages are home-made, and remarkably wholesome, and after 
dinner I could look out that poem about the worms, and read it 
to her, which would be such a satisfaction. My memory is 
against me; but dear Mrs. Lutridge sometimes does me the 
favour to look in and speak a seasonable word, as slie knows so 
well how to do; and there is my great map of Palestine 
against the wall, to give the conversation a Scriptural turn, and 
sometimes I I’eally do hope that the afternoons the dear children 
spend with me are not so very unprofitable.” 

“ Oh, Grandmamma,” gasp^ Elsie, for Mrs. Blake stood on the 
door-step with a hesitating exymession on her face, which induced 
Miss Berry to ramble on, and wound Elsie up to an agony of 
anxiety. Miss Beny’s proi>oaition was like the sudden opening 
of heaven to her; and she thought, in her childish, passionate 
little heart, that she should die on the spot of sorrow, if it were 
not accepted. 

“ Vou see she has led such a secluded life, she has never 
made acquaintance with other children, she would be shy,” 
Mrs. Blake said. 

“ Grandmamma, I should not,” Elsie broke in vehemently. 

“ Let me, O Gnrndmamma, Grandmamma! ” Elsie threw her 
arms round Mi-s. Blake, and lifted up a face that actually 
trembled and quivered with the vehemence of her entreaty. 

Grandmamma stoopwl and kissed her forehead softly. “ Well, 

, darling,” she said, “ if you wisli it so much, I will take the 
responsibility on myself. It is the first time I have let yon go 
anywhere alone; but I hope no hwm will come of it, and that 
you will be happy.” 

Only the first and the last words reached Elsie's ears, and inter¬ 
preting them into consent, she prevented any more, by dragging 
down Grandmamma’s face for a kiss of gratitude. 
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She was extremely happy and iaiamphaat, till Mrs. Blake 
had left her standing on iiie door-step idone with her fiiend ; 
and then, while Miss ii^rry fumbled for her latch-key, and 
opened her door, she watched Grandmamma's figure lessening 
as she toiled up the steep street, and felt her heart, tliat hail 
been beating so wildly, suddenly compressed with a cliill sense 
of desertion and loneliness, which half disposed her to take 
sudden flight, and never pause till she was clinging to Grand¬ 
mamma’s skirts ag:iin. If Stetmie Pierrepoint should refuse to 
speak to her, or make a face of derision at her, as she had once 
seen him do to another boy in the street! 

No discoverer on the verge of gaining the result of long years 
of labour ever felt more agitated than Elsie did, wliile Miss 
Beny was preparing to open the door of her house, which 
seemed to hei' the entrance into an utterly unknown world. It 
was, indeed, absolutely the first house, except her own abode-, 
and the house of God, open to all, which, witlnn her memory, 
little Elsie had ever enterciL 
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OI.DlJUKy TACTICS. 

Tiikue were few j>eople iit ()l<ll>nry, wliether old or young, wlio 
would have felt curiosity at the jumpsct of eutering Miss 
lierry’s little house, though, to say the truth, its interior was as 
little confoimable to the established Oldbury tyjie as an abode 
that came under Mi-s. Taitridge’s censorshij) coixld well manage 
to be. Everyboily was usi^d to the oddities of the place, and 
had left off' remarking upon them. Every little child in the 
neighliourhood had st.ood upon a chair to twist round tlie great 
ostrich egg that hung in the window instead of a flower-ljasket 
Every schoolboy had admired and coveted the curipus pieces of 
mechanism, in the shaja? of miniature water-mills and sand 
clocks, which had been left in Mi.ss Berry’s chai*ge by av 
ing('niou8 brother, wdio hsul quitted Oldbury to make his fortune 
forty ymrs ago, and never came back again. Every little girl 
had b^n delighted with the bead baskets and dancing cork-dolls 
on which Miss Ik'riy had cxemse<l her ingenuity, in what she 
laillefi her dark days ; and all the Sunday-school children in the 
pla(»' had lasen edified by pondering over a pictorial chart of 
Scripture history, th.at filled an entiiT side of the little sitting 
room, and to the designing of which Miss BeiTj' had devoted her 
artistic jwwers since the sinfulness of au existence given up to 
l>oad ba^ets had come home to her. 

She regarded this map as the great work of her life; and she 
used to say that she could never be thankful enough to Mr. 
Pierrepoint for tlie descriptions of Palestine in the-first sermons 
he had preached at Oldbury, which had set her upon the task. 

The drawing of tie very original little pictuivs which now 
covered every inch of the wall had interested her, more than the 
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fMsbioniag of bead baskets had ever dcme, and then the posses¬ 
sion of such an educational treasure gave her an excuse for 
iiiviting the neighbours’ children to her house oftener, and 
giving them more frequent slices of cake and new 8ixi>ence8, as 
stimulants to memory, than Mrs. Lutridge would have con¬ 
sidered justifiable under other circumstances. The neighbours, 
who had watched her exits and entrances for tVe lost forty 
years, would have said that it was impossible to imagine a more 
monotonous existence than hem ; yet it seemed to herself that 
she had })asted and painti^d a great many crises of her life in 
among the little pictures; and when sometimes, in the twilight, 
she allowed herself to sit idle and contemplate her great work, as 
artists love to do, it was not always the events the drawings were 
meant to represent that came before her mind as she gazed. 

“ Ah ! ” slie would say, “ it was while I was putting those 
many coloura into Joseph’s coat that I got the letter to say my 
]ioor brother William was dead. I was in the desert when I 
iieard about that failure of the Hristol Bank which lost Arabella 
and me nearly all our fortunea I was drawing that oak at 
.Mamre—it has got a ipreat blot upon it now—^when Mrs. Lutridge 
came in to say that Mr. Piei-repoint was actually going to be 
married, and not to an Oldbury lady. I had just begun the 
bordering, when Mrs. Piemqroint called the first time, and 
stayed so long, and admired my drawing in such a friendly 
way; and I had only got round tlio comer when I heard tliat 
Itircnie was born, and she was dying. Ah, dear! what a lesson 
iiiat the brightest lots are unstable! How dreadful it would 
Ave been, to be sure, if any one in Oldbury had ever 
iiiviod her. I wonder whether some of us were quite as 
riendly to her—pretty, gay, little thing—as we might have 
been. To bo sure,-it was a surprise, when we had made up out- 
minds to some one so different, to have a stranger come among 
ns after all! ” 

“After all” did not in Miss Berry’s inmost thoughts mean 
an accusation of flirtation witli any Oldbury lady against BIr. 
Pierrepoint. His arrival, in the past time, had no doubt been 
a great event to many of the fi^mal^inhabitants of 01dbur}% 

He came into the midst of a very stagnant spiritual and 
intellectual life, a young, eloquent jjreachcr, who, if he had not 
at that time gone through any very deep spiritual experiences 
himself, bad been brought up under a much more exciting and 
emotional system of religious teaching tlian had been given ici 
Oldbury before his coming. 
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The phrases he used, and the doctrines on vhieh he es{>ecudlv 
insisted, did not perhaps mean as much to him as they had done 
to the teachers who had first given them prominence, but he 
was sincere in his advocacy as far as it went. His hearers had 
more spiritual conceptions of duty, and higher aims in life, 
presented to them than they had ever known before ; and if the 
scmpIes he suggested about matters of dress and social amuse¬ 
ment were somewhat trivial and exaggerated, it was the promi¬ 
nence given them by his female admirers, and their elevation 
into badges of party feeling, that did the real harm. Oldbury , 
was not a place where a change, wise or foolish, in social 
practices would be carried out without an immense dust of 
contest and heat of paity spirit being raised and blown about it. 

Miss Beny took her side—what the Oldbury ladies calletl 
“ the serious side ”—after the very first sermon. It was a real 
epoch to her—^the beginning of a higher, or at all events a more 
active and conscious, spiritual life. But having taken her side 
at once, she was too humble and kindly to foim harsh judg¬ 
ments of those who held back, as some of her friends were 
disposed to do. 

It was pure benevolence, untinged with any love of victorj’, 
that made her rejoice ecstatically when, abont a year after Mr. 
Pierropoint’s advent, it was whispered about among his adherents 
that Mrs. Lutridge, the rich banker’s wife, hitherto the leader 
of all the gaieties in Oldbury, had resolved to give no more 
card-parties, and had actually taken the ostrich feather out 
of her winter bonnet. She never thought of claiming any 
superiority over her friend for having been beforehand with her 
in choosing the right way, and she very soon allowed herself fr* 
fall as completely under Mrs. Lutridge’s guidance in spiritual 
as she had formerly done in woridly concerns. 

Even when Mrs. Lutridge’s n<*w zeal and devotion eclipsed^ 
tliat of all Mr. Pierrepoint’s earlier friends, she could still go 
smiling about, and shame the other serious ladies out of their 
latent jealousy by her congratulations on the benefits that must 
accrue to the whole town, now that two such sujjerior people 
as dearest Mrs. Lutridge and excellent Mr. Pierrei>oint 1ml 
found each other out, and were willing to take the direction 
of everybody’s concerns into their own hands. 

The remaining ladies of the worldly party retired from tlie 
contest when they found themselves deserted so conspicuously 
by their leader; and though the few gentlemen of Oldbury 
were rather less amenable, and stuck to some of their old 
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fashioned amusements after Mrs. Liitridge had definitely de¬ 
clared against them, they were too small a minority, and just 
then of too little account in Oldbury, to foim any serious 
obstacle to the general harmony. 

It only served to make Mrs. Lntridge more interesting, luid 
to rally the hearts of her female friends round her, when it was 
known that Mr. Lntridge, hithei'to the Oldbuiy ideal of a well 
conducted family man, had insisted on giving one of his odious 
dinner-parties on a Thursday lecture night: and there was but 
one united sentiment of triumph and congratulation tclegrapheil 
from bench to Iwricli on the evening when the final victoty was 
won, and Mr. Lntridge was obseiwed following his wife into 
the lecture room, with that touch of added stateliness in his 
bearing, which Oldbury understood to signify that ho hail 
found it advisable to succumb in a domestic contest, and wished 
to warn outsiders against presuming on his defeat. 

The halcyon days of peace and univcisol good-will that 
followed Mr. Lutridge’s capitulation were too perfect to last 
for ever; but the stoim that ended them burst from a quite 
unexpected quarter. 

Of course everybody knew that Mr. Pierrepoint must mairy 
some time, and it cannot be denied that this certainty was 
hardly ever mentioned in Oldbury society without causing a 
good many hearts to flutter. Miss Beny congratulated herself 
that she had passed the age for “ all that sort of thing,” as she 
phrased it, and could listen to the confidences of her female 
friends without any trou])le on her own account. “ Though, to 
be sure,” as she sometimes said, “ veiy extraordinaiy things did 
happen to people at all times of thcii’lives, and one never knew 
when one w'as quite safe.” Even to her the uncertainty of con¬ 
jecture was harassing enough to make it quite a relief when the 
advent of a sister of dear Mrs. Lntridge, on a long visit to Old¬ 
bury, pointed Mr. PieiTcpoint’s way to a wife so clearly, that it 
was hardly worth w'hile to waste another conjecture on the 
subject. There was a rumour in Oldbury afterwards, tliat Mr. 
Lntridge had once said to a confidant in the privacy of his 
sitting-room at the bank, that he believed it was the coming of 
Mrs. Lntridge’s sister to Oldbury that frightened Mr. Pierre¬ 
point into matrimony. Only a few people had courage to 
believe that such a speech had been made with impunity; yet 
the fisets remained. .During the summer of Mrs. Lutridge’s 
sister's residence at Laurel House, Mr. Pierreyroint was observed 
to make frequent short absences from Oldbury, and on his 
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retom from one of tiieae, about bamrat time, it was noticed 
tliat, instead of walking up the hill, as usual, to call on Mrs. 
Lutridge, he paid a Tisit to Mr. Lutridge at the bank, and on 
going away was followed to the door by that gentleman, and 
shaken very warmly by the hand on the door-step in sight of 
several Oldbury passers by. 

Before evening the thunder-clap had fallen. Every man, 
woman, and child in Oldbury knew that in three weeks’ time a 
Mrs. PierreiToint was coming to Oldbury—a perfect stronger to 
the place, of whose very existence no one, not even Mrs. Lut- 
I’idge, had ever heard before that day. Putting all personal 
(ionsiderations aside, Oldbury could not feel that it had been 
treated with proper confidence; nor could the ladies of the 
place regard that hearty shake of the hand, bestowed Mr. 
Lutridge on the cvilprit, as other than a melancholy display of 
mean spirited triumph over their discomfiture. 

Somehow or other all the gentlemen of Oldbury seemed to 
grow an inch or two taller, and to feel warranted in taking 
more upon themsc'lves aftin- Mr. PieiTepoint’s marriage was 
declared. Before the evening was ovci' there was hardly one 
who had not vexed the soul of wife or sister by declaring that 
he had known all along how it would be. Talk of men being 
more magnanimous than M'omen, and less disposed to recur to, 
vexatious topics ! The Oldbury tea-tables could have* borne 
signal testimony to tlie contrary at that ]>eriod; but then, to be 
sure, the unclerical masculine portioti of the community had 
had to put up with a long couroe of disregard, and might be 
expected to take so signal an opportunity of re-asserting itself. 

Miss Bony being so fortunate as to have neither husband, 
lu’Other, nor lover to work on her feelings, recovered the shock 
of the first 8ur{)rise more quickly than other people; and though 
she was unable to keep her congi-atulations free from embarrass¬ 
ing allusions to past pos.sibilities, she could express her good-will 
u ith a fervour that was actually grateful to Mr. Pierrepoiut 
amid the genero,! coldness. 

“ It was no doubt dreadful to think of any of dear Mrs. 
liUtridge’s plans falling to the ground,” she observed ; “ but, to 
1« sure, what was slie thinking of—there never had been any 
])lan; and if there seemed to be any little backwardness or 
shyness on the part of certain ))eople—^the idea of a stranger 
coming among them,—dear Mr. Pierrepoint would underetand 
•—quite accounted,—and it was said, used to a difierent way 
of life; the daugliter of a lady of rank; of a Tiody Selina Deane I 
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To be sore, how it sounded! Not enough perhaps to embarrass 
Mrs. Lutridge, who had been used to the best society, and was 
not to be surpassed for elegance—but humbler people—however, 
if gratitude and good-will counted for anything in a simple way, 
Miss Berry could answer for there being a large store awaiting 
the young bride in Oldburj'.” 

All down the steep street of the little town, from the top of 
the hill, where he hail passed Mi-s. Lutridge’s house without 
calling, to the door of Miss Berry’s abode, Mr. Pieirepoint 
walk^ in the golden light of the last October afternoon be 
spent in Oldbury before his maniage, listening to this inco¬ 
herent chatter, and to a great deal more like it, with a smile of 
genuine pleasure on his handsome face. And when they shook 
hands on the door-step, and he replied with fervent thanks to 
her timid “God bless and prosjwr you,” there w'as actually 
a sudden upspringing of moisture to his eyes. He was a very 
fervent, impressionable, sympathetic temj)ered man, wearing 
his heart on his sleeve more openly than is convenient in our 
chill English climate, and having in his character a certain 
necrasity for living in the warm sunshine of universal gqpd-will 
and applause, which made his position in Oldbuiy a somcwhai 
perilous one. 

He had been a gootl deal ]>ained by the cold turning away of 
so many friendly faces; paineil, and puzzled, and rendered 
anxious about the future success of his niuiisti'ationH among 
his people; doubtful even conceming the wisdom of his choice 
—which was, he admitted to himself, a little inconsistent with 
former profeasions. Even Miss Berry’s timid support ami 
fluttering good-will was welcome, and ciime like a ray of sun¬ 
shine that day. 

She, on her side, thought she should be grateful all her life 
for the Vay in which he had received her poor wonls. Shf; 
would never, she promised herself, care again for the little 
necessary slights, which in other moods it wtis so natural in- 
should put upon her. 

It takes very little to bind some hearts for ever—hearts that 
have been very much starved of love and kindness. A little 
crumb of consideration, a faint show of good-will, will buy all 
their long accumulated stores of devotion cheaply enough. 

From that day forth Miss Berry’s championship, such os 
it was, was secured to the little bride, who soon after came 
to Oldbury. 

Almost everybody else had a great deal to say against her; 
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it CKonot denied that, as Mr. Pien«p(dn^8 ebosc^ wife, 
. iflie'was a pnzzUng^ to the “seriona” ladies <3i Old- 

Imzy. I%e wore a wnger and better curled oStricli featbei 
in her hat than the one Mrs. Lntridge bad laid aside. Her 
pretty littie head was decked out of an evening with ail 
manner of fluttering knots of ribbon, mid elaborate braids 
of hair. She did not sci'uple to say that her favourite bead- 
di’ess had come fiom Paris, and to ofler the pattern of it to 
Mrs. Lutridge’s sister. She made the direst confusion in 
the tract cupboard, and mixed the tracts for the converted 
and the unconverted with hopeless want of discrimination. 
She gossiped with the cottagera instead of scolding them, 
and she played with the little childi'en at the infant school, 
and curlfid their hair, when she ought to have been teaching 
them their Watts’ Catechism. 

Sbe was enough to cause a whole army of professora to 
backslide, Mrs. Lntridge said, moi-e especially as Mr. PiexTe- 
]>oint seemed strangely blind to ber shortcoinijigs, and might 
lie seen smiling down into her face with the utmost com¬ 
placency, while she clung to his arm, and laughed and chatted 
to him up to the very threshold of the vestry door of a Sunday 
morning. Mrs. Lutridge considered that ho conld not walk 
with pitch and not be defiled, and began to discover a lament¬ 
able falling off in the fervour and fiilimss of doctrine of the 
Simday sermons. They no longer edified her, and she lamented 
having to spend so many of the precious Sabbath hours in 
listening to them. 

Some scruples about the lawfuliu^ss of using a fomi of prayer 
suggested themselves to her mind, after Lady Selina Lieane 
came to Oldbury, and twice passed her in the street without 
bowing; and if the preacher at the only Dissenting chapel 
in the town had not also been the principal ginccr of f3ie place, 
whose weekly bills Mrs. Lutridge was always disputing, her 
allegiance to the Church of England (such as it was) might 
have been undermined at that period of her life. 

It was in tlie autumn of the year succeeding the marriage 
that Lady Selina Deane turned Oldbury upside down, by 
bringing her carriage, and horses, and livery servants to the 
Rectory, and dashing about the streets quite furiously, as 
if she (or at any rate ber coachman) thought that people 
were ever in a hurry, or could have anything particular to 
do in Oldbury. Pairtief ran very high after Lady Selina came, 
and there seemed to be a danger of the old distinction of serious 
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awl worldly forgotten, in a now division of tbe jAriaU- 
ionera into partisang and ncai-partisang of the paiaonage ladies. 

Miss Beiiy hninblj hoped it vras not l^caase Seling 
kept hw oartiage standing at her door an hour at a time, while 
she admired the map, that she could not help. disceming some 
very Taluahle qualities in that lady. And Mrs. Lutridge was 
quite sure that her decided oinnion as to Lady Selina’s frivolity 
and worldliness bad nothing whatevei' to do with her having 
had tbe unaccountable stupidity and insolence to stop her in 
the street one day, and give her a message to herself, under the 
impression that she was her own jjarlour-maid. Mrs. Lutiidge 
was so eloquent one day at a tract meeting on the sinfulness of 
paying homage to worldly rank and distinction, in preference to 
spiritual gifts, that Miss Berry shed toai-s of rc-morse at her own 
sup]K>sed inconsistency, and had to go to laid with a headache 
as soon as she got home. 

It was a pity; for, as it turned out, that was an evening 
when toara miglit well have been spared in Oldbury, so many 
liad to be shed in the days that followed. 

In the midst of all this exciteriiont, when the quarrel was at 
its height, a sudden hush came. People spoke the names of 
Ijady Selina and Mrs. Picii'ej)oint low when they met in the 
streets. The knocker at the llectory was tied up, and the 
Doctor’s face looked grave as he loft tlie house. Things wertJ 
not going on so favourably there as could be wisLcid, people said 
mysteriously to each other as they stood round the churcli door 
after sendee on the next Sumky, and commented on tbe effort 
it had cost poor Mr. Pien'ei»oiHt to get through the sermon. A 
line healtliy son was born at the Rectory, whom Oldbury 
udo]>ted as an object of interest at once; but the fair little 
mother—several people’s hearts smote them as they named her ; 
and not a few resolutions, almost vows, were legistered under 
the Sunday autumn sunshine, by her late critics, that they 
would not notice so very exsictly how near she was to the 
ehuixih door when she laughed u]) into Iter husband’s face, or 
how trippingly her feet danced down the aisle, if only she would 
come and repeat those offences among them again. 

In the evening a stranger performed the service; but he 
might as well liavo preached from the top of Snowdon for any¬ 
thing tbe Oldbuty jieople heard of bis discourse. 

It had been whisijered by the pew-openers and beadles, as the 
congregation went into dmrch, and eveiybody knew it,—she 
was d^d. She would never scandalize any one in Oldbury any 
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more; the pretty little thing; the gay little thing j people had 
fancied they had not liked her, but ^e had managed to fiU up a 
great apace in their thoughts, and now it was just as if a bright 
beam of sunshine had faded suddenly, leaving them all very 
conscious of the blank darkness. 

There was nothing to be heard but tears and sobs in the 
church as long as the service lasted; and Miu Lutridge had to 
keep her face buried in her handkerchief the whole time. She 
wished, perhaps, that she had not held her lips so rigidly drawn 
down that last time when Lady Selina’s carriage passed her in 
the rood, and Mrs. Pierrepoint looked out and nodded with 
such a coaxing, bright little smile. Yet, by dint of dwelling a 
great deal on the extent of her own sori'uw, she contrived to 
{lersuade herself, before her tears were all shed, that she and 
that deiir childish little Mrs?. Pierrejiouit had been very good 
friends on the whole, and had understood and appreciated each 
other at bottom after all. 

She made up her mind that she would forget any little 
uncoinfortableness there had ever been j and, at all events, no 
one should prevent her doing her duty to the child. She was 
firmly resolved on Unit. No slights from Lady Selina should 
induce her to deprive the motherless balie at the Rectory of 
the advantages of her constant sujiervision. If, by and bye, 
anything of his poor mother’s lightness of disposition should 
betray itself, it might be well for him that there should 
be some one at hand wdth firmness to repress the incipient fault 
in time. To be sure, things were wonderfully ordered; it 
might be a great blessing to that poor little Pierrepoint to 
bo guided from the firat by firmer hands than would have been 
over him if his dear mother had lived. 

Mrs. Lutridge’s sobs grew less distressing as she followed out 
her thoughts; and though her eyes w'ere red and swollen with 
weeping when the final blessing was pronounced, and she raised 
her hc^ from her handkerchief, yet she was able to talk with 
considerable eloquence on the wisdom of the inscrutable deem's 
during her walk home; and she rather sbirtled Mr. Lutridge by 
the shaiqmess with which she reproved him for characterising the 
late event as a “ mysterious Providence.” 

Jjady Selina Deane did not dispute the possession of her 
grandchild with Oldbury and Mrs. Lutridge, as some jieople 
feared she might. She was in a great hurry to get away when 
the melancholy event was over, and professed hei’self too much 
overcome with gi’ief for her daughter’s death to have any atten- 
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tion to «paro for the “ unhappy child,” as, to Miss Berry’s 
indignation, she persisted in calling the baby. 

She even went so far as to say something to Mrs. Lutrit^ 
when she called on the day of the funeraJ, which that lady 
interpreted into a formal making over of all jesponsibilty con¬ 
cerning her grandson to her. A very few days afterwards the 
handsome bay horses and smart chariot, that had attracted 
so mn«h attention, weie seen for the l^t time in Oldbury 
streets; and people began to look back on the time when they 
were always’(hushing about everywhere as a past brilUant eni, 
such as Oldbury must never expect to know again. 

There was only the baby at the Rectory, and a something 
in Mr. Kerrepoint’s face, as he stood u}) in his pulpit on Sun¬ 
days, and moved about on his week-day ministrations, to 
prevent everything being precisely as it had been a year 
befoie. 

The breach (to give it a more serious name tliaii it had 
perhaps deserved) was quite healed between the pastor and hi.s 
people. 

Mrs. Lutridge took longer notes than ever of the Sunday 
sermons; and when Mrs. Lutridge recurred to some of the 
difficulties respecting the doctrines of the Established Chm'ch 
she had once professed to be troubled with, it cost her a flood of 
tears to discover that her husband was capable of niisundm- 
standing her state of mind so entirely. 

When Mr. Pierrepoint recovered from the fiist stunning 
effect of his great domestic trial, it was some comfort to him to 
find shed around him the same sunshine of admiring good-will 
and confidence that had made the first years of his ministrations 
in Oldbury pass so pleasantly. 

He felt positively grateful to Mra. Lutridge for foigetting h(*r 
late grievances, and showing herself willing to resume her old 
dictatorship in school and charity club ailairs. He was in no 
mood of mind to resent the usurfiation of authority which his 
pre-occupation tempted her to aclaeve. He was passing through 
a crisis of great mental straggle, and the daily routine of out¬ 
ward existence 8lip|)ed past him like the events of a dream. 

In common with many people who have been accustomed to 
look at religion chiefiy iiom the emotional and subjective side, 
and who have adopted the phraseology of highly spiritual 
doctrine, without having individually experienced its power, 
his first real sorrow came in the character of a gioat shaker and 
disturber of old belief s. 
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The heavenly lights which be had always supposed to he 
there, beyond the flood of earthly snnshine in which he was 
walking, refused to ^ow themselves distinctly, now that hU 
sun had gone down in sudden night, and his soul was, for a 
time, wra]i{>cd in a cloud of thick darkness. 

It was often torture to him to have to get up and preach of 
00 X 01011 ), and assured hopes, which he could not feel, the more 
•isfiecisilly as he had been accustomed to teach that the \ 5 ery ex¬ 
istence of these hopes for each individual dejiended on his power 
of appropriating them. 

It would have been well for the future integrity of his char- 
iicter and flnnnuss of his faith, if he had had courage to give up 
liis duties for a time, confess his inefilciency as a toucher, and go 
away to battle out his diihculties to an honest issue; but such 
a coui'se of conduct did not lie within the scope of his nature. 
He could not break up old ties; he could not come down from 
the height on which he stood, and disappoint and bewilder those 
who were looking up to him as the awakoner of their spiritual 
life, by confessing that he had taught what he did not experi¬ 
mentally know. It would have been death to him to attempt 
this. He did what he could; lie struggled, and worked, and 
thrust away thoughts that looked like temptations to him, and 
gradually a calmer state of mind came back, and a certain 
measure of light. But his character suflered, his sympathies 
were narrowed by what he went tlirough instead of widened, as 
they might have been, had he been able to meet his trial in an 
honester way. 

Meanwhile the baby at the Iloctoiy struggled through infancy 
to childhood, not filling up any gi-eat space in liis father’s thoughts. 
He had so many self-ajipointed guardians that Mr. Pierrepoint 
might be excused for feeling himself absolved from bestowing 
much personal care upon him. Little Stcenie Pierrepoint was 
the child of the whole town, and every lady in it considered her¬ 
self more or less responsible for his well-doing. 

From three years old to six, he paid moi-e visits than any 
ot^er inhabitant of Oldbury, The devout single ladies coveted 
his company almost as much as that of his father, and would 
give up a Thursday evening lecture to entertain him at tea. 

It was much t^ked of among them, that he early showed a 
delight in arranging their drawing-room chairs into pews, and 
in delivering harangues from supposititious pulpits. Miss Berry 
took the trouble to write down some of his childish discourses, 
and found so many well known phrases strung together with a 
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certain coherence, that she could not but regard them as 
delightful evidences of early enlightenment. 

Mra Lutridge was beginning to consider that such very pre¬ 
cocious spiritu^ development might probably be the precursor 
of an early death, and that she might as well be collecting 
materials for a future memoir, when some lady, a little more 
discerning than the rest, pointed out that the child was amusing 
himself .during the whole exhibition by mimicking his father’s 
voice and gestures with extraordinary skill. 

Mrs. Lutridge could not believe in such depravity in one so 
young, till one day it came into Steenie’s head, at her house, to 
diversify his entertainment by acting the members of the 
congregation listening to the sermon, and slie caught sight of 
certain emphatic gestures made by the curly head, and a 
swelling inii)ortanct> assumed by the childish figure that, some¬ 
how or other, brought a very uncomfortable flush of self- 
consciousness into her face. She gave up all thought of the 
memoir from that day forth; had more confidence in the 
•stability of Steenie’s health tlian heretofore j and instead of 
regarding him in the light of a possible “folded lamb," or 
•‘gathered flower,” gave way at times to most melancholy 
prognostications respecting his future career, and the heart¬ 
aches he would occasion his father. 

Poor Mr. Pierrepoint, who had been accustomed to nothing 
but the most rapturous congratulations on hi.s young son’s dis¬ 
positions, was a good deal puzzled by the sudden change. He 
showed a paternal disinclination to sec his little son’s faults in 
the worst light, which rather scandalized Miu Luti'idge ; but he 
put a stop to Steenie’s promiscuous visitings in the town, and 
began to try to have tlie child moi'e with him than formerly. 
Seated on a little chair in the study, with Ins spelling book or 
his Latin gi'annnar in his hand, Steeiiie bad opportunities of 
studying his father on week-days as well as in the pulpit. He 
(lid study him a great deal, and read more in his face than he 
did in the book. He got to know exactly what he thought of 
the difierent visitore who canre in, how glad he was when some 
of them went away, and wliat twinges of disgust he sometimes 
endured while making the usual civil replies to their criticisms 
of bis sermons. 

It was a curious sort of companiovship between the two, with, 
so much more of comprehension and sympathy on the side oi the 
younger than' the elder. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was puzzled sometimes at the considering 
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look in the .brj^t yoting eyes that he often snriniBed watching 
him from the stool in the corner; and he would lay down his 
pen in the middle of a sentence and call Steenie to him, and put 
his hand softly on his curly head and ask him some babyish 
question, such as he thought suitable to bis understanding. The 
bo/s heart grew hot, with a strange mixture of love and indig¬ 
nation and pain on these occasions. He would have given any¬ 
thing in the world to be able to say something to convince his 
father that he was not so foolish as he seemed to suppose; but 
he only looked sulky and injured, and muttered his answer so 
unintelligibly that Mr. Pierrepoint gave up the attempt at con¬ 
versation in despair, and wish^, with a sigh, as Steenie retreat(«d 
to his stool, and began to count the marbles in his pocket again, 
that he had better spirits, or that there were any study in tlie 
world which could teach him to make himself agi-eeable to his 
son. 

Times improved for Steenie when he was old enough to 
attend the Grammar School of the town as a day scholar. He 
was quick enough to have no difficulties with his lessons, and 
soon climbed over the heads of elder scholars, while his gay 
humour made him popular in the playground. Jf the busy- 
bodies of Oldbury had but let him alone, and bad not thought 
it their duty to report every boyish misdemeanour of which h<! 
was guilty to his father, he would Lave been quite happy. As 
it was, his temper was kept in a constant state of irritation by 
the knowledge that his incomings and outgoings were spied upon; 
and his affection for his father w^as weakened by the continual 
collisions of wills that other i>eople’s interference brought 
about. 

Mr. Pierrepoint could not divest himself of the notion which 
the Oldbury lailies were always impressing upon him, that some¬ 
how or other his son was bound to set an example of especially 
correct demeanour to the other youths of the town; arrd Steenie 
relielled sturdily against the idea of being looked at in the light 
of a walking sermon. 

Ho would have restrained his mischievous propensities for the 
single pm-pose of pleasing his father, for whose affiection he often 
vehemently longed; but he looked on the extra strictness im- 
(losed on him as a weak yielding to Mru. Lutridge’s influence 
on his father’s part, and felt as if he .were asserting the indepen¬ 
dence of the family by kicking against ii 

But all this time Miss Berry has been putting her latch-key 
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into her door, and there, just as the door dies o|>en, Steenie 
Pierrepoint comes running up the street from the school-house, 
with bis satchel over his shoulder, and an uiunistakeable grin ol 
pleasure on his face. 

The only house in Oldbury that he liked visiting now was 
Miss Ben-y’s, and he had made up his mind to spend a jolly 
afternoon, in tuming ovmr her brotlier’s old mechanical toys, 
and reading some volumes of old fsishioncd fairy talcs, that, by 
dint of much coaxing, he had persuaded her to take down from 
her uppermost boob-sj>elf. 



CHAPTER VI. 


STEEVIE. 

Ii(.RiE was dmconcerted to perceive tliat the brojirl smile dis.t))- 
pciircd from Steenie’s jdcasant fucc when his eyes fell ou her. 

“ Oh, you have some one with you,” he said, in a dismayed 
voice; then, hrigliteiiing up as he scanned Elsie from hciul to 
foot, “ hut never iniiid, it’s not one of the little Lu(iidgt«.” 

“ My dear Hhsjnic," said Miss Bei-ry, “ J do wish—that 
tongue of yours—if it lia<l bwn one of the dear little Lutridges, 
1 know quite well you would have l>ccn—but it is only Elsie 
Blake, who is so good as to come and dine with uk." 

Tlioy were in the tiny vestibule of the little house by this 
time; and to Elsie’s suquisti (he had seemed such a formidable 
rough BchooUwy a minute Isifoi-e) Steenie threw liis anns round 
Miss Beiuy’s neck and Isjstowed a hearty hug upon her. Then, 
ttS an nftor-thouglit, he gave an expevimenUl twitch to the curls, 
that had been blown by the spring wind a little too far over hei 
forehead. 

“ Now, Stoonie, dear," said Miss B<uTy in an expostulatory 
tone, “I have confided to you fninkly that it fs a front, and 
gone the length of showing you exactly how 1 fasten it on, so 
you need not look so curiously at it every time.” 

“ It is such an odd concern, and yon are such, a delightful old 
Berry. I like you up to your freut better than all the other 
sour Oldbury iMOplo put togi'ther—you know I do.” 

“ But, my dear, when there are others so much more worthy 
—though cci-tainly I can venlure to say that I have felt like a 
mother to you ever since you were btwn.’’ 

■ ** No, not like that,” said Steenie, throwing back his head, 
anfjP honsidering her gravely. “ My mother would not have 
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looked like you. She would never have worn a front if she had 
lived to be ever so old.” 

“ My dear, of coarse I did not mean that I was like your 
mother, only my feeling. She was, oh ! so different from me, I 
have told you often.” 

“Yes,” said Steenie, proudly; “the prettiest, nicest, hap¬ 
piest looking person that ever came to Oldbiuy,—th.at’s what 
you say she was.” 

“ You are a fortunate boy to have had such a mother; and 
then your father, such a good man !” 

“Oh, I know all about that,” said Steonie abruptly. “Let’s 
go into the dining-room and look at tlie map. Ifave yon put in 
that strong man killing a lion in a pit on a snowy day that I 
found out ifor you ?” 

“ Yes, here he is,” said Miss Berry, opening her sitting-room 
door. “ 1 have been obliged to screw him up into a corner, and 
make the lion moi-e like a pnppy dog than 1 could have wished 
artistically, for I am getting short of space. You can explain 
some of the jnctures to little Miss Blake, while I take off my 
Itonnet and help Caroline to bring tlie dinner.” 

The two children looked at each other shyly, without speak¬ 
ing, for some minutes after they were left alone. 

“ I say,” said Steenie at last, “ you ain’t any relation to Mrs. 
Lutridge, are you 1” 

“No, no,” cried Elsie emphatically. 

“ Then come along,” said Steenie. 

Elsie was rather puzzled to know what “ come along ” meant, 
as they neither of them went anywhere; bnt slie concluded that 
it was equivalent to saying “ Let us he friends,” and she allowed 
herself to feel all the ecstatic happiness that such a proposition 
was calculated to give her. 

When Mias Berry, following her small maid servant with the 
dinner-tray, re-entered the room, she found the two children 
kneeling close together in a corner, and laughing heartily over 
some grotesque faces Steenie was surreptitioittdy introducing 
among the scroll-work bordering of the map. 

Their mingled joyful voices, filling the shabby dark little 
room, gave her the keenest pleasure, aa if a flood of sunshine, 
and delicious flowei- scents, and purest air had come rotmd her; 
and though she suspected danger to her greatest treasure, she 
could not bring herself to inquire wliat tliey were doing. 

Elsie was in paradise too. She could hardly believe her eyes 
as they followed tlie motions of Steenie’s fingeiu 
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Tltero, with down-drawn lijm and np-tnmed eyes, Mrs. Lut- 
rtdge’e face looked out from a rose—the leaf near it turned, by 
magic, into the man who kept the t\impike on the Bath Road ■, 
and jxwitively, there, walking down that great coil of flomdsbes 
as if it were a road, her own figure and Aunt Margaret’s grew 
up under the pencil. Their poke bonnets, their straight dresses, 
the very way she hung back staring round her, and Aunt Mar¬ 
garet looked straight on. 

“ Oh, how clever yon are ! What a wonderful boy you are!" 
she sighed admiringly! “ IIow J wish tlie pencil would do like 
ihat with me ! ” 

“ Why should not it ? ” asked Steenie condescendingly. 
“Some girls draw—my cousin Cecil Russel does. I’ve lots 
of little pictures she has sent me in letters. 1 ’U show them to 
you some day.” 

“You have a cousin !” said Klsie, with admiration and envy 
iuci'easiug at every word. “ How nice to have a cousin j an<l 
what a nice name Cecil is ! ” 

“Yes,” sjiid Steenie hesitatingly; “but I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing. Slie has not half such a nice face as you have. 1 ’ve 
often thought of tliat W'hen I’ve looked at you in church. 
Cecil’s jolly enough, but you, somehow or other, you are alto¬ 
gether different.” 

“Am I? Oil clear, I don’t want to be different,” said Elsie, 
her little face lengthening. “ Don’t say I am so very different.” 

“ You are, however,” said Steenie stoutly. “ But you have 
a great deal the nicest face.” 

Elsie was doubtful whether or not the second part of the sen¬ 
tence atoned for the first; but Miss Bi?rry called them to take 
iheir seats, and the conversation could not be pursued further. 

“ Oh, I say,” observed Steenie \\ lien the covers were taken 
oil' the jiotatoes and sausage-rolls, and a perspective of pudding 
and dessert on the siilelmard presented itself before him—“I 
say, I met Mrs. Lutridge as I was coming out of school. She 
saw roe tmn in liere, and she’s sure to call just now, to see wha;^ 
you arc giving me for dinner; so if there is anything you don’t 
want her to see, yon’d better put it away at once.” 

“ Anything I don’t want her to see, Steenie, dear 1 You do 
Hotter me dreadfully by putting things in such a coarse way. 

Anything I don’t want dear Mrs. Lutridge to see-. To be 

sure, almonds and niisiiig for dessert, and preserved ginger are 
luxuries more suited to Mrs. Lutridge’s position than to the 
state into which it has pleased-; but why you should think 
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me eajMble of hidi»g—and oh, my dear Sfeenie ! I cannot see 
clearly throngh the blind, but is not tliat her bonnet coming up 
the steps 1” 

“ Yes, it i’s; and you left the door on the latch, so she will be 
in upon us in an instant, the prying old-” 

“ Friend,” inteqwsed Miss Ilerry quicklj^; “ and most un¬ 
thankful should we be for all her efforts after our good, if we did 
not make her welcome at all hours. To be sure, the preserved 
ginger—it was very inconsiderato in me—that large fly is g<?t- 
t.ing into the syrup ; and the closet would certainly be a sjifer 
place.” 

“ No, no, it is too late now ; you luul better sit still, she will 
catch you with it in your hand,” said Steenie, laughing. “ After 
all, she can’t do anything but jaw. Give us something to bo 
eating while she goes on at it.” 

Miss Berry’s hands wei‘e shaking too much to enable her to 
fill the plates quickly, and bcfoi-e any one was served the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Lutridge, followed by her usual train of 
pale faced daughters, sailed into the room. 

A good deal of commotion followed. The six little girls had 
all to be kissed by Miss Berry, and accommodated with seats, 
and meanwhile tlie dinner grew cold, and Mrs. Lutiidge stood 
upright in the middle of the room, and acquainted herself, to 
the minutest particular, with the condition of everything in it; 
from the pieserved ginger on the sideboard, and the vacant space 
in the book-shelf, whence Steenie had abstracted the fairy tale 
book, to Elsie’s worn winter dress and shabby black sash. 

Elsie, who trembled all over rmder tlic sharp look that finally 
rested on her, was made the subject of the fimt observation. 

“ So you have invited the little Blake child to dine with 
Steenie Pierrepoint,” Mrs. Lutridge said, with raised eyebrows 
directed towards Miss Beixy. 

Miss Berry could bear a gieat deal, but an attempt to limit 
her hospitality was the one offence that roused her to something 
like self-assertion. 

* " Yes,” she said, with a cei*tain dignity, as she drew Elsie a 
little forward. “ Dear- little Elsie Blake, her good grandmamma 
has been kind enough to trust me with her for tins afternoon. 
I have not much to offer in the way of entertainment, but I do 
my best, and the dear children all seem glad to come to me.” 

“ That we are,” cried Steenie defiantly; “ a great deal better 
pleased, I can tell you, than when we have to go to some other 
places.” 
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His face had grown quite red and eager; his curls seemed to 
be bristling up tdl round his head ; and he looked a good deal 
like a pugnacious little turkey-cock watching an opportunity to 
fly at somebody. 

Mrs. Lutridge looked down on him from under her eyelids. 

“ Hum ! ” she said ; tlien, contomptuously declining the pro- 
]) 08 ed combat, she turned back to Elsie. 

“What is your name?” she asked in a solemn tone, that 
suggested an intention of putting her through the Catechism. 

“ Elsie,” said Elsie gravely, as she did when Grandmamma 
called her up to go through that exercise on Sunday after¬ 
noons. 

“ Elsie is not a name at all,” objected Mrs. Lutridge. “ It 
is a short. I suppose your rcjil name is Alice, and you ought 
to have said so; but I have observed that little girls kept at 
home as yoii aie, seldom know how to answer a straightforwaiHl 
question projmrly.” 

“ Is Elsie the short for Alice ?” said Elsie, suddenly flushing 
up, and in her eagornoss taking hold of Mrs. Lutridge’s rustling 
dress. “ Oh, do tell me; I should so like to think I was oalletl 
Alice, like mamma ! I never knew before.” 

“ Extraordinai’v ! ” exclaiiued Mrs. Lutridge, in a loud aside 
to Miss IleiTy. “ Extraordinary ' that the child should not 
know what her name is, or whether she is called after her 
mother or not; vwst extraordinary, and, I should say, mv/ 
unsatisfjmtory indeed ! Uraula and Maud, sit still where you 
are; I don’t wish you to come over to this side of the I’oom. 
No, no, Sophia, you need not trouble yourself to hold out your 
doll. You have not the pleasure of little Miss Blake’s 
acquaintance, and I daresay she does not care for dolls; 
besides, it is time for us u> go home. 

“But the dear children,” siud Miss Berry, glancing anxiouslj' 
at the dish of almonds and raisins on the sideboard, and making 
a rapid mental division of its contents. “ To be sure there is 
not any great supply, but I can’t bear the thought of th^ 
all going away without tosting itnythiiig; and if you woum 
only allow me to give them esich a bunch to caiTy in their 
hands-” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Lutridge emphatically; “ they go 
home to a plain, wholesome dinner, such as I consider it my 
duty, as the head of a Christian household, to provide for my 
family. Luxivries wad dimUiea" (with a severe glance at the 
jjreserved ginger) “do not come within wy means. Other 
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people, I suppose, make tbeir own calculations; and I can only 
nope that no carnal love of display, or desire to vie with tiieir 
siiperioi's, leads them into unjustifiable expenses. In our 
conspicuous position in the town we are, unimppily, obliged 
to keep up a certain appearance, and live in a certain style; 
but how often do I, dear Miss Bony, when weighed down, as I 
so often am, with the cares my sfaition entails, envy people like 
you, whose safe, humble position in life sets them free from so 
many burdensome necessities. With no claims on one’s time, 
and no responsibilities, how easy it might be to lead a simple, 
happy, self-denying life, taking no thought for the nioiTow, 
restricting one’s wants to the fewest nccossaiies, in oixler to 
bestow one’s superfluity in good works; enjoying the spiritual 
blessing Mr. Pierrepoint expatiated on so delightfully last 
Sunday, of ‘ having nothing.’ ” 

“ We have dessert every day at our house,” struck in Steenic. 
“ Almonds, and raisins, and preserved ginger, and guava jelly, 
and—prawns, and—and ” (searching his memory desjwrately for 
further items, and stumblhig by mistake on the pruicipal pro¬ 
ducts of St. Peterslmrg) “ isinglass and caviare; we have all 
that, every day, for dessert at our house.” 

Mrs. Lutri%e, who had gently closed her eyes during* her 
exordium to Miss Berry, oijened them so suddenly that Elsie 
had a fancy she heai-d the eyelids click. “ Steenie,” she said, 
“ I shall be sorry to feel obliged agiun to recommend your j)oor 
dear fether to set you the third chapter of Janies to get by 
heart; but unless you leai'n to bridle that unruly tongue-” 

“ He quite forgot to hear me say it the last time,” cried 
Steenie triiunphantly. 

The delayed encounter threatened to become serious now, and 
Miss Berry, all agitated and fluttered as she was, thi-ew herself 
between the combatants. 

“Now, Steenie dear, you really are—and, dearest Mrs. 
Lutridge, boys, however well brought up, and with the best of 
ffergymen for their fathers, will still be boys. I am sure 1 
don’t mean to excuse them for it, but 1 am veiy much afraid 
it is the case with them all; and if I might suggest, since it is 
most likely past the dear ^ildren’s dinner hour, will you not 
all sit down, and do me the favour to partake of what there is 
on the table 1 ” 

Mrs. Lutridge was, however, unpersuadable on the subject of 
sitting down and as she had now kept the little party standing 
till their dinner was completely cold, she took her departure. 
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sweeping her train after her, and cairying a good deal of the 
minenine and comfort out of the little room she had so abraptiy 
inradeoL 

Miss Beiry dispensed the cold viands with a concerned, 
crestfallen face, which had a momentary effect even on Steenie's 
spirits; and Elsie forgot to look forward to the afternoon’s 
reading of the fairy tales, while she wondered why Mrs. 
Lutiidgc had been so sure that she would not care to play at 
dolls with her little daughter. 

The appeai’ance of the dessert unlocked their tongues, and 
tended to nuse their .spirits a little. 

“ Steenie dear,” Miss BeiTy began, as she divided the pre¬ 
served ginger, “ you know quite well that I never like to cast 
a gloom over the time we are together, but I am so very much 
afraid you went beyond the truth about the guava jelly and the 
})mwns, and those other things you mentioned. 1 am sure I 
don’t [iretend to judge as to what a gentleman might fancy for 
dessert, but isinglass ! I wish 1 could think you had not gone 
beyond the truth.” 

“She should not have begun jawing at you, then," said 
Steenie gloomily. 

Oh, my dear Steenie, but if you knew how it hurts me to 
think that for my sake you should have told a-” 

“ ‘ Cmra,’ ” internipt^ Steenie. “ Well, Elderberry, I’m 
sorry; but she ^oes make one tingle all over so, and feel in 
such a rage. One has not time to think what one iff saying, 
and geography or anything that comes into one’s head does for 
her. To jdeaso you, I ’ll behave better next time I see her." 

This concession entirely banished the cloud from Miss Berry’s 
kind face. Sunshine and content came back into the little 
room, and Elsie kept all her life a glowing recollection of the 
delights of the afternoon that followed. 

Steenie took down, and explained to Elsie, the dilapidated 
mechanical toys that Miss Berry reverenced, not only as relics 
of her lost brother, but ns the most wonderful inveutioiui of^ 
age. He made the wheels of all the little sand-mills run round, 
and got the water-clocks to tick, and the tumblers to tumble, 
and the {minted {mper ladies to dance to a tune Miss Beny 
played on her wheezy old piano; and Elsie felt as if she were 
transported to enchant(»i ground, with Steenie for magjcian, 
and thought she should never find it difSciilt to believe any- 
tiiing wonderful after this. 

When they were tired of play, the two children sat on the 
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floor in the cosiest comer of the window recess, where the after¬ 
noon sun shone over their heads on to the fairy tale book held 
between them; and Miss Berry took up her knitting, and sat 
in an easy chair at the end of the room, and looked at the two 
rosy faces, and the two golden heads touching each other as they 
bent over the same page, and had a vision of herself—not being 
herself, but a dillei-ent person (who might have existed surely) 
—living in a house where children did not come and go, but 
stayed Sways, and called her “ mothei-.” 

The children chattered a good deal at intervals in their 
reading, and Elsie discovered that Stcenie’s enjoyment of fairy 
tales was not lessened by the scruples and difficulties that 
troubled her. It was not that he was the more ci’eclulous of 
the two; hut with him it was less a matter t>f vita! importance 
to believe thoroughly, and live over again all that he read. A 
hazy, half belief was quite enough to carry him along with the 
story. 

“ VYhat does it matter ? ” he said : '* perhaps tlie white rat 
would have <lied in reality if her head had been cut off; but let 
us turn over the page and see how it goes on.” 

“ Ah, but it would have been so dreadful if she had died," 
objected Elsie. “I wonder how the Prince could. Would you 
have done it, if you had been he ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Steenie. “ It would have been 
for her good, as Mrs. Lutridge says; but do lot us finish the 
story.” 

After tea. Miss Berry siit l)etween the two children in the 
window recess, and as the spring day faded, they watched the 
lights springing up in the houses and shops of the old fashioned, 
irregularly built street; and Miss Berry told them how she re¬ 
membered it when there wore no lamps, and people went about 
with lanterns after dark; and from tliat she drifted into the 
history of a flood which liad occurred thirty years ago, when the 
waters of the Idle had filled all the lower streets of the town to 
Market Cross ; and related how her brother had jumped 
into the mill wem by Black Pool, when the waters were most 
disturbed, to save the lives of two little lambs that were being 
carried down the stream. 

Elsie was so eloquent in praise of this action, that Steenie 
grew Boinewhat critical, and would not acknowledge that mill 
weirs were such very dangerous places to jump into, even at 
flood time, or that thci'e was any such great merit in saving tlie 
lives of lambs that were sure to be killed in the end. 
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The Bectory stood just opposite Miss Berry’s hoiue, and as 
the self-willed rows of houses^ in their determination to avoid 
every semblance of i-^ularity, approached each other with a 
sudden curve at this [mrt of l^e street, a person sitting in the 
dark at Miss Bei'ry’s window could command a very complete 
view of evei^thing that passed in the Hector’s study when the 
fire buitied brightly, or the lamp was lighted. 

Miss Beiry was very conscientious about drawing down her 
blind, to save heiself from the temptation of overlooking her 
neighlxnirs; but to-night, with Steenie sitting by, there did not 
seem much harm in watching for the lighting-up of the opposite 
window, as it was to be the signal for Steenie’s return home. 

“ 'Tliere’s our lamp ! ” cried Steenie. “ Papa has come into 
his study, and is going to settle to his books, and I must go in 
there too and learn my leasons. It's a great bore. You can’t 
think how dull the evenings are. I mayn’t speak a word for 
fear of distiii’bing him. It’s a great bore.” 

“ 0 Steenie ! and he says he liked to see you sitting there 
with your books, and he has no one else. My dear, don’t go 
this minute : 1 want to say something I have had on my con¬ 
science for a long time. Steenie, you know I don’t like to cast 
a gloom-” 

“ Fire away,” interrupted Steenie rather gloomily. “ You 
may jaw me as much as you like. Elderberry, because I like 
you, and you ain’t Mrs. Lutridge.” 

“ My dear, I don’t know what you mean by ‘jaw.’ I hope 
you may be able to relieve my mind. It was a fortnight ago, 
Steenie, at the Spring Fair time, w-hen the giant, and the lady 
with two heads, and Ml the shows were on the Green, and your 
dear father gave it out as his opinion that the school children 
and everybody should be discouraged from going to the fair, 
l)«causo the shows and things partook of the nature of vanities. 
O Steenie, I am so sadly afraid you went one Saturday evening 
on the sly.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Steenie burst outi 
“ Bob Lutridge told you ! the sneak! I dared him to tell his 
mother, so he comes to you.” 

“ No, it was not Master Lutridge. I went down that Satur¬ 
day night to one of the cottages on the Green to take some wine 
to a sick i)ersou, and as I came back I saw a boy I was afraid 
was you coming out of a show with a crowd of rough people. 

(j Steenie, it gwe me such a turn to see you in such company, 
and your &ther such a good man.” 
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" I wish my father was a bad man,” said Steenie passionately. 
“ Oh, yon ne^ not shake yonr head at me, Beriy, foi-1 do—J 
do. I should not have everybody interfiling with me tlieii, and 
spying about me, and doing all they can to make me hate liim. 
And he—he would care more for me ; he would have taken me 
to the fair himself, as Jack Thomson’s father took him. Yes, 1 
do wish my father was a bad man.” 

“ My dear, you don’t know what it means to huTC a father 
who is a bad man,” said Miss Beriy, sighing, and glancing raund 
her little room, which would not have been as poor as it wsu? if her 
early family experience had been what it ought to have been. 

Steenie felt more uneasy in the gi-ave silence that followed 
than a prolonged lecture would have made him. 

“ There was no harm in it all,” he said. “ I never should 
have gone if Bob Lutridge had not boasted so; and he saw 
without paying by looking through the chinks. The giant was 
not worth seeing, and the lady h^ not two heads.” 

“ O Steenie, I don’t mind so much about Avhat you saw; it’s 
your going on the sty that hurts me so. Your father is too busy 
to look after you. He has our instnictiou to think of, and you 
should not blame us for being anxious over you. We think of 
him shut up in his study studying to teach us—and—and—of 
your mothei’ being in heaven. Steenie dear, if I were you I 
would just walk into the study now, and tell him all about it.” 

Steenie jumped up and stood silent for a few minutes, looking 
into the i-oom, wbere he could see his father’s figure pacing up 
and down. Even in the dim light Elsie could see that his lips 
were pressed tightly together and his hands clenched. 

“ He would scarcely listen to me when I began linst,” the boy 
said, “ and then he would look so, and there would be such a 
great deal of talk. He would not punish me; I should not . 
mind that half as much, but he would talk.. It Vould be much 
harder than jumping into the mill weir after the lambs.” 

“ Yes,” said Elsie quickly, “ but you said you should like to 
Msve something harder to do than tljat.” 

“ Well, good-night, Berry; good-night, little Elsie, I am 
going now,” the boy said. 

“And you will tell your father 1 Nothing will set you 
right but that,” Miss Beny persisted anxiously. 

“ I can’t promise; perhaps I shall, and perhaps I shan’t," 
said Steenie roughly. He slammed the room door, then ojie-ned 
it, and poked his head in for half a second. 

“ I say, you may look at our house, and if you see me go 
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straight into the study, you ’ll know I’m doing it; but I shall be 
wishing it was the mill weir all the time.” 

He darted off again, and the two left behind sat in their 
places watching the street silently. 

They heard the front door sh\it, saw Steenie’s figtire flash 
across the street and enter the house opposite, and for the next 
minute they hardly breathed. 

“He has done it!” cried Elsie triumphantly; “there he is 
going into the study. I see his head between the lamp and the 
wall. Mr. Pierrepoint is sitting down now. Steenie has gone 
to him. He is beginning to speak. Mr. Pierrepoint looks up 
'fiom his book, so suddenly.” 

“ My dear, I think we ought to draw down the blind now,” 
said Miss Beny. “I am always very particular about not look¬ 
ing across into the Rectory rooms. You shall get your hat 
and cape, and 1 will take you home myself, for I never let my 
little maid Caroline go out after sunset.” 

It was long past Elsie’s bedtime when she reached home, and 
Crrandmamraa did not encourage any talk about the day’s 
adventures, but hurried her to bed at once. The drawing-room 
looked a little darker, and Aunt Margaret’s face a little sadder 
and stiller than usual, Elsie thought; but perhaps it was the 
contrast with the other rooms, and the other faces, riie' had 
seen that day, that struck her. 

However, when she got upshiirs she found, on the drawera 
opposite her bed, the package of pink and white muslin, and 
the rosebud hat, to console her, and remain lasting witnesses of 
her happy adventures. Cmndmamma seemed rather out of 
spirits about the purchases, and did not encourage Elsie to 
admire them while she was being put to bed. 

“Aunt Margaret does not think them suitable,” she said 
sorrowfully. “ Lel^ them stay where they arc, dear; I don’t 
want to think of them any more to-night.” But when Grand¬ 
mamma liivd left the room, Elsie got out of bed in her night¬ 
dress, and tried the rosebud hat on before the glass. Tlie liW# 
pink buds looked very nice, she thought, among her tumbled 
curls; and when Steenie drew another picture of her walking 
along the road with Aunt Mai’garet, he would certainly put the 
rosebud hat into his drawing, and make her look as smart as 
any other Oldbuiy cliild. 

It was a long time l)efoi'e Elsie fell asleep after she got to 
bed again ; and when the slumber came, it was troubled with 
curiously mixed-up pictures of what she had seen during the 
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day, the map, with all the scroll-work in it, forming fresh 
scenes every minute; Steenie joxnping into the mUT weir; 
herself the white cat, and Steenie drawing a sword to cut her 
head off. She woke with a start, and thought what a long 
night it had been, and wondered why there was candle-light 
instead of daylight in the room. Then she peeped through the 
curtain, and saw Aunt Margaret seated at a table with a candle 
before hei*. She had Elsie’s hat in her hand, and a pair of 
scissors, and she w'as deliberately cutting out all the i-osebuds, 
and the pretty pink bows from the truiiuiing inside and out. 

Elsie felt, for a moment, quite strong and brave in the swelling 
of her auger, as if she must jump out of bed, and snatch the hat 
from Margaret, and punish her somehow'. Oh, it w'as cruel, it 
was unjust, she would not bear it! Then she began to tremble 
very much. On a second glance there was something in 
Margaret’s face, as she sat at her work of destruction, some¬ 
thing solemn, before which even Elsie’s childish passion fell 
hack baffled. Margaret was not, Elsie knew by a sort of instinct, 
thinking of her, or of the hut mainly, as the bright scissors 
wrought such havoc. Nothing she could say on the matter, no 
argument she could bring forwai'd, W'ould have anything to do 
with Mai'gai'et’s thoughts. 

Elsie lay back on her pillow fascinated, and watched one 
pretty bud after another fall to the ground, till the jmor hat had 
lost all its beauty. Then she saw Margaret replace the hat on 
the drawera, cover it up, and kneel down at a chair, a little dis¬ 
tance from the bed, to say her jirayers. She covered her face as 
she knelt; Margaret never looked up to pray, but, ob! the way 
in which she threw herself down, the agony of supplication her 
upstretched arms and hands expressed ! 

Elsie let the curtain fall, and buried her face in the pillow. 
She felt vci y cold, and sick, and shivery; she did not care at all 
about the rosebud hat now. Steenie, and Miss Berry, and the 
bright little room where she had spent the afternoon, seemed to 
^^ hisve moved a long way off from her. 

She wished that Margaret would be quick, and get into bed. 
She wished she dare put her aims round her and kiss her when 
she came. She had been so excited by the diliemit events of 
the day, and was now so frightened, she w’ould have been glad 
to get near any one, even Maigaret. Hitherto the shadow that 
en^rouded the household had lain outside little Elsie; to-night, 
for the fimt time, tho cold chill of it fell on her heart. 
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VISITORS TO OLOBUBT. 

About a week after Elsie’s visit to Miss Berry, Lady Seima 
Deane arrived at the Rectoiy to paas a month with her son-in- 
law, as she had been in the habit of doing once in every two or 
three years since her daughter’s death. Her coming and going 
no longer made a commotion in Oldbury, though on this occasion 
it brought a little variety into the lives of Elsie and Margaret 
—the last people in the place whom such an event might ha/ve 
l)6en expected to concern. 

The Oldbury people had gi-own accustomed to Lady Selina by 
this time, and had learned to regard her complacently as a credit to 
the place. She had aged a good deal in the last twelve years, and 
no longer dashed along the roads in her cLuiriot. She was wheeled 
by a tall footman along the sunny side of the street in a Bath 
chair, which could not nm down any one, and was yet rather a 
nice object for the Oldbury people to point out to strangers. 

“That is Lady Selina Deane, our Rector’s mother-in-law. 
Yes, I know her very well—she is nodding to me from her 
chair, and I should cross over the road to speak to her, only she 
is such an invalid we never like to tempt her to stop in the 
street,” was a speech made many times a day, while Lady Selina, 
was staying at the Rectory, by all sorts of people, from Mrs. 
Lutridge herself to Mrs. Adams, the dissenting brewer’s wife, 
who was not at all accustomed to the distinction of bows from 
the genteel church-going portion of the community. So long as 
she was not requii^ to expose herself to draughts at the comers 
of the irregularly built Oldbury streets, Lady Selina was quite 
ready to nod and smile at everybody who claimed her acquaint¬ 
ance. 
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She had forgotten all about the old fe^ids, if indeed she had 
ever clearly understood them, and at the bottom of her heart 
considered distinctions between Oldbury people as far too micro¬ 
scopic to be taken into account by her. They were all just 
Oldbury townsfolk j and if they liked to come into the Rector’s 
drawing room of an afternoon, while she rested on the sofa and 
sipped her tea, one was as welcome as another. 

She talked quite affably to every one who came. Lady Selina 
always talked—from the moment she woke tall she slept again— 
about her own health ; about the difficulty she had in finding a 
fiaii'-wash to keep her hair from turning grey; about her never 
having had the measles till she was turned twenty, and her 
having nearly died in them the year after she married ; about 
the fright she had felt when a fire broke out in the stables at 
(^mpton Deane forty years ago ; about the offers of marriage 
her daughters had refused, and the lack of worldly wisdom they 
had all finally displayed in their choice of husbands. She said 
the same things in the same evenly flowing patter of words to 
whomsoever happened to be with her j and though she preferred 
lUscoimsing to the intimates of her own circle, she would rather 
have had Mrs. Adams for listener than be left in solitude. 

The Oldbury people took her condescension in good part, and 
attributed the monstrous ignorance re8i)ecting their names, and 
the circumstances of their families, she frequently betrayed, tn 
the growing infirmities of age rather than to indifference as to 
their individualities. 

Mrs. Lutridge, indeed, would sometimes break the thread of 
a story to remonstrate with Lady Selina on a habit she had of 
calling her friends “ good souls,” and “ excellent creatures.” 
“ When we are none of us good, but altogether evil, and con¬ 
ceived in sin, you know, dear Lady Selina," she would interpose; 
but Lady Selina took up her di.scourse quite com|)Osedly when 
the interniption was over. She did not care to argue the jjoint. 
Mrs. Lutridge and the other Oldbury ladies might be quite as 
crarrupt and abominable as Mra. Lutridge said they were. It 
did not matter in the least to her ; she went on calling her own 
acquaintance “ good souls,” with a serene conviction that they 
belonged to a totally different order of creation. 

■ Observing the little impression her words made, Mrs. Lutridge 
had naturally a poor opinion of Lady Selina’s spiritual state, and 
was disposed to be severe on Mr. Pierrepoint for not dealing 
faithfully with his mother-in-law. Yet she herself was obliged to 
endure her misgivings in comparative silence. Even while Lady 
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Selina was telling her the silliest stoiics, and showing the most 
deplorable ignorance on the religious questions of the day, there 
was something about her that made Mrs. Lutridge hnd it im¬ 
possible to cross-question her, and put her down, and lay her 
faults in order before her, as she would have done if she had 
been an Oldbury washerwoman. Slie called many times at the 
Rectory with a full intention of speaking the truth in lore j but 
she always found Lady Selina’s bland impenetrability too much 
for her, and had to go away somewhat crestfallen, and surprised 
at herself. 

This year there was le.sa chance than usual of Mrs. Lutridge’s 
finding the long expected opportunity for plain speaking. Lady 
Selina brought with her to the Rectory, besides her maid anil 
her footman and her Bath chair, a little gianddaughter, who wa.s 
always to be found seated on a stool by Lady Selina’s sofa in 
the drawing-room, during the two hours when visitors were 
admitted. A dark-eyed, thin mite of a child, with bony little 
slioulders sticking out (as Mre. Lutridge would not Lave allowed 
the shoulders of any of her daughters to stick out) from a fan¬ 
tastically fashioned but rather shabby afternoon dress, and with 
silky black hair strained back from her face, and tied with crim¬ 
son ribbons, in a fashion quite new, at that time, to Oldbury. 

Mrs. Lutridge pronounced that she looked like nothing but a 
bedizened French doll; and though French dolls were not familiar 
objects in Oldbmy, the comparison was generally considered a 
very happy one. 

Lady Selina l)estowed very little attention on her grand¬ 
daughter after the first introduction of her to the visitors was 
over. “ ’Ihiais my poor dear daughter Lady Russel’s Only diUd,” 
she would say to cacb person wbo entered. “ She is called Cecil, 
•■ifter her father. Sir Cecil Russel. Small for her age, you see, 
and brown, remarkably brown, as all the Russels are. We were 
all tall and fair in my family, and Steenie Piemmoint promises 
to be like us; but poor little Cecil is a thoreugb Russel: ho one 
will ever take her;, to be my granddaughter.” After saying this,, 
Tjady Selina would forget all about the child; and if the con¬ 
versation happened to drift that way (it never seemed a matter 
of will with her), she would expatiate on the disappointment she 
had suffered when her yoiuigest and prettiest daughter insisted 
on marrying Sir Cecil Russel, ard going out with him in the 
embassy to Russia, when she might have made a better match 
and stayed in England, and been alive now. From tliat she 
i|||||||^£^|u^ pass on to bemoan Sir Cecil’s want of consideiutioB 
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towards her, in throwing the charge of his diagraoefuUy brown 
littie daughter on her hands, while he accepted diplomatic 
appointments at the ends of the earth, on pretext of being too 
broken-hearted to stay quietly at home. 

All this, and a great deal more of the same description, she 
would at times pour forth in her quick inflexible voice, with as 
little thought almut the small figure at her feet, as if it had been 
the bedizened doll of which it reminded hirs. Lutridge. 

No one of all the visitors, perhajis, ever remarked how the 
({uick dark eyes kindled and flashed, and how indignantly the 
little brown fingers twitched the thread through the work while 
the talk went on. 

A bedizened doll was Oldbury’s first verdict on little Cecil; 
but before she had been a week at the Rectory she had contrived 
to be seen by almost everybody in the place, in circumstances 
that caused Mrs. Lutridge’s comparison to bo forgotten. 

She did not look at aU like a French doll, the day she and 
Steenie were dragged by the miller’s man out of the Idle, where 
they had fallen, one over the other, as they were tiying to creei> 
acro&s the mill dam. 

Mrs. Adams was present at the disrobing of Cecil in the 
miller’s kitchen afterwards, and she edified all Oldbury with an 
account of the dilapidated state of the child’s under-gimments. 
After that day, Miu Adams believed everything the radical 
newspaper her husband studied said about the extravagance and 
vices of the aristocracy. She had seen it with her own eyes, she 
said. That child’s clothes (good clothes tumbling to pieces for 
want of a stitch in time) proved to her what the whole set of 
titled ladies, and their mismanaged servants, were wortli. 

Mrs. Lutridge had soon as much to say against Cecil’s mannera 
as Mrs. Adams had about her clothes. She was making Steenie 
Pierrepoint more unmanageable than ever. There seemed to be 
nothing too preposterous for the two children to venture upon 
when^hey were together. 

They dressed up Miss Tomlinson’s fat poi()dle dog in Miss 
Berry’s front and a pair of Mr. PierrepoinVs bands, and turned 
it into the national school room, where Mm Lutridge was 
giving a Scripture lesson. They nearly frightened their next 
door nei^bour, Mr. Bolton, the oldest Oldbuiy’ inhabitant, into 
a fit, by climbing over their garden wall into his cheny tree, and 
peeping at him through the window just as he was taking bis 
&lBe t^h out after dinner. 

Hie most aggravating feature of the case (in Mrs. Lutridge's 
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opinion) vnm that Mr. Pierre}K>int i-eoeived the numer<5ns oom- 
faints that reached him of his son’s misdemeanours raldier 
indifferentij. 

The plain little brown child, who never seemed the least bit 
afraid of him, but would run up to him in his most absent 
moods and force him to notice her by pulling at his hand, had 
managed to bewitch him somehow. 

He was out in the garden among the June roses and lilies 
that year almost as often as in one other summer of his life ; 
and such pleasant sounds of laughter and mingled voices floatecl 
over the wall, that it required some resolution on Miss Berry’s 
part to keep her rule of not looking across the road towards the 
Rectory jjremises more than was needful. Of course Steenie had 
taken Cecil, the very day after her arrival, to Miss Berry’s house 
to show her the map. And Cecil soon fell into a habit of 
running in there whenever she felt dull at the Rectory, and of 
repairing to Mias Berry to have the misfortunes to her dress, 
wliich were the usual consequence of a ramble with Steenie, set 
to rights. 

It was during the darning of a tcnible rent in Cecil’s frock 
that the little scheme was concocted which drew Margaret and 
Elsie into the sphere of interest and excitement created by Lady 
Selina’s visit to Oldbury that year. 

Old Mrs. Blake had walked down the hill, and called on Miss 
Berry to thank her for her kindness to her little granddaughter; 
and in the course of conversation she lamented Margaret’s coir- 
tioped indisposition, which she feared would prevent her taking 
her usual outdoor exercise while the pleasant weather lasted. 
“And going out in the air is the one only thing Margaret 
cares for,” Mrs. Blake added, with tears rising in her kind old 
eyes. 

Lady Selma’s Bath chair and her footman were standing 
before the Rectory door at the moment, and a bright thought 
flashed into Miss Berry’s bead. The cliau* was only in«use an 
hour or so during the day, and the footman had been hunted out 
of fhree several public houses by Mrs. Lutridge during the last 
twenty-four hours. Why should not Margaret Blake find 
employment for both in their idle time? She opened the 
matter to Cecil, who lun in to have her frock mended just as 
Mrs. Blake went away, and the outspoken, fearless child, who 
oould say exactly what kbe liked to every^dy, undertook the 
negotiation gladly, and returned in the course of the afternoon 
with a favourable answer. After tea Miss Berry put on her 
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Ixmiiet, aad w^ked up the hill to the Blakes’ house to propouud 
her pl«n. 

She was shown into the drawing-room, and, for the first time, 
found all <he members of the family together : Mr. Blake in an 
aim chair, with a great book on his lap, the leaves of which he 
finttered nervously all the time she stayed ; Margaret on a sofa- 
plac^ where the air from the window could blow on her face, 
her hands lying idle before her; Mrs. Blake and Elsie at a side- 
table a good dekl withdrawal from the other two—Elsie playing 
a game at solitaire, and Mrs. Blake looking on through her 
spectacles. 

Here were the elements of a happy family group; old people 
and young looking at, and speaking to, each other with an 
anxious tenderness of voice and manner, which struck Miss 
Berry as denoting a more than usually deep mutual afiection; 
yet, somehow or other, this household picture did not leave the 
happy impr^sion on her mind that peeps into other family 
rooms had done. Her own solitary sitting-room had a more 
cheerful air, she thought. 

Margaret sat upright on the sofa as soon as Miss Beny liegan 
to explain her errand, wdth a refusal hanging on her lips; but 
before she could speak, Mrs. Blake struck in— 

“ My love, Margaret, you know it is the only thing to do you 
good, and you have longed fur the fresh air so. It is Miss 
Berry’s own thought; I said nothing. Lady Selina Deane 
offers us this accommodation from friendliness to Miss Bc^rry, not 
to »J8. Think of it, Margaret.” 

Then Maigai-et dropped her hciwl on her hands, au<l a shm:}> 
struggle went on in her mind. It was bitter to her, and 
contrary to all her I'esolutions, to accept a favour now —from 
strangers too, who knew notliing about her or her family. Her , 
proud, upright spirit revolted, as against a sort of fraud. She, 
at all events, had meant to be so independent, to stand aloof 
from /ill favour and ]>ity so clearly. Wtis she conquered like 
the resti Must she accept considerations, consolations, that she 
had promised hei-self to do without for ever? 

Yet what her mother said was true. She did long for the 
fresh air writh a feverish, thirsty longing. There was a certain 
spot, about a mile from the town, where a break in the swelling 
green hills that shut Oldbury in allowed tlie eye, on a sunny 
day, to catch a gleam on the farthest horizon; a steely glitter 
against the quiet blue of the sky, which showed that the sea was 
there, miles away. Maigarot would stand on that spot at times, 
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aad gaze, til] all the atony deapair passed out of her faoe, and 
Elsie would often look up at her in wonder, and say, " A bit of 
the blue sky has got into your eyes. Aunt Margarei” 

To catch that far-off glitter once more—to look away, out of 
prison, and know there was free space beyond—would make her 
strong again, Margaret thought, and the temptation to accept 
Miss Bony’s kindness inci-eased as she {mndered. Her habitually 
denied and cnished down inclination cried out for that one 
indulgence. 

“ And it is not what any one could call a favour to you,” 
Miss Bony here broke in on Margjiret’s reverie. She had seen 
the colour slowly mounting into Margnrct’.s forehead, and had 
l>ecn turaing over in her mind how to put her proposal in the 
most Favourable light. “ I'm sure it's just as much, or indeed 
i might say rather more, for the benefit of that unfortunate 
footman of Lady Htdina’s, that I urge this plan ujwn you. Such 
a tnro kindness it would be to fill up his idle hours; for in spite 
of all Mra. Lutridge can do, ‘Satan finds some mischief still,' 
you know, dear Mrs. Blake; and the number of public-houses 
there are in the High Street you must have heard mentioned as 
a scandal to the place. If Miss Margaret would but be brought 
to see the matter in the light of a charitable work.” 

Margaret Iooke<l up and .smiled; she was not a person to -be 
reconciled to a courae of conduct by trying to see it in a “ light,” 
but the kind-hoai’tcdncss that prompted Miss Berry’s little 
exaggeration touched her. 

“ It is a very gi’eat favour you are offering me,” she said, 
holding out her hand, “and I accejrt it gratefully. You must 
make Lady Selina Deane underataud how true a kindness she 
is confoiTing.” 

Old Mrs. Blake followed Miss Berry to the front door when 
she went away, and loaded her with thanks; but it was the tone 
of voice in which Margaret htul spoken, and the expression on 
her fime as she held out her hand, that dwelt in Miss ^rry’s 
thoughts all the time she was walking home. 

She had gone as near disliking Margaret Blake as she could 
dislike anybody, and now she found herself obliged to reverse all 
the o])inions she had formed of her. It was alm<»t as if she had 
beheld an actual transformation take place under her eyes. 

“I wisli I could explain it to you,” slie said to old Mrs. . 
Bolton, who beckoned her from the window as she passed, aad 
made ber come across the road to explain why she had got on her 
visiting bonnet so late in the day. “ I wish I could make you 
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understand what I feel about Margaret Blake to-night. Thei^ 
have I been calling her cold and proud ever since I knew her, 
and when she spoke to me this evening there was a look on her 
face—I’m not clever at putting things into words, but 1 can't 
recollect it without the tears coming into my eyes; it was almost 
di’eadfully humble, as if she wanted to beg my pardon for taking 
hold of my hand; and I have been calling her proud.” 

“ Ah, I daresay hers is the pride that apes humility, as some 
poet cleverly puts it,” remarked Mrs. Bolton, shaking her head 
knowingly. 

Mrs. Bolton had been the literaiy character of Oldbury in her 
youth, and she still retained a store of quotations in her memory, 
though she was apt to introduce them somewhat at haphazard 
now-a-days. 

Miss Berry made no answer, for she had a hazy impression 
that a well known quotation carried an authority with it, that 
settled a dispute without further appeal; but her puzzle respecting 
Margaret’s character was not by any means set at re.st. 


E 



CHAPTER VIIJ. 


A BBEATU OF SPBlKti. 

Tbe phenomenon of Margaret Blake taking an airing in Lady 
Selina Deane’s chair afforded occasion for an immense amount 
of speculation in the town. 

It was very strange, the gossips said to one another, these 
Blakes made a pretence of keeping in the background, and here 
they were receiving an attention such as no one else in the place 
would have dreamed of aspiring to. 

By and bye it came out that the loan of the chair was the least 
part of the distinction with which Margaret was honoured. 
Two or three days after she was first seen in it, there was a 
inimour going about the town that Mr. PieiTcpoint had been 
seen walking beside the chair, and that ho had actually helped 
the footman to wheel it up a steep bit of road to a certain spot 
on the downs Miss Blake had set her heart on reaching. 

Some of the ladies looked quite curiously at Margaret when 
she appeared at church the next day, to see if she were not a 
little aJtered by such an extraordinary occurrence. They could 
not have lifted their veils, and looked composedly up into the 
preacher’s face, if he bad distinguished them in such a marked 
way a few hours before. They wondered very much what 
Margaret thought about it. 

Margaret thought enough about the encounter to take the 
precaution of choosing a very straight, even road for her ride the 
next time she went out; but her 001*0 did not secure her against 
having to accept Mr. Pierrepoint’s escort again. It might be 
accident or it might be design, but just as Margaret in her chair, 
and Elsie, who was walking by its side, were turning away from 
the town street, he overtook them with Steenie and Cecil for 
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hui companions, all eridentily bound for the same quiet path by 
the rivex'-stde Margaret had chosen. It was impossible to make 
Any objection when Mr. Heirepoint proposed that tlie thm 
children should join company and search the bank for wild 
dowers together. After this second meeting it became an 
established custom, that on every particularly fine day, when 
the chair made a longer excursion than usual, Mr. Pierrepoiut, 
Steenie, and Cecil should join the party somewhere. 

Margaret thought at fii-st that this unlooked-for companion¬ 
ship would quite spoil the pleasure of her rides; she often said 
to herself that she must give them up, or restrict thorn to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town. Yet though she said 
this almost every day, she did not make any change. She 
allowed herself to be tempted to visit one hitherto unexjdored 
spot in the neighbourhood after another, of which Mr. Piernv 
point vaunted the beauties. 

One day it was a wooded hollow among the hiUs he took her 
to see, where a mimic watoifkll leapt out from the did' side and 
lost itself among the rushes and yellow Hags and blue forget-m(!- 
nots that carpeted the bottom of the ravine ; then it was a 
shaded pasture field, where the children could gathei' cowslips, 
and where some very ancient yeAv tiees and the ti-aces of sin old 
abbey were to be found. Eveiywhere up among the hills and in 
the sheltered lowlands there was the fresh young summer call 
ing Margiret to turn her back on sad tlioughts, and come out 
into the sweet sunshine and be healed of her wounds. Never 
yet since the sad cmis of her life had she felt so tempted to¬ 
wards happiness and forgetfulness. Might not memory sleep a 
little 8i)ace while nature was so busy coveidng up and juitting 
away every trace of her winter bareness t Margaret did not 
ask herself the question, but for the next few weeks she let the 
tranquil hours slip past her without looking backwards or 
forwards. 

During these walks the children played, and quarrelled, and 
kept out of the way of their eldera, as children will; and 
meanwhile Margaret and Mr. Pierrepoiut, without exactly 
knowing how it came about, fell into easj', pleasant, intimate 
talk with each other. 

The good Oldbiuy people, who watched tlie party coming 
bock through the town in the cool of the evening—Cecil 
pm.'ohed on her uncle’s shoulder, and Elsie and Steenie, with 
their hands full of wild flowera, running on before—would 
have been very much puzzled if they could have had their 
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wish and overheard the conversation which Mr. Pierrepoint 
lingered at the Blake’s gate to finish with one sentence more. 
It was very different from any talk they could have conceived 
uf as likely to pass between people in the state of mind which 
they attributeci to Mr. Pierrepoint and Margaret. 

It never touched on any personal topic, and yet day by day 
it grow more intimate and more familiar, in fact, than Margaret 
meant it to be. There is a sort of conversation that can be 
earried on with very little revelation of the inner self; but 
solitary Y*eople, given to reading and thinking, seldom have the 
art of keeping it up for long. Being scantily provided with 
counterfeit coin, they are soon forced to bring out their gold. 
Margaret was one of those persons who, if they sp(;ak at all, 
must sjieak on subjects that really interest them ; and before 
long Mr. Pierrepoint discovered that he had a companion with 
whom he might venture to discuss topics out of the ordinary 
lange of Oldbury interests. It was a delightful discovery to 
him. It was long since he had ventured to speak out his 
thoughts freely witho^it fear of being rnhsunderstood ; longer 
still since he had conversed with one who could suggest as well as 
follow, who could catch at and supjdy a ha If remembered quotation, 
and mako a hazy thought clear by a graceful, apt comparison. 

He foil into a way of recalling Margartt’.s sayings as he was 
walking np and down his study in the twilight, and of mentally 
continuing the conversation that had, i)orhapB, been left un¬ 
finished at the Blakes’ gate; till somehow the dark study 
looked less empty and forlorn than it had done of late years. 
Other thoughts than sad memories, thoughts that had to do 
with pleasures to be enjoyed next day, began to weave them¬ 
selves about the book-cases, and to fill the dusky comers ; and 
he would go to the window when the dew began to fall, and 
call the children to the house in a gay voice, and laugh and 
play with them for the rest of the evening. As the long June 
and July days wore pleasantly away, the Oldbury people 
began to remark frequently on the change this summer had 
wrought iu Mr. Pierrepoint’s appearance. He was growing 
young again, they said. His good looks had come back to 
him; his shoulders lost the stoop they had acquired from 
poring so long over his books j his step had the spring in it 
that people remembered twelve years before; he stopp^ his 
acquaintance in the streets to chat with them, in the pleasant, 
cordial way that had made him so popular when be first came 
to Oldbury. 
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Steanie adorpd his father at this time, and defied Mm 
Lutridge ever to make mischief between them ngsiin; and Cecil 
I'etain^ all her life a vivid recollection of Uncle Stephen’s 
pleasantness and kindness during that summer’s visit to the 
Bectory. 

The gossips thought they understood the cause of Mr. Pierre- 
point’s restored spirits well enough, and had few doubts about 
what was to be the,result of the new turn things had taken; 
whereas the truth was, that but for an accident that occuiTe<l 
just before Lady Selina Deane left Oldbury, Mr. Pierrepoint 
might never have mode the discovery about his own feelings 
that was so clear to them, and might have allowed circumstances 
to drift him away from intimacy with Margaret Blake as easily 
as he had been led into it. The pleasant June days would have 
remained a happy memory to him, cloude<l only by the wonder¬ 
ing regret one feels in recalling an agreeable acquaintanceship 
one has let slip without apparent roassn. 

The circumstance that altered the character of Mr. Piene- 
point’s recollections of that sunimcr, occniTcd the very day Im!- 
fore Lady Selina’s departure would liave i)ut a stop to the Bath 
chair excursions in a natural way. 

The hay harvest was over, and the i>are, still fields by tlie 
river made such a chanuing play-gi ound for tlie childnm, tliat 
Margaret found it difficult to tciu})t them away for longcjr 
excursions. 

There was one especially pleasant field behind the Rectory 
garden, through which a lazy, willow shaded cui-ve of the Idle 
flowed, and no persuasion could draw' the children from the 
water when once they had got to play there. Margaret usually 
had her chair drawn under the shade of the hedge, and resigned 
herself to await her comjianions’ pleasure. "When she was quite 
idone she liked it ; there was no prettier spot near Oldbtiry. 
The town, though close at hand, W'ns hidden by a curve of the 
hill, only the tall spire of tlie old church could be seen springing 
up into the sky. The wide fields were very still now the hay¬ 
making was over, and the little Idle could be tmeed for miles up 
and down the valley—a tiny silver thread woven in and out 
among the rich greens, and browns, and yellows of the fields, 
widening here and there into lazy pools where the cattle stood 
ruminating. 

Margaret could sometimes recline in her chair and look over 
all this peace, till an answering jieacefulness stole into her 
heart; at other moments it had a contrary effect on her. She 
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would hide her eyes suddenly, while a spasm of pain passed over 
her face, a contrasted picture had risen before her mind and 
blasted all the beauty; she would do penance for foi|[etfulness 
by shutting out the sunlight and seeing only that . 

When the children were her sole companions, she could 
indulge her changeful moods seciu'c from observation; but when 
Mr. Pierrepoint came and sat on the grass at her fee^ she had a 
feeling that it would be better to be moving on. She talked to 
him because it was safer for her to talk than to follow her own 
thoughts in company; and sometimes she grew animated, and 
felt an excitement and interest in liis society such as she had 
imagined could never come to her agiiin. But the interest was 
only momentary. When she thought over the inteiwiew after¬ 
wards, she was suriirised and angry with herself for having been 
surprised out of her usual reserve. 

One sultry, thundery day, she was rather annoyed at the 
urgency with which Mr. Pierrepoint seconded Elsie’s request 
that the path to the fields, instead of the road to the downs, 
should be chosen for their walk. 

Politeness obliged her to yield, but slie was vexed. The party 
could have kept together on the upland road, and she was that 
day particularly indisposed for the long tHe-iirt&te that an after¬ 
noon in the fields was sure to bring. 

She was a little more stately than usual during the ride, a little 
more silent, a little more anxious to prevent Mr. Pierrepoint 
from troubling himself to steady the chair while they weiv 
going down the steep street. Mr. Pierrepoint was far too 
sensitive to changes of manner not to perceive this difference in 
hers. Wljen they turned into the fielcb, he went straight to the 
river with the children, instead of seating himself by her side 
when the servant left her in her shady corner. 

He was not offended, but he had been struck, and his 
attention had been turned to her as she affected himself in a 
way that Lad not occun-ed before. As he stood leaning against 
a tree by the river, pretending to watch the children’s manoeuvres 
with their boat, he thought more of Maigai-et—oif Margaret her¬ 
self, not of the subjects they discussed together—^than he bad 
yet done. 

He recalled sudden gleams of pleasure that had come into her 
eyes, when one or another beautiful view bad opened on her 
fiM; little quick turns of her head, disdainful or approving. 
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or the brightening of the landscape by an unexpected sunbeam, 
had charmed them into suddeh silencea 
He must have felt these things at the time, yet it seemed as 
if he were only now conscious how deeply they had moved him. 
It would be blindness indeed not to see how sujHsrior Maigat:et 
Blake was to any one in Oldbury. In Oldbury! Had he ever in 
his life seen any one to be compai-ed witli her anywhere 1 He did 
not choose to pursue the thought farther just then. He stooped 
down, gathered a branch of flowering willow herb, and walked 
with it in his hand to Margai’et’s chair, intending to make her ob¬ 
serve its delicately tinted leaves and carved ivory pistil. Margaret 
was not as ready to listen to a lectui-e on botany as usual. She was 
sitting forward, looking uneasily at some object in the next field. 

“ I have been wishing for you,” she said. “ Is not tliat a bull 
there behind the hedge 1 I am not foolish enough to expect every 
bull I see to run at me, but this creature seems very i-estlcss. 
He has been gradually coming nearer to us for the last ten 
minutes, and I think the flutter of the children’s dressea as they 
x’uu about the field excites him. There—listen ! ” 

An angry, sullen bellow coming from behind the hedge, close 
to Margaret, made Mr. Pieircpoint turn shaqdy round. 

“ I don’t think the creature can get at us,” he said, “ but I 
will wheel you nearer the gate*.” 

“No, no, never mind me—the childnm. Ah ! here they 
come. Cecil screaming—^liow unlucky ! ” 

The child’s ciies, and the flutter of her retl ribbons, as she flew 
Jiatless past the hedge, completed the animal’s exasperation. 
Fortunately for them they succeeded in leachiug Mr. Pierre- 
point and Margaret a second or so before it burat through the 
liedge, a fcAv yards from where tlie chair stood. 

“ Run to the gate with the children,” Margai-et said again. 
“ Never mind me. What can it signify about me ? ” 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not altogether lose his presence of mind, 
but he was bewildered by the conflicting claims of tlie jmrty he 
had to protect. He could not bear to leave Margaret, helpless 
as she was, and Cecil clung to his hands and prevented bis 
doing anything. 

Meanwhile Margaret, by a great eflbrt of strength, twisted the 
Bath chair rotmd and sat facing the bull, which was approaching 
slowly, stopping after every few paces to toss his head and roar. 
The gaze of bei* steady eyes brought him to a standstill at a UtHe 
distance from ^er chair, 

“ Now, now 1 ” ahe ciied again. 
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By this time Steenie, who had lingered to secure his boat, 
caine up, walking leisurely to show his contempt for the girls' 
terrors. Mr. Pierrepoint disengaged Cecil’s clinging hands from 
himself and put them in Steenie’s. 

“ Run as fast as you can with your cousin to the gate,” he 
said. “ Don’t drag her down; be careful of her. And send 
some one to us. Go at once;” for Steenie, with a boy’s 
curiosity to see what would happen next, hesitated. 

A loud roar and another advance on the part of the bull 
decided him, and gave wings to jwor little Cecil’s feet. As they 
flew down the sloping field together the bull hiilf turned to 
follow them, but Margaret simtched a scarf from her neck, an<l 
directed his attention from them by waving it in the air. Elsi<! 
stood quite still all this time. She had not ecreamed or clung 
to Mr. Pierrepoint as Cecil did; and since no one had said any¬ 
thing about her running away, she supixjsed she was to stoy 
where she was. Steenie had not held out a hand to help her ; 
she was sick and trembling with fright; and it was easier to 
stand still by Margai-et, thougli she did not seem to know sh<- 
was there, than to run away alone. To her sui'prise Margaret 
stretched aTi arai back, drew her into the shelter of the chair, 
and held her close, all without once moving her head or relaxing 
her steadfa.st gaze. 

The strain did not continue many minutes. As soon as Mr. 
Piei’rcpoint’s hands were released from Cecil’s grasp, he proceerlotl 
to drag a stake from the hedge, and attacked the bull behind. 
Some lalwurers from another field .shortly came to his assistance, 
and in a little time the enemy was driven oflF, and secured from 
attempting further mischmf. 

Margaret leaned back in the chair when the danger was over, 
j)erfcctly composed and quiet; the colour in her cheeks had 
neither decj)ened nor faded, and she did not say a word to Elsie, 
though she kept her arms clasped round her. 

when Mr. Pierreimint returned from the farther corner of 
the field where the bull had been finally captured, he was a 
little disap|K)inted to find such a very unconcerned fiice turnetl 
towards him. 

He came up brandisliing his stick lightly in his hand, with a 
countenance all flushed and beaming. It had been decidedly 
an exciting adventere to him. Clergymen of his way of 
thinking have few opportunities of exereising personal prowess, 
or giving vent (except by words) to the comhutiveness they 
possibly share with oth^r men. He had not done anything so 
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muscular as dragging a stake fitim a Ledge, or chasing a live 
creature aci'oss a field, since lie left school. 

The exertion had made his blood flow more quickly, and had 
given him a sense of being fully alive, and of having a body, 
which he did not often ex|.)crienca It was a disagreeable che^ 
to his coinjilaoency to see how very quietly his companion in 
<langer took it all. A little eager talk over the adventui'o, a 
ixmgratulatory haud-clnsp to celebrate tlieir escape, would only 
have been natui-al betw'een them after what had hapiiened, he 
thought. It surprised and did not altogether please him to 
hear Margaret begin to si)eak in an indiflerent tone on anotliei- 
subject directly he came near. 

“ I fear our troubles are not quite over yet,” she said. “ 1 
have broken one of the wheels of the chair in turning it round, 
and shall find it a difiicult iiiiitter to get home. Perhaps 1 can 
manage to walk os fai* as the field-gate, and a carnage might be 
sent to meet mo there. Will you help me up, and let me tiy 
what I can do 1 ” 

The first attenij)t to niovo, however, brought a look of 
suliering into Maig.iret’s face that caused Mr. Pierrepoint to 
insist on her remaining where she w as, while he huriied home 
for help. 

In a little time he i-eturnctl with two iiuai-servants, who 
nndertoook to cany Margaret and the chair as far as the 
Rectoiy gaixlen, whei’e it was agieed she and Elsie were to 
remain till a carriage could be got ready to take them up the 
hill. 

Margiiret and her bcai'ers left the field firet, luid Mr. Piorre- 
point followed, carrying Elsie in his anns. 

It frightened her a good deal when he stoojied down and 
lifted litT uj). She thought every one in the town would know 
about it, and point her out always as the little girl the clergy¬ 
man had carried in his aims. But often afterwards, when die 
was very tired, she remembered how firmly and tenderly he 
had held her, and what a kind face it was into which she was 
forced to look closely up; not at all like the face in the pulpit 
she stai-ed sleepily at on Sundays. She often wondered how it 
came to look so different that day, and whether she really had 
seen tEe happy smile she fancied had beamed down on her as 
she laid her bead on his shoulder. It helped Elsie very much 
in an after-trial that die had treasured up the kind look in her 
memory, and could recall it more easily than any other look the 
same face came to wear to her in other times. 
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Steenie and Cecil vere peering £rom tiie Rectory garden 
door rrben Mr. Pierrepoint Elsie came up. Margaret had 
already been carried in, and was resting on a garden seat. 

Mr. Pierrepoint let Elsie down softly from his arms, and 
hastened towards Margaret 

“ My Uncle Stephen caiiying you ! ” said Cecil, opening her 
eyes wide, and ruffling with jealous dignity. 

“You left me,” said Elsie reproachfidlyj “you ran away 
both of you, and left me to be tossed by that fierce bull. 1 
would not have left you.” 

“ Oh ! I say,” cried Steenie, “ when you know it was all his 
fault. I did not want to go.” 

“ You did not want to go with me ? ” pouted Cecil. “ You 
like Elsie best.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Steenie, putting an arm round Elsie’s neck 
and kissing her roughly; “ she's a thousand times prettier than 
you, I can tell you. I like her best if I choose, and you 
may tell Gi-andmamma and Papa that I say so, if you please— 
there, now.” 

The little dark-browed maiden’s lips pouted and trembled; 
then she gave her small head a miniature toss. 

“ Come away, and let us feed the rabbits,” she said suddenly, 
with the air of a person who has taken her position and means 
to make the best of it. “ Ymi may like Elsie best if you 
please, cousin Steenie. I am going away to-morrow; and 
Grandmamma says you are a very awkward boy. Let us play 
with the rabbits.” 

The children were soon quite happy together again ; but 
Margaret waited impatiently for the carriage that was to 
convey her home. She had refused to enter the Rectory; she 
had never entered any house in Oldbury but her own, and 
never meant to do so ; yet she did not like her present position 
on one of the Rectory garden seats, with Mr. Pienrepoint 
standing near, much better than a visit to the house. And 
just then, the thought that she had taken her last ride in the 
Bath cliair came vividly before her, and filled her with 
sadness. 

“ It had been very pleasant,” she said to heiself, “ but such 
a break in her life must never come again—never. If her 
health failed, and she liecame i)ermanently disabled from walking, 
and had to confine hereelf altogether to the house, she must 
just bear it. She would not accept any more favours; she 
would not see any more fresh faces, or allow the faintest germs 
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of interests, And likings, that must be crushed ruthle^j in tlie 
end, to creep into her heart again; not again—never again.” 

She sat, looking fixedlj at a high bank of trees beyond the 
garden, longer than she was quite awai-e of. Mr. Pierrepoint 
broke into her reverie at last. 

“ You are admiring my favourite prospect,” he said; “ I am 
very much attached to tliat paiiacular bank of trees. It is a 
constant delight to me all through the summer, as long as there 
is a leaf left There is such variety in the foliage, such deli¬ 
cious tints and shades of green, I am never tired of looking.” 

“ But it is less beautiful just now than usual, I should think,” 
said Margai’et, rousing herself to speak with difficulty. “I 
don’t know whether you have remarked it, but it strikes mo 
that in midsummer, when the spring freshness has died away, 
and the autumnal tints have not come, there is a harsh 
uniformity of colouring in the woodlands—a dead, dull gieen, 
that is at times almost painful to tlie eye. 1 was noticing it 
as you spoke. The summer has clim1)ed to its height, and is 
wearying over its work; feeling spiritless and heavy, as if it 
had nothing more to hojie for. Just as wm middle-aged jjcople 
feel sometimes, tired of life; but oh ! such a long, long way 
most likely from the end.” 

The last sentence camo out almost involuntorily. Margaret 
would have given anything to have recalled it, when she 
realized how it sounded. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mr. Pien-ejmint bent 
down lower over the garden seat, and spoke quickly. 

“ Miss Blake—Margaiet—listen to me. I know what you 
mean. A little while ago that w-as the way the rest of my life 
looked to mo. I thought all sweetness and brightness had 
gone out of it for ever. It is not so with me now, and I found 
out the reason of the change in my feelings only an hour ago. 
I love you, Margaret. You could make all the years that 
remain to me beautiful and bright if you would—and for your¬ 
self—I w'ould do my best. I w'ould never ask what had sad¬ 
dened you in the past, but I would protect yon as far as lies in 
the power of man from sorrow in the future. We would not 
pretend to the feelings of the spring-time we have left behind 
us; we would bo content with the tender, tranquil, autumnal 
sunshine tliat may be ours yet. You could give it me; could 
my love and care make it for you, Margaret ? Don’t refuse in 
haste, if you think it possibly could.” 

He added the last sentence hurriedly, liecause of a sudden 
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movement Margaret made—a start, almost a recoil, from liini 
to the ferthest comer of tire seat on which she was reclining. 

When he ceased speaking, she covei-ed her face with her 
liands. Mr. Pieri'epoiut could only judge of the agitation she 
felt by tlie trembling of the slender finger-tips that touched her 
hair; but a sharp sti-ug[|le went on in her mind duiing the 
moment her face was hidden. Gould it possildy bel Could it 
fiossibly be ? A month ago she would not have believed that 
such words would have had power to raise a storm in her; that 
the necessity of turning away from a home of her own, and the 
offer of j)rotection and love for Jtersel/ would have cost her 
anything; that she could have felt tempted to cling selfishly to 
a friendly hand stictched out to her. A time would come 
when she would want the help and protection sorely enough, 
but lind she any right to take it 1 

She had shut out the light and the sunny flower garden from 
her eyes when she begjin to think ; but a faint green radiance 
stole through her fingers and dazzled her still, and soft siimnier 
airs full of the fi’-agraiice of July i-oses and lilies clung round 
her, and seemed to woo her to take pity on herself. The 
fragRinee of the white belladonna lilies, which were in full 
flower in the lloctovy garden tliat day, alwaj's afterwards re¬ 
called to Margiiret the struggle she then went through, and the 
final words conscience sjioke clearly, “Not for me, not fir me.” 

After all it was hardly a minute befoi’e she took down hei- 
liands, and glanced up into Mr. Pieircjjoint’s face. He was 
watching her very anxiously, and as her eyes met his she seemed 
to take the measure of him, and read him down to the coi'e of 
his heart. 

A kind, symj)athetic, impulsive mmi, conscientious too, and 
trustworthy, fit enough to make a woman happy under ordiuan- 
circumstances, but not tho sort of jierson to bear up under such 
a bm-dea as any one niii.st hike who would share Margurct’s inner 
life—not strong enough, too much boond by tho opinion ot his 
own little world. 

Margaret could not helj) a smile dawning on her face, 
when she saw with what bi-eatlilcss eagerness he was waiting for 
a favourable answer, and reflected how little he knew what it 
was he was wishing for. 

She hold out her hand as she spoke, and there was a queenly 
sort of pity expressed in the gesture, which might well have 
puzzled any one who had not followed ‘the course of her 
thoughts. 
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“ I don’t mean this for ‘ yes,’ ” she said, smiling, “ only to 
thank you for your kind feeling towards me. You have ro^e a 
mistake, and I am glad to know it has only been the thought of 
the last hour. I ^ould not bring sunshine into your life; I 
should bring a deeper shadow than has ever fallen on you 
yet. If you knew more about mo, you would nndeistand why 
I say this. After to-day we shall probably not see so much of 
each other as we have done lately; but if you ever think again 
of what has passed this afternoon, be glad and not sorry that it 
has not influenced your life.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not take Margaret’s offered hand. A 
veiy bitter revulsion of feeling came over him while she was 
speaking. Her steady look up into his face, her smile, the 
quiet tone in which she had.spoken, all stung him more perhaps 
than any other manner of rol'u.sal would have done. 

He had a sen.se—he could hardly account for it, but thei'e it 
was—of having been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
No thought could have been more bitter to a man who lived in 
other people’s opinion as he did. He believed that Margaist 
had disdained him; and his love for her, which after all had 
only come into conscious existence a few hours before, died 
in the light of her smile; lu'r contemj>tuous smile, as he read 
it. He wjis too good a man to allow hatred or any other evil 
jmssion to take the place of the suddenly extinguished pre¬ 
ference ; but there remained deeply rooted in his mind a 
feeling of impatience at the thought of Marpirct, and a dis¬ 
like to everything that recalled his discomfiture, which in¬ 
fluenced his conduct in after-times more than he wa-s himself 
aware of. 

Margaret withdrew her hand when she saw he did not mean 
to take it, and an embaiTa.s.sing silence followctl. Mr. Pierre- 
jioiut stood ujiright behind the ganlen seat, looking on the 
ground, and Margaret turned her hesul towards the door to 
watch for the signal of release. 

It was an equal relief to both when the children ran up to say 
the canduge had come. Elsie carried a little white rabbit in her 
arms, and her fivee was flushed with delight. 

“ Aunt Margaret, look what Steenie has given me! His 
lu-ettiest lop-earwl mbbit; and he is coming to-morrow to build a 
house for it in our garden. Ob, I am so happy! Do look at it, 
Amxt Maigaret! ” . 

Aunt Margtiret put out her hand, lifted the little creature by 
its long ears from Elsie’s arms, and returned it to Steenie. 
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“ I am sorry, Elsie,” she said, “ very tiorry, but you caunot 
take that rabbit borne. You must let Steenie bave it back 
again ; I cannot allow you to take it &vm him.” 

Elsie’s face became an image of dismay. 

“0 Aunt Margaret, Aunt Margaret, do you really mean 
that! But he gave it to me and a sudden shower of tears 
burst forth. 

Elsie did not often cry j but this conduct of Margaret’s 
seemed such wanton cruelty, she could not understand it. 
Steenie looked at her compassionately for a minute, and then 
walked round to the other side of the garden seat, and touched 
his father’s arm. 

“ Do you see 1 ” he said. “ Papa, ask Miss Blake to let Elsie 
have the i-abbit. She will listen if you ask her.” 

“You greatly overrate my influence, my boy,” Mr. Pien'e- 
point said, smiling rather bitterly. “ I am sorry for you. You 
did a kind thing in offering your pet rabbit to your little play¬ 
fellow; but you must be prepared to have your attempts at 
kindness ill received and disdained sometimes. It is a lesson we 
must all expect to have to learn sooner or later. Miss Blake, I 
am afraid I must ask you to accept my arm to walk to the car¬ 
riage; it is but a step.” 

Margaret rose and took the ofiered arm without a woimI. 
She was obliged to lean rather heavily upon it, for she was 
in great pain, and she found that tlie careful support and 
help she needed were given to her; but though she glanced 
once or twice into her companion’s face, as she moved along 
slowly by liis side down the gravel walk, she never got 
the answering farewell look, of which she would have bwu 
glad. 

It took some time to place Margaret in the carriage, aiid 
Elsie dried her eyes just before they started, that she might 
get one last look through the open door into the Rectory 
garden. 

Steenie and Cecil had carried the little white rabbit back 
to the grass plot, and begun to play with it again, just as they 
had all three been playing a few minutes before. The golden 
afternoon sun shone full on the grass, and on all the waving 
white lilies and deep coloured July roses in the garden beds 
behind. 

It looked like a little bit of paradise to Elsie, and somehow 
she knew by Margaret’s face that she should never be allowed 
to enter it again. 
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When the garden door closed, and there was nothing to look 
at but the hot stony streets, she was disposed to burst out again 
into a passion of tears. But Margaret drew her into her arms, 
and bent her face over her, and Elsie felt one large tear after 
another fall on her cheek fi-om Margaret’s eyes. She lay still, 
hushed and frightened, her childish auger and sense of cruel 
wrong thrust aside by a dim perception of a deeper sorrow than 
taer own near hea*. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISS BERIiy UA8 A SECRET. 

Lady Selina and Cecil took their depai’ture from Oldbury on 
the day following the events recorded in our last chapter, and 
the town’s people had the satisfaction of seeing ttic old routine 
of life, which her coining had invaded, re-established at the 
Rectoi-y. 

Mr. Pieirepoint spent as much time in his study, and was as 
seldom seen half a mile beyond the precincts of his parish, as 
formerly. The hollyhocks and spicy clove carnations and great 
Malmaison roses in the Rectory gaixlen died out one after the 
other, and hung their withered heads forlornly on their stalks, 
without any one taking the trouble to cut them off, just as they 
had done every summer since Mi's. Pici-repoint died; and about 
the house itself there was no sign of preparation, not so much as 
a fresh coat of ])aint given to the sun-blistered garden door, to 
suggest to the busiest head in Oldbury that its master had <n 
motive for putting the best face on his dwelling. Of course, 
everybody talked a gi*eat deal about this, only a little less than 
they would have talked if measures of renovation had actually 
l>een set on foot in the old house. 

Close observeis, comparing notes during long morning calls, 
could not but come to the conclusion that a very abrupt 
termination had been put to the intimacy all Oldbury had 
watched and sfieculated about during the summer. 

It became quite certain at last that a week, a fortnight, a 
whole month had ])asBed without Mr. Pierrepoint’s having once 
walked up the hill as far as the Blakes’ house, towards which 
his steps had so invariably tended a few weeks ago. 

Mis. Lufaidge professed not to feel the smallest curiosity 
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about ibe matter, and would not allow conjectui'es to be uttered 
in her presence. She knew what had taken place, she stud, as 
well as if she had stood between Mr. Pierrepoint and Margaret 
during every one of their interviews, and heard all they said 
to eadt other. The histoiy of their intimacy and ruptm-e 
was only too plain to her. Miss Blake had had a design on 
Mr. Pieri’epoint ever since she fii-st came to Oldbury; nobody 
could deny that her edbi'ts this summer had been desperate 
indeed. Her want of delicacy had at length opened Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s eyes to her designing character, and he wtis now, 
very properly, manifesting his displeasure, by withdrawing his 
countenance from her and her family. 

Mrs. Lutridge could only hope that the lesion would not be 
lost on other young ladies she could name, and that the culprit 
herself would feel the disapproval of her fellow-toumswomen in 
a becoming manner. 

When the invigorating autumnal weather set in, Margaret’s 
strength was so far restored that she was able to resume her 
walks down the hill to church, and was occasionally to l)e met 
on the ixiads near the town, hand in hand with Elsie. 

More than one of the tract committee ladies had the satisfac¬ 
tion of witnessing a rencontre in the streets between her and 
Mr. Pierrepoint. It was an agiteting moment for the ob¬ 
servers, who were naturally very much afraid of missing any¬ 
thing that was to be seen; but the principals conducted 
themselves with perfect coolness. Mr. Pierrejwiut lifted his hat 
perhaps the eighth part of an inch higher for Margaret than he 
would have done for any other lady in the town, just as liad 
been observed before, and Margaret bent her beautiful head 
gravely ; and then they had passed each other, and the keenest 
eyed bystander had nothing further to say about their meeting. 

Only Elsie could have told how tightly Margaret’s hand 
closed over hers when Mr. Pierrepoint first came in sight, and 
how she raised her handkerchief to her lips after he had jmsed 
to hide even from her eyes that tliey w'ere trembling a little. 

All the time this gossip about Margaret circulated in the 
town,—and it lasted quite through the autumn, till the appear¬ 
ance of the winter bonnets and mantles in the shop windows 
gave a new turn to thought in Oldbury,—the person who really 
suffered from its prevalence was Miss Berry. Her misery in 
listening to it was not caused chiefly by the certainty she had 
that Mrs. Lutridge held her partially responsible for the 
scandal, on account of her officiousness in procuring the loan of 
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the Bath chair ; she vaa troubled by a question of duty, -wiiloh 
{>aq>lexed her mind every time Miss Blake’s conduct was com¬ 
mented upon in her presence. 

She found herself in the peculiar position of being the one 
person in Oldbuiy, besides Margai’et and Mr. Fierrepoiut, who 
really did know what liad {mssed between thmn, and she could 
not make up her mind whether she should be doing them the 
truest kindness by concealing her information, or by making it 
public. 

It was the most embonnssing event that had ever occurred 
to her in her whole life; and sometimes, when she was sitting 
alone ^ her own little room, she gi’ew so agitated, going over all 
the little cucumstances that had brought the knowledge to her, 
that she was obliged to put her work down and walk about the 
room to quiet herself. 

To think of Mr. Pierropoiut having told Aer something about 
himself that nobody else in Oldbury knew! It was alm(»t 
awful, but at the same time it was so interesting, and gave her 
so much to think about, that she could not help being glad it 
had hap]>enod. 

The first link in the chain of events that led to so important 
a result was her having taken upon herself to call at the Blakes 
on the day I^ady Selina left the town, just to. let dear little 
Elsie know that her young friend had borne the pain of quitting 
Oldbury better than might have been expected. 

She sat chatting with Mrs. Blake till late in the afternoon, 
and just as she was taking leave the study door ojiened, and 
Margaret and Mr. Blake came out together. Mr. Blake hastily 
shuffled back into bis sanctuary when he caught sight of Miss 
Berry standing in the drawing-room doorway, but Margaret 
came forward, moving slowly across the hall with the feeble 
step that took sometbing from her stateliness nt that time, and 
made her a more approachable pemou in Miss Ben'y’s esti¬ 
mation. 

She had a book in her baud, and instoiul of passing into the 
room she waited, supporting herself against the door-post, till 
Mrs. Blake concluded some last words. All at once it flashed 
into Miss Berry’s mind to remark what a singularly beautiful 
person Margaret Blake was, after all. The Oldbury ladies had 
spoken disparagingly of her beauty one to another; but just 
now, looking up at her as she stood, it was veiy difficult not to 
acknowledge how striking it was. 

The eflbrt of moving across the hall liad brought a lovely 
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flush to Rot cheeks; her lijw were jKirted, and trembled as if 
with some woixls slie was eager to get said; her laige dark eyes 
bad a softening dew over them, which made tlicm look tender 
and wistful beneath their thick silky lashes, and exquisitely 
curved black brows. 

The handsome features were familiar enough—yet this was a 
new sight. It was the jieifect lifeless statue changing into a 
tender, suffering, and loving woman under her eyes. If Miss 
Beny had been a classical schohu*, she might have l)een re¬ 
minded of Pygmalion; as it wsm, slie thought of Mr. PiciTC- 
point; and acknowledged .suddenly to herself that his admiration 
for Margaret Blake was not such an utterly incotnpx’ehensible 
infatuation, as the Oldbury ladies had been accustomed to 
call it. 

“ I am going to ask you to do me a kindness,” Margaret 
began as soon its Mre. Blake’s sentence was ended. “You have 
frequent opportunities of seeing Mr. Pierropoint, will ymi 
return this book into his own hands 1 It is one for which he 
has a special value, and I do not like to send it to the house by 
a servant for fear it should be mislaid. I shall be easy if you 
undertake to deliver it.” 

“But, my dear Miss Blake,” Miss Berry interposwi, too 
much taken aback by the contradiction this speech gave to 
her thoughts to conceal her surpiisc ; “ my dear Miss Blake— 
anything I can do, I am sure—but Mr. Pieri'epoint—I cannot 
claim anything like the intimacy—an old and deeply indebteil 
friend no doubt I consider myself, and always on the pleasantest 
of terms—^but with you—though I don’t pretend to know any¬ 
thing about gentlemen under these circumstances, I am nearly 
sure he would prefer your giving him back the book yourself 
wh^n ho comes here again.” 

Margaret drew herself up from her reclining posture to her 
stateliest height. “ I am not likely to see Mr. Pierrepoint again 
at present,” she said coldly; “ and as he will probably want 
this book—^it is a manuscript book, you see—you will be really 
doing him a kindness by undertaking my commission.” 

She placed' the volume in Miss Berry’s hand, and moved on 
into the room as if there was no more to be said. Miss Berry 
turned to Mrs. Blake for an explanation, and discovered by the 
lengthening of the old lady’s kind face, that she too had been 
disagreeably surprised by what she had just heard. She gazed 
wistfully and sadly after her daughter, as she threw herself 
down into an arm-chair by the open window, and leaned her 
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Lead back -with closed eyes; and Miss Berry fancied she read a 
great deal in the mother’s look. 

While she walked down the hill to her own home, she 
meditated on the little scene till the right explanation of it 
grew quite clear to her mind. 

There had been a quarrel between Mr. Pierrepoint and 
Margaret—a lover’s quarrel. Mrs. Blake, knowing the true 
state of her daughter’s heart, was grieved to hear that they 
were not likely soon to meet again. Miss Berry did not pretend 
to much experience herself, and she never read novels, but she 
was fully penetrated with the popular opinion that lovers, even 
when, like Margaret and Mr. Pierrepoint, they did not happen 
to be quite young lovers, must go through a certain amount of 
misunderstandings and mutual tormentings before their court¬ 
ship could come to a satisfactory termination. She remembered 
long ago having transcribed in her copy book that the “ quarrels 
of lovers were the renewing of love.” 

But then, Mis.s Blake did look so very resolute, and Mr. 
Pierrepoint was not just the man to get over a lebuflF, or slight, 
all at once A man of his consequence, so accustomed to be 
looked up to by eveiy one in the town, could not be expected to 
be very placable, even when be was in love. 

Mias Berry grew quite excited, and her heart beat very 
quickly, as she walked down the hill. Taking this book back 
to Mr. Pierrepoint apj)eared to her quite a serious matter. 
Tlie happiness of two i)eople’s lives might depend on the way in 
which she acquitted herself of tlie task. A very judicious per¬ 
son, or one who had had the experience of Mm. Lutridge for 
example, would probably be able to put in some little concilia¬ 
tory word that might change the whole a8i>ect of affairs. 

Miss Berry wondered whether it would be given to her to ^y 
anything when the right moment came. She felt very solemn 
and nervous, as she mounted the Rectory steps, and gave her 
timid knock at the door. 

The lamp was ali-eady lighted in the study, but Mr. Pierre- 
j>oint was only pacing up and down the dark end of the long 
low room when Miss Berry entered. 

While he came forward to meet her, she sent a rapid glance 
round, which brought the characteristic aspect of the place 
vividly before her: the hopeless accumulation of dust on the 
ornamental knick-knacks which had been introduced into the 
study to gi\ e it a cheerful air in Mrs. Pierrepoint’s time ; the 
narrow taick in the carjiet worn threadbare by the restless 
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pacing up and down of a single pair of feet; the ink-stains on 
the cover of the loaded centre table, where just one comer had 
been hastily cleared for the tea-tray, with its two cups, and 
untidily cut plate of bi'ead and butter. Steenie was keeping 
his father waiting for tea as usual, and it was not a sufficiently 
inviting meal to make any one impatient to sit down to it. 

“ To be sure,” Miss Berry reflected, “ what helpless creatures 
men are when they are left to themselves ; a single woman can 
manage to live in tolerable comfort, but a single man !—And 
those good-for-nothing servants at the Rectory do so want the 
eye of a strict mistress over them. Yes, it would be a pity to 
let the opportunity slip.” 

By this time Mr. Pierrepoint had come within the circle of 
the lamp-light, and was holding out his liaud. “You wish to 
speak to me. Pray take a seat I trust there is nothing wrong 
in your district; no case of serious illness you have come to teli 
me of.” 

It never occuired to him that she could possibly have anything 
to say personally iiiter-esting to him. Miss Beiry felt dreivdfully 
embarrassed in opening her mission. 

“ I—I have not been into my district this afternoon. 1 ba\ (> 
been up the hill to call on the Blakcs.” 

“ Indeed! ” There was an icy chilliness in the tone ; but to 
set against that, Miss Berry did not fail to observe that Mr. 
Pierrepoint started at the mention of the Blakes’ name, and that 
the colour rushed rajndly into his fme, which had stnick her as 
somewhat paler tlian usual when she entered the room. He had 
very little command of countenance; he was at the mercy of 
any one who chose to study him. 

Miss Beiry was too considerate and reverential to give more 
than one rapid glance, and then she hurried on— 

“ Yes, I have been up the hill to the Blakes’ this afternoon : 
just a little neighbourly visit of inquiry, you understand. They 
'are not well any of them, and it struck me that Miss Mfirgarcr 
in particular looked a good deal out of spirits. It may be the 
weather—^most likely it is the weather that affects her, but-’’ 

Mr. Pierrepoint leaned over the table to turn down the lamp, 
which flared uncomfortably in hi.s eyes; and as Miss Beirv 
could not talk to him while his back was turned, and did not 
know how to take up the thread of her sentence when he fawsl 
her again, there was a long pause. Mr. Pierrepoint broke it. 

“ You did not come here to tell me that Miss Blake was out 
of spirits, I suppose 1 ” he asked gently, but with the touch of 
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Bftrcaam iu tone and manner whiolt was Iiis only weajion c£ 
defence in moments of extreme provocation. Mira Berry was 
poshed to the last degree of nervous incohermice. 

1 said 1 should feel intrusive,” she exclaimed almost tear¬ 
fully; “and I do. I was as sorry as a person could possibly be, 
when Miss Blake insisted on my bringing back this book to 
you. ‘ I am certain Mr. Pieirepoint would prefer,’ I remon¬ 
strated ; but there was no manner of use in my speaking, and 
if 1 did remark to myself that Mira Blake looked disappointed 
whan she spoke of not seeing you again soon, it was, I assure 
you, quite without any impertinent intention—might have 
been more guarded perhaps, but when one’s feelings are oon- 
oeraed-” 

Mr. Pierrepoint put out his hand to receive the volume 
Mira Beriy tendered to him; then perceiving that no end to 
her sentence was likely to come, he said deliberately, “1 should 
wish to know exactly what took place. When you speak of 
disa^wintment, do you allude to any remark intended for my 
ears) Had you any message to deliver to me with thus 
Imok)” 

“ No,” said Mira Berry reluctantly; “ there was not any¬ 
thing ihat could be precisely called a message, but Mira Blake 
siioko of not seeing you again. Oh, dear! I know I am very 
wrong. I have no right to say a word, or interfere in any 
way;—but such an old friend ! and having youi-s and Steenic’s 
interests so at heart! and the room and everyUiing looking so 
forlorn !—^if there is anything I can do, dear Mr. Pierrepoint, I 
am sure you comprehend—if tlierc has been any little misunder¬ 
standing that a mutual friend might clear u]i; any little, if I 
may use the phrase, friendly quaiTel, you know, that , only 
wants a word of explanation to set it right.” 

More vividly than before the colour flew to Mr. PLerrepoint’s 
face, and his fingers grew white with the energy with which 
they closed over the book he was holding. 

Miss Berry stood panting with excitement for a foil minute 
after she had fluttered to the end of her sentouoc, before he 
(v>uld command his voice; and when he spoke there was more 
passion in his tone than any one in Oldbmy had ever heard in 
it before. “I am not in the habit of quarrelling with my 
{Kurislilonors,” he said. “You misunderetaiid this matter 
entirely. Nothing has passed between myself and Miss Blake 
that requires explanation or interference of any kind. If I can 
at any time be of use to her, as the clergyman of her parish. 
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I aball be as ready to serre her as any other member of my 
congregation; otherwise I must beg you not again to couple 
our names together.” 

Mr. Fierrepoint tamed away as he finished t.iis speech, and 
began to pace up and down the room in great excitement, and 
all sorts of terrible thoughts rushed through Miss Berry’s brain. 
What had Margaret Blake donel What could Mr. Piem; 
point have found out about her, to make him speak so 
severely and look so angry? What an inexcusable liberty 
this mistimed attempt of hers proved to be. She should never 
be able to hold up her head again. She wished she could sink 
through the floor, or escape by the window, wiUiout having to 
say good-bye. 

When Mr. Fierrepoint came up to her again, he was struck 
by the perplexed, awe-struck expression on her face, and his 
vexation on his own account was checked by a sudden com¬ 
punctious thought for Margaret. 

He remembered tliat Miss Beny was the only friend she had 
in the busy, gossiping, uncharitable little town. His rupture 
with the Blakes would set innumerable tongues wagging against 
lier, and she would ceittiinly never take the trouble to defend 
herself against any scandal, however monstrous. It was only 
right there should be some one in possession of the true stak' 
of the case who could speak in her defence if necesssary. 

It was a very unwelcome conviction to him. He paced back 
into the dark part of the room to try to reason it away. 
Hardly anything could have galled him more than to feel 
obliged to open out such a passage in his life as his rejection 
by Margaret Blake to such an auditor as Miss Berry. Every 
sensitive nerve in his body winced, as he imagined to himself 
how the story would sound when it re-issued from her lips, 
interlarded with exaggerated expresaions of pity and wonder. 
He told himself that within twenty-four hours after he had 
sjmken, the whole history, and her comments on it, would be 
affording amusement to every one in Oldbuiy. 

It was a hard struggle, but there was much generosity in his 
character not as yet extinguished by the adulation to which he 
had been exposed in Oldbury; and when he had complekd a 
second turn down the room, and come back to the spot where 
Miss Berry stood, his resolution was taken. 

“ Miss Berry,” he began, “ I must not allow you to cairy 
away a false impression from anything I have said to-day. 
You are a friend of Miss Blake’s. It will gratify you to know 
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that, though I shall probably see little of her in future, nothing 
has occtirred to lessen in the slightest degree my esteem and 
admiration for her character. The case' is quite simple; it 
may be well that you should understand it. I have made Miss 
Blake an offer of marriage, and she has refused me.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint drew up his head, and stood very upright 
and tall before Miss Berry as he spoke, but his face was all 
glowing and trembling with the effort and emotion it cost him 
to speak, and a suspicious moisture gathered in his eyes. In 
recalling the scene afterwards. Miss Berry could never make 
out, to her own satisfaction, whether it was very humble or 
very proud he had looked. She only knew there was some¬ 
thing in his face, the remembrance of which she was soiry to 
think she must always keep to herself; it did her so much 
more good than any of his Sunday sexmons. She never had a 
clear idea what answer she made, or how she got out of the 
room.’ She had an impression that Mr. Pierrepoint marched 
to the front door and set it open, before she had recovered her 
astonishment enough to fraxne a coherent sentence, and that 
she had passed into the street with nothing but a euxtsey by 
way of farewell. 

It was foolish, when there was so much that might have been 
said, aixd when, with a little px-esence of mind, she might at least 
have ascertained whether Mr. Pierrepoint wished the communi¬ 
cation he had made to her to bo kejjt secret or published abroad. 
Few jxeople who knew Miss Berry would have given her credit 
for strength of mind to resolve on secrecy, and maintaixi it as she 
did all tlirough the autumn. She had some qualms of coix.science 
whenever she heard Margax’et spoken against, but she was 
tolerably well convinced that her accusers would not x-eatly be 
mollihed towards her if the truth were made known, and that 
she was serving her best by keeping her own counsel. Margaret 
Blake, defeated iix her liojies, and foi'saken by her admirer, 
might come in time to be foi’given, and regarded by her neigh¬ 
bours with a certain soxt of kinchxeas; but Margaret Blake 
beloved, and yet scorning the lot other people coveted, was an 
object that Oldbui'y could not be expected to regard with any 
degree of tolerance. 

In the lengthening axituxnn evenings. Miss Berry did a great 
deal of gentle moralizing on the strange freaks of fate as she sat 
by her window and watched the x-eflection of Mr. Pierrepoint’s 
figure crossing and recrossing the blind in the house opposite. 
She thought of that patch in the study carpet wdiich must be 
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getting more and more threadbare every day, and of the dust ou 
the ornaments, and of the general misdoings of the Rectory 
servants, and then pictured hovr different it all might have been 
by this time if only Maigaret Blake had been like other Oldbury 
young ladies, or if Mr. Pierrepoint had had the good fortune to 
fix his affections in one of the many quarters where they would 
have been properdy appreciated. Dear ! dear ! dear ! and the 
lonely years of people’s lives slipped by all the same as if they 
were happy. Two, who might have been one, but for some un¬ 
spoken word or misunderstood gesture, wore out their solitary 
hours apart, year after yeai-, and had no beautiful history of 
mutual help and perfected destinies to carry away with them 
when the end came. Well, it was a comfort to know that all 
was ordered, and that there was a sufficient reason for every¬ 
thing that happened, if one did but know it. 

Miss Bewy i-oused herself to ting for candles when she 
reached this conclusion, and detain^ the little maid who 
brought them for an hour’s instruction in Scripture history and 
geogiaphy, illustrated by the map. 

It would not do to let oneself grow melancholy, she said to 
herself; and in counting up Joshua’s battles, and telling over 
the deeds of lion-hearted men of old times who slew lions in 
pits, and ^-ent beai-s and wolves asunder. Miss Berry escaped 
from Oldbury cares for awhile, and went to bed happy, with a 
little glow of enthusiasm in her mind, which lifted her to a 
greater height above the Oldbury atmosj>here than her neigh¬ 
bours for the most part ever succeeded in attoining. 



CHAPTER X 


PATHEE AKD DAUGHTER. 

Chetstmas passed before Oldbury had anything fresh to excite 
itself about, and then in the sharp, short January days, when 
the country was looking its worst, Sir Cecil Russell came to pay 
a visit at the Rectory, bringing his little daughter with him. 

He slipped into the place so quietly, and looked so unimpor¬ 
tant, tliat it was only gradually in the course of a day or two 
that Oldbury awoke to the imiwrtance of the event that had 
occurred. 

Sir Cecil Russel, the great traveller, about whose explorations 
in the far East so much had been written and conjectured; who 
had had the honour (so it was affirmed) of being questioned about 
his adventures by the Queen herself; to think of his having 
Ijoen four days in Oldbuiy without any one discovering who he 
was, or paying him any si>ecial attention ! 

Mrs. Lutridge was aghast. She wished it to be generally 
understood, however, that she did not feel herself in any degree 
to blame. What can the ladies of a place do, she ex]x>stulated, 
when the gentlemen are so taciturn, and so remiss in imparting 
news to their wives when they come in of an evening, as some 
jteople she could name ? And now for Mr. Lutridge and his 
friends to be talking of giving one of their odious public dinners 
to Sir Cecil! where the ladies were to be thrust into a gallery 
apart, and comixilled to listen in silence to their husbands' 
sjieeches, as if any fair idea of the intelligence of Oldbury could 
be given to Sir C^il bj’ such a proceeding. She herself proposed 
a decorated tea in the girls’ school room, at the close of whioli 
•Sir Cecil might lie requested to give an account of his travels, 
with such information about the Ijost Tribes as he must, doubt- 
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Ian, lunre ^th«ed dniing his sojmtm in Scripture lands. 
Understanding the subject thoroughljr herself, she should hove 
no objection to cross^ueslaon him and draw out his views. 

How Sir Cecil managed to escape both the dinner and the tea, 
without turning all the inhabitants of Oldbuiy, male and 
female, into deadly enemies, Mr. Pierrepdnt never was able to 
understand. There was a very marked contrast in appearance 
and in character between the brothers-in-law. Sir Cecil was 
short and dark, like all the Bussels, as Lady Selina was fond of 
saying, a brisk, alert, little man, whose keen eyes seemed to see 
everything. 'He explored Oldbury and its neighbourhood ns if 
it had been Central Asia; and by the end of the first week had 
hpd long conversations with most of the town’s people; and 
knew moie about their circumstances and understood their 
chai'acters better than Mr. Pierrepoint Lad contxived to do after 
living among tliem fifteen years. 

While Sir Cecil remained at the Rectory, Miss Berry was in 
no danger of being depressed with sad tlioughts about her oppo¬ 
site neighbour. When the wind blew in a certain quainter, and 
obliged her to open her window to keep her fire from smoking, 
she could hear sounds of laughter,—quite boisterous, boyish 
laughter,—coming across the sti-eet. 

Certainly, she reflected, men get over their love troubles more 
easily than women. It is hai-dly worth while to pity them 
much. So long as they have companionship it does not muclx 
matter to them whether it is one person’s or another’s. 

It was not sentimental, but it was cheej-ful; and Miss Berry 
got many pleasant dissolving views of what went on in the 
oixposite house during the short dark days of Sii- Cecil’s visit. 

People who had not such vantage ground for observation 
contented themselves witlj admiring Sir Cecil’s kindness of 
heart, as evinced by the care he took of liis little dark-eyed 
daughter, and by the close intimacy and affection that seemed 
to subsist between the pair. 

It was a wonderful sight, they said, to see the little maiden 
walking up the aisle on Sundays, between her lather and her 
uncle, with that air of ownership in them both she put on, and 
then to observe the soft look tliat came over Sir Cecil’s face 
as he lifted her on a hassock and smoothed her blown hair from 
her face with dexterous fingera like a woman’s, and to notice 
afterwards how he kept her little brown hand close clasped in 
his throughout all the service. 

No one in all Oldbury, however, thought as much of Sir Cecil, 
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or envied his little daughter the possession of such a father, 
as did Elsie Bhke. She had not thought much of fathers 
hitherto; she had fancied them either fat, red faced, and 
gruff voiced, like old Mr. Adams, who frightened her by 
chucking her under the chin when he met her in the streets ; 
or thin, grave, and bald headed, like Mr. Lutridge, who 
walked behind the rest of his fiimily into church, canying the 
prayer books, and never seemed to be much regarded by 
any one. 

When she had seen Sir Cecil she changed her mind, and 
resolved tliat^ in all the stories she invented for the future, the 
children should have fathers who should look at them as Sir 
Cecil looked at his child, and mothers with light curls, and pre¬ 
cisely the same laughing eyes she had seen in the picture Craw¬ 
ford had shown her. • ■ 

Once or twice, just as she was dropping to sleep, she fancied 
that a figure, taller and handsomer than Sir Cecil’s, but with 
the same kind face, came to the side of her bed, and looked 
fondly at her, and when she jumped up wide awake, and saw 
only the white bed curtains, and the night light on the table 
showing dimly the doors of the cuj)botkrd opposite where the 
picture was, she wondered whether there might not be on the 
same shelf another portrait wearing just the fatherly look she 
had seen in her dream. Crawford had not chosen to say any¬ 
thing about that other picture; hut it might l)e there, and the 
jierson it represented might not l>e dead. Why sliould he be 
dead 1 Cecil’s father had been away a long, long time, and had 
come back. Why should not a father come back to her, and 
make all her l)eautiful dream stories time? So Elsie argued 
with herself till she dropped asleep again. 

One day Elsie and Margaret met the Rectory party walking 
by the river, about a quarter of a mile from the town. The 
path was too mirrow for either group to slip by witlumt fairly 
confronting the other. 

Cecil, who was perched on her father’s shoulder, looked down 
with a little patronizing nod and smile to Elsie. 

“ See, I have got my father now,” her look said ; “ I don’t 
care for any one else. Don’t you envy me 1 ” and Elsie’s speak¬ 
ing face grew red and wistful as she glanced tipwards, and did 
not smile in answer to her former playfellow’s greeting. She 
felt somehow that there was a great, an immense distance 
between herself walking on tbe path by Margai-efc, and Cecil 
perched on her father’s shoulder. 
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Sir Cecil’s quick eyes read tiie pitiful entreaty iu Elsie’s face, 
though he did not quite understand what it meant. 

“There,”he said good-naturedly, “that pretty little girl looks 
as if she wanted to speak to you. Go and shake hands with 
her.” 

An awkward pause of a minute followed. The two little 
girls held each other's hands in shy silence; and Mr. Pierrepoint, 
after clearing his voice twice, addressed some commonplace 
remarks to Margaret about the scasonableness of the weather, 
and the long continuance of the frost. 

Sir Cecil heard the constrained tones with wonder; and 
though, after a quick glance at Margaret, he turned to the 
children again, he could not help listening curiously for her 
reply. The clear low tones struck agi-ccably on his ear. He 
must look once again. Could that be an Oldbury lady 1 Why 
had he not heard a great deal about her before 1 

Margaret’s reply was spoken witli more comijosure than hail 
been Mr. Pien-eiMunt’s question, but Sir Cecil detected some-, 
thing in her tone and manner that showed emotion of some 
sort. 

He smiled to himself as he glanced from one speaker to the 
other. Was this an incipient romance he was getting a glim])sc 
into, or how was it t Had he been wasting a good deal of 
sympathy on his friend all this time while he was sujiposing 
him to l)e still dwelling on the old sorrow t 

At any rate his curiosity imj)elled him to make a few leading 
remarks, when they resumed their walk. 

“ What a lovely child ! ” he began. “ Hov Leslie would like 
to paint her. The mother is very handsome too, but in a 
different style. Is she a widow 1 I observed she was in 
mourning, though not widow’s inouniing.” 

“ Widow’s mourning—Miss P>lake,” Mr. Pierrei)oint answered 
nither confusedly and colouring a little. “ Oh, she always weare 
a dark di-ess ; I did not notice anything particular about it to¬ 
day. Tlie child is her niece.” 

“ She is not an Oldbuiy jMjreon, surely 1 ” 

“ Her family has been living iu Oldbury some yeais.” 

There was cleaily nothing further to be learned from Mr. 
Pierrepoint; but Sir Cecil was not satisfied. 

During the two or three days he remained in Oldbury after 
this rencontre he coirtrivcd once or twice to introduce Margaret 
Blake’s name while conversing with his acquaintance in the 
town, and wms veiy si>eedily put in possession of all that was 
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Jcnowu, and a great deal of what was bring said and coigectiued 
about her and her family by the ill-natured gossips of the 
i>iaoe. 

He either attached some importance to Mrs. Lutridge’s 
.mysterious innuendoes, or was more disgusted than he had. 
hitherto been by the uncharitable dispositions evinced by his 
brother-in-law’s parishioners, for the effect of his investigation 
was to make him take leave of his friend with a somewhat 
anxious lieart. 

“ I wish I could take yon away with me to-morrow—^you and 
Steenie,” he said on the last evening. “ I don’t know which of 
you the place disagrees with most thmoughly. Steenie will \te 
the most unmanageable, conceited little rascal in England if he 
and Mrs. Lutridge are allowed to pit their wits against each 
other much longer; and you- ” 

Sir Cecil jiut his hand on Mr. Pierrepoint’s shouldei' sis he 
spoke, and smiled the sudden sweet smile that made his thin 
dark face so pleasant to look at sometimes. “As for you— 
well, I suppose, since you have chosen to curl youraelf up in a 
hole for fifteen years and never move, it is natural you should 
not perceive how rusty you are getting, and what a number of 
weedy crotchets are growing over you, for want of something to 
rab against. I don’t know whether you or Stecnio require the 
finction of your equals most.” 

“ Never mind me,” Mr. Piem>point said, wincing a little. 
“ The mould and the rust you siieak of must stay; it is too late 
—1 could not bear the imbbiug process. I know so much of my¬ 
self as that, and am quite convinced, not only that I have become 
unfit for more active work, but that I am doing my duty here 
very imjierfectly. You would not think me in danger of growing 
vain, however, if you knew how tlie flattery bestowed on me by 
my f^rieuds here weighs me down, and oppresses me.” 

“ Of course it does. 1 can imagine peifecily how it must 
feel to be standing on a high jKxlestal, an inch ^vide, with 
hundi-eds of stupid faces staring up. How giddy the hea<l, 
and cramped the limbs must become in time ! Why don’t you 
step down and face your equals 1 ” 

“ You foiget my sacred profession j how can I step down I 
I am differently situated fi*om you, with different temptations, 
and different helps and privileges.” 

“ Ah, there it is, the helps and privileges! You have 
surely a discipline of your own, superiors to obey, and fellow- 
workera to sympathize with all over the world. Why neetl you 
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stand alone, feeling as if Oldbury were the only place in the 
world, and your church the one siwt where truth was spoken ; 
with all the doctrines conjing straight out of your own head 1 
No wonder you are weighed down witli i-esjx>nsibility.’' 

They were approaching a line of thought where they hud 
■often ^sagreed before. Mr. Pierrepoint shook his head qiiickly. 
“ No, no, you shall not plunge me into a theological discussion 
to-night. Come back- to Steenie : I leally do want your advic*' 
there.” 

He proceeded to relate some escapades of his son’s, at whidi 
Sir Cwal would only laugh heai’tily, but the result of the 
conversation was that Sir Cecil ciU-ried a point he had long had 
in view, and Steenie was made siq^remely happy the next 
■naming by being told he had taken leave of the Oldbiuy 
Orammar School for ever, and was to begin his career at Eton 
as soon as the Christmas holidays were ended. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SLOW SWEET YEARS THAT BRINGS US ALL THINGS GOOD. 

Time passed on, and, as Miss Beny expected, the ill-will of the 
Oldbuiy ladies towards Marj^ret Blake gi’adually died away. 

They forgave her her giand air, and her pink-and-white 
c*oniplexion, and her brillumt eyes, when they were once 
thoroughly convinced that these advantages were not likely to 
obtain for her anything they coveted. In spite of them all she 
was, year by year, sliiiping down into an unmistakeable old 
maid as securely as the plainest middle-aged lady in Oldbury; 
it was really hardly worth while now to make disjiaraging 
remarks upon her. 

As the brilliant complexion faded, and lines of care deepened 
on her brow and about her mouth, people began to say it was a 
j)ity, and to wonder that such and such an Oldbury gentle¬ 
man had never thought of manying Margaret Bluke. 

She and her father continued to hold themselves aloof from 
their neighbours, and to look as unlike other jieople as ever; 
but, then—“ Yes,” people began to calculate, “ they had 
actually been living eight, ten, twelve yeais in Oldbury, and 
all that time they had w^ked out at the same hours eveiy 
day, and passed and repassed other Oldbury people in the 
streets, and dealt at the same shops, and gone to church 
regularly every Sunday. They could no longer be looked u2>on 
ns aliens, and if they were odd and exclusive, had not Oldbury 
as good a right to have eccentric people living in it as any 
other town!” 

After all has been said that can be said about the disadvan¬ 
tages of living in a nnirow, gossip-loving circle of acquaintance, 
it must be allowed that other feelings besides rancour and ill- 
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will qninj' up in the heart from a habit of close obsm-vation 
of one’s neighbours. One can’t watch a young face feding 
into a mid(Ue-aged one, and know pretty well the nature 
of the disappointment and cares that are graving the wrinkles 
on it one by one, without having a certain fellow-feeling 
for^its owner, who is slipping down-hill side by side with 
ourselves. 

On the Sunday when Mrs. Lntridge first found it necessary to 
use an eye-glass to read the lessons in church, she looked across 
at old Mrs. Blake fixing her spectacles deliberately on her nose, 
with a feeling of complacency towards her she had never 
experienced before. 

She felt constrained to stop her as they left the church 
together, and inquire particularly after her health, and express 
her hope that Mr. Blake did not find the walk up the hill too 
much for him this summer. 

So it crept on, one little neighbourly attention after another, 
offered with a genuine good-w’ill, which even Margaret had not 
the heart altogether to repulse; and when Elsie grew up into 
even greater beauty than her aunt had posssssed on first 
eoming to Oldbury, no over-critical eyes were bent on her to 
spy out faults, and no disparaging tongues employed themselves 
in her dispraise. 

Her loveliness did not dazzle the Oldbury people’s eyes any 
more than did the beauty of tlieir own river, or the sunsets on 
their own downs, which strangei’s made sudi a fuss about, and 
which natives took as a matter of course. 

Her fellow-townswomen had watched her grow up, and wei'e 
used to her. They remembered when her golden curls were 
first gathered up from her neck, and twisted into the shining 
coils that boimd her head now. They had seen the modest 
maiden shyness grow into the blue eyes that hafl stared frankly 
at them from the unconscious child’s face. Oiie stylo of beauty 
had slid into another before their eyes so gradually that they 
found nothing to remark upon or find fault with. 

Elsie reached her seventeenth birthday, and was almost as 
tall as Aunt Margaret before it occurred to any one to observe 
that she was growing up. 

The uneventful years that changed her from a child into a 
woman glided swiftly by with the elder members of the Blake 
family. Margaret marked their passage with a sort of surprise. 
The grief that had darkened her life was as ever present with 
her as in former years; but she had grown accustomed to its 
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weight, and it no loitger hid eToiything else fnimiher as it had 
d(»ie at first'. 

When she was reading and writitig for her fiither, her old 
pleasure in the studies he still unweariedly pursued came back 
to her almost against her wUI. She could not help acknowledg¬ 
ing that there were things in the world worth living for, that 
had no connection whatever with her personal loss and sorrow. 

When she came out on a summer’s evening after a long day’s 
work, and paced up and down an avenue of trees at the end of 
their garden, she often entered into the peaceful spirit of the 
hour with a fulness of symjiathy that surprised herself, 
was no longer Margaret Blake, with terrible recollections lying 
behind her^ and sorrowful anticipations stretching out far into 
the future: she was part of the golden glowing sunset that 
flooded the fields and the river, part of the musical rustle of the 
trees rocked backwards and forwards by the soft wind. Escaped 
from the prison of her own individuality, she could look down 
on Margaret Blake and Maigaret Blake’s sad life, and see it 
merely as one little dark spot in the golden glory—one little 
dark spot about which neither she nor any one else need eonceni 
themsdves much. There were plenty of bright successful lives 
if some failed; plenty of brave workers labouring joyously at 
their tasks, if here and there one or two fell back, broken ami 
maimed in the struggle. Still the great march went on—God’s 
great ends would be attained without their aid. As Margaret 
walked up and down in these peaceful moods, it seemed to hei’ 
as if a great hand were laid over her heart, hushing and 
regulating its beatings, that had been so wildly rebellious once, 
and had racked her with such terrible pain. 

There was no rebellion now. The calm resignation which 
became year by year a more and more marked feature of hei- 
cliaractei’ was a constant puzzle to her niece Elsie. It was just 
the mood of mind wdth which it was least possible for her to 
sympathize. She could not uudei'stand any one’s being indiffer¬ 
ent about their own personal share of this worid’s happiness, 
she had such an ardent longing for joy herself, and such a happy 
confidence in what the golden future had in store for her. 

The years that had passed rapidly with the elder membmrs of 
her family looked long to her; her thoughts had been so busy 
in them. She had lived Uirongh so many Uvea with the heroes 
and heroines of her &vourite books—dream Uves, wbich always 
had the vista behind them of the actual real life which some 
day Elsie meant to begin to live. 
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A discoveiy she made 'virhen she was about thirteen gave a 
ocitain cohei-ence to hm* fancies. About twice a year a box of 
*iew books arrived at the Slakes’ house. It was the only thing 
from beyond Oldbury that ever came to them, yet no one 
remarked on its appearance, at least not in Elsie’s hearing; and 
it sometimes remained in the library unopened for days together. 
On one ocasion Elsie chanced to be present when’Margaret first 
raised the lid, and after that she always took care to secure a 
glance at its contents before they were disturbed. She discov¬ 
ered that the volumes must have been selected by some one 
well acquainted with the habits of the diSerent members of tlie 
family; by some one, too, who was aware of her existence, and 
took thought of her. There were scientific works for Mr. 
Bldce, volumes of history or poetry directed to Margaret, and 
occasionally a gaily bound octavo labelled ‘^Little Alice.” 
When this happened Elsie was beside herself with exultation 
and excitement. “Little Alice,” she repeated over and over- 
again, trying to realize herself under that designation. It was 
a sort of triumph to her to know there was some one in the 
world to whom she was “ Alice,” like the beautiful lady of tlie 
picture. 

She used to take possession of her story books rether fiercely, 
and hide them away in a drawer from every one’s eyes brrt her 
owir. Margaret, on the contrary, never claimed the books sent 
to her—she left them about on the drawing-room table for any 
one to road; yet when Elsie took up a volume in the evening, 
she had a conviction that Margaret’s eye was on her all the 
time she held it, and that she knew whenever she turned a 
page. 

Daring one of these readings Elsie came sudderrly upon tire 
empty envelope of a letter lyirrg between the leaves of the book 
she had taken up. Tire dfrection was in sudr a legible hand¬ 
writing that she read it at the first glance:—“ Gilbert Neale, 
Esq., Sutton Woods, 'Thorsby, Yorkshire.” 

Elsie closed the book softly, and replaced it on the table. 
She was too much surprised and startled to tell any one what she 
had found; but often afterwards, when she was alone in the 
drawing-room, she opened the book in the same place, and 
looked long at the written words, “Sutton Woods, Thorsly.” 
'There lived the unknown relative who thought of her as Alice, 
and loved her for her mother’s sake; her Paradise had a locality 
and a name now. She studied the Ordnance map of Yorkshire 
till she knew the names of the villages round Thorsby, and the 
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n*«d8 leading to the Hall as well as if she had lived there all 
iier life. Into the house she imagined herself to be always 
looking through a long a&dal telescope, which enabled her to 
watch the doings and overhear the conversation of the ideal 
])eople who inhabited it, and who were to her tite cherished 
companions of every unoccupied hour. 

That was the dream side of Elsie’s life; but there was 
another Elsie, a sensible, dexterous finger^ maiden, who 
followed Mrs. Blake about the house, and helped Crawford in 
the housekeeping, and studied with Aunt Maigaret, and longed 
as vehemently as ever for Oldbuiy companionship and favour. 

In these moods Elsie contrasted herself with the six Miss 
Lutridges as sorrowfully as she had done in her childhood. 
She had a fit of despondency whenever Miss Berry’s good¬ 
nature, or Mts. Lutiidge’s love of patronage, procnr^ her a 
chance of spending an evening in company with the other 
young ladies of the place, and of contnisting her quaint dress 
iiud out-of-the-way knowledge with their fashionable attire and 
boarding-school accomplishments. 

A new generation was rising up in Oldbury now, and no one, 
not even Mi-s. Lutridge, could avoid being influenced by the 
spirit of innovation that came with it. Miss Berry accommo¬ 
dated herself to circumstances better than most of her contem- 
jiorarics. She could bear to be contiudicted or |)atronized by 
young gentlemen and ladies to whom she had given cakes a 
few years before; hut she suffered seriously when Mr. Bichard 
liUtridge and Mr. Stephen Pieirepoint, during one of their 
vacations from Eton, called at her house and htwl the cruelty to 
c.riticize the geography and chronology of the map; and, in the 
course of convciaation about it, to advance statements respecting 
the age of the world, that actually made her hair stand on end. 

She would not allow liei’self to repeat the offensive remarks 
to Elsie Blake, who culled a quarter of an hour after the lads 
had left, and found her tearfully fastening a muslin curtain 
across the wall to which the map was pasted. 

“ If it was likely to bticome a snare,” she said, “ and tempt 
young people to speak on sivered subjects iiTeverently, it had 
l>ptter be put out of sight and forgotten altogether.” 

Elsie went away with a vague idea that some great insult 
had been offered to her deai* old friend, and was so hot in her 
indignation against Stephen Pierrepoint that she turned her 
head quite another way whenever she met him in the street 
duiing all the time he stayed in Oldbury that summer. 
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“Stapid, ridicolotiB, ill-tempered Ihtie thing !* Steenie called 
her B dozen times a day in his thoughts, and scolded himself for 
being such an idiot as to hurry up the street 'whenever he got a 
distant glimpse of her figure, just for the sake of finding out 
whether the absurd, angry, lovely little face would again be 
tamed indignantly away, or whether he might not once mora 
obtain the friendly nod and smile that had hitherto been his 
greeting when he and Elsie Blake encountered each otaer in the 
streets, or met in Miss Berry’s little sitting-room, where, during 
other holidays, they had occasionally exchanged a few shy, 
stupid, memorable words. 

Steenie need not have troubled himself much about Elsie’s 
defection, for he won golden opinions for himself from almost 
everybody else in Oldbury during the latter part of his Eton 
career. The ladies who hi^ given themselves so much trouble 
about him when he was a little child could not help feeling 
grateful to him for growing up so straight and tall, and being 
altogether such a favourable specimen of the masculine good 
looks of the place. 

Mrs. Lutridge, to be sure, was not satisfied with these merely 
outward signs of well-being. She would have liked to probe 
the heart, and satisfy herself that the young man’s views wert^ 
all they should be; but the rest of Oldbury allowed itself to feel 
honoured, and to rejoice, without being troubled by any mis¬ 
givings, when news of the distinctions Stephen won at Cam¬ 
bridge reached the Rectory term after term. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was a veiy proud and happy man when he 
set off on a round of calls on his parishioners, with the newspaper 
in his pocket where his son’s name was printed as the gainer of 
some fresh distinction. He never went up to the Lutridges’ 
white house at the top of the hill, or tamed into the bank on 
these occasions, and it was well understood in the town why he 
abstained from so doing. 

Richard Lutridge had gone to the same college as Steenie, 
and a great deal of information respecting his doings reached 
Oldbury too, but it was not altogether of a satisfactory kind. 

Old Mr. Lutridge was sometimes seen now sitting in a very 
forlorn attitude in his arm-chair in the bank parlour, where he 
had hitheita appeared so unapproachably prosperous and digni¬ 
fied ; and though Mrs. Lutridge braved it out the better of the 
two, and declared that for her part she assigned very little value 
to mere outward morality, she aged rapidly during that period, 
and began to have more numerous and deeper graven wrinkles 
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Mxrat h«r ejes than '^the other matrons of her standing jn the 
town. 

Stephen Fierrepoiat spent his long vacations in travel abroad 
with Sir Cecil Fussel's family, but he paid two winter viats to 
Oldbury, and satisfied tolerably well all the expectationB that 
had been raised about him. He had by this time quite left ofi' 
looking sulky and injured when his old friends of the tract 
committee testified their interest in his doings; and, as Mrs. Lot- 
ridge was less keen-sighted than she had ^n in former days, 
she failed to detect the roguish twinkle in his eyes, and the Odd 
little smiles that went in and out of his mouth while she talked 
to him, though some people said they were exact counterparts 
of looks and smiles that had struck her as betokening such 
indanoholy light-mindedness in his |x>or mother long ago. , 

Miss Berry’s little room was quite a centre of gaiety while 
young Pierrepoint stayed in Oldbury; he came very frequently 
to visit his old friend, and when this }>ecame known in the town, 
several other people fell into a habit of dropping in upon her in 
the afternoons, just to see what the handsome young collegian 
and Miss Berry could ])os8ibly find to talk about to each other. 
On the first of these visits Steenie insisted on taking down the 
curtain which had hung before Miss Bei'iy’s Scripture map ever 
since he had made the unfortunate lemarks which had put its 
owner out of love with it. As Elsie Blake happened to be 
spending an afternoon with Miss Berry, and as nothing would 
serve Steenie but th.at they two should set to work at mice and 
furbish up tbe discoloured face of the drawing themselves, a 
great deal of laughter and merriment resulted h-om the under¬ 
taking. Old Mrs. Bolton rapped on the wall with her cratch 
to inquire what could be going on in the next house; and Mias 
Benry grew a little nervous, and observed that she feared, if 
Mrs. Lutridge were to look in, she would say they were hardly 
justified in enjoying themselves to such an extent. 

It was a relief to her that Steenie’s spirits never carried him 
away quite so far after that first evening. He haunted the 
little house in the afternoons as long as his vacations lasted, 
but he did not always seem to have much to say when he came. 
He would sometimes stand for quite half an hour at the window 
looking up the street, and hardly speaking a word,—even when 
the three elder Miss Lutridges had drop^iod in, and were engin¬ 
ing Mias Berry in very agreeable converaatioa, in which he 
might have taken part if he had so pleased. 

On the day before be left home for Cambridge, Steenie defeneti 
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his visit till long after the Oldbniy hour fw pairing calls, and 
strolled in tmoeremomously while Miss Beny was musing over 
her fire after tea. He sat down on &e opposite side of the 
hearth, and did not seem in any hurry to go away, fie listened 
while Mias Berry told him a long story atout the slippery walk 
up the hill to call on the Blades she had undertaken that 
aftnnooir, and he seemed as carious about the inside of the 
Blakes’ house, and as glad to know exactly what they were all 
doLag when she came in, as the most arrant gossip in Oldbury 
had ever been. 

Just at the last, when he had risen to take leave, he made 
her show him the very leaf of the map she had been drawing 
whan his mother had visited her little room, and stood by her side 
for the last time in her life; and he {lersuaded her to describe 
his mother to him, as she had l^een accustomed to do long ago. 

Be did not seem to have forgotten any of the little incidents 
of the often repeated tale, but he would hear them all over again 
exactly as Mks Berry used to say them. How gay and happy 
Mrs. Pienepoint had looked during the one short year of her 
life in Oldbury; how she used to i-nn across the street to Miss 
Berry’s house without her bonnet, and shake her curls at her, 
when she remonstrated on her imprudence; how in wishing 
good-bye that last time, she had laid both her little white hands 
on Miss Berry’s—^like little white birds they were, so soft and 
fluttering—and how she bad turned back on the dooiHStep to 
smile and kiss her hand over and over again. 

It was growing quite late before Steenie had heard all he 
cared to hear, and Miss Berry had to scold liim away, she was 
so afraid his father would grudge her so many hours of his last 
evmiing. 

When the door had closed behind him she put up her fingws, 
still tingling with the strong masculine clasp they had undergone, 
to wipe some tears from her eyes. The gay little face of the 
l(mg dead bride came up before her out of the darkness of the 
romn, and she had a strange feeling of compunction towards 
her, as if she had been enjoying a happiness t^t ought to have 
been heis. 

« What a good son he would have been to that sweet little 
creature, if she had only lived to see him grow up,” she said to 
herself, “ since he makes so much of an old woman like me, just 
because 1 knew her, and loved her Ijetter than some other people 
did.” 

Something of the same sort of feeling was stininj in her 



lieaz^ and tniving ber eoraltaiaon with pain> when Elsie called 
ene eariy spring morning a month or two later, and'found her 
kughing and crying over a letter, and a strip of printed paper 
that lay spread out on the table Wore her. 

“ My dear, I am so very glad it is only you 1 ” she exclaimed, 
as soon as the caught sight of Elsie’s face in the doorway. 
“When I heard your knock at the door I got my knitting 
ready in my hand to throw carelessly over my letters, if it 
should prove to be Mrs. Lutridge, or any other of the leading 
ladies, who might have thought they had a better right to hear 
than I have. Not that I approve of concealments, but I can’t 
bear people’s feelings to be hurt; and that I should be singleil 

out for such an attention does seem-. The first letter he 

wrote, he says, after seeing his name at the head of the Cam¬ 
bridge list of classical honours. Do just look ! Stephen Deane 
Pierrepoint at the top of the page in lai'ge letters; there cannot 
be the smallest doubt about it. I always knew he would turn 
out something superior. The way he managed his little knife 
and fork, when he was two years old, seated in that very chair! 
I said then, if only his poor mother could have seen him ! and I 
have precisely the same feeling to-day. Do come and look at 
the paper, my dear, and read the names to me. Magister Stephen 
Deane Pierrepoint, you see it is printed. Is that what we 
shall have to call him for the future 1 Dear me I and I bought 
him his first reading book, ‘Joseph and his Brethren,’ not 
so very long ago.” 

Elsie knelt on a footstool beside Miss Berry’s arm-chair, and 
looked curiously at the names on the honour list; a lovely pink 
flush came into her cheeks, and her eyes sparkled. To have 
any visible tokens of the world beyond Oldbiuy, any glimpse 
into its struggles and pleasures, was always an excitement for 
her. To Elsie, every place that was not Oldbury was dream¬ 
land, all vague and glorious, with wonderful possibilities; and 
everything that testified to the reality of the outside world 
brought her, as it were, face to face with her dreama She 
smil^ as she glanced down the printed {taper, and let her eyes 
travel slowly up till they rested on the Stephen Deane PieiTC- 
{wint in capital lettera at the top. There they stayed till Miss 
Berry recalled her thoughts by beginning to speak of the letter 
she was still turning almut in her hand. 

“ 1 can’t get over his having written first to me,” she said. 
“Such a favour! so thoroughly undeserved. Now'I should 
like to i-ead this letter to Mrs. Adams and Miss Tomkinson, 
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ao4 poiiaps to one or two other friends, bat all tibe hind 
exprestdens are unfortunately so mixed up with jokes and xum- 
sense—and I have observed that dear Mr. Fierrepoint is always 
a little nervous about Steeaie’s nonsense being repeated in the 
totrxL Here is something about a wooden spoon that he says 
he quite expected to have won for a prize, but the examiners 
have gone and given it to Mr. Richard^ Lutridge instead. Steenie 
seems to think that we good Oldbury people, as he calls us, 
will be much gratified at having one of oui' townsmen so distin¬ 
guished, but I must, say it does not seem to me a respectful sort 
of prize for these Cambridge examiners to have given to an 
Oldbury young man, and 1 cannot think that Mr. Richard 
Lutridge’s dear parents will approve of his being so treated.” 

“ It’s a shame to puzzle you by writing such nonsense,” cried 
Elsie, lifting up a crimsoning face and dashing eyes from the 
letter. “ You good Oldbury jieople indeed! He must have 
grown as odious as Richard Lutridge. I can’t bear his making 
a joke of you.” 

“My dear, he knows 1 like it. It has always been so between 
us. His playful ways do make me a little anxious sometimes; 
but it is only because I know that so many of the good people 
of the town think them unbecoming in a clergyman’s son, who 
ought to set an example of seiiousness. There's no use in men¬ 
tioning that to Steenie, however; for if there is one thing he 
has always set his face against since he could speak plain, it is 
being m^e an example of to the town. Mrs. Lutridge will 
tremble for him when she hears of his success. She will not be 
able to think of anything but the temptation and snare it may 
prove to his soul, and will hardly consider it a matter for con¬ 
gratulation, Dear ! dear ! I ho]>e I shall be enabled to write a 
judicious letter that will not puff him up. I think I will write 
at once, before Mrs. Lutridge comes in and says something to 
damp my spirits.” 

Elsie volunteered to assist in the composition of the letter, 
and took pains to keep all unnecessary allusions to Mrs. Lub 
ridge out of it, and to prevent the congratulations and 
warnings entangling themselves too perplexingly together. 
It was no business of hers, hut she grew eager as the work 
progressed, and set her heart vehemently on saving her kind 
old friend from exposing herself to the ridicule of so super¬ 
cilious a personage as she just then took it into her head 
to believe that Stephen Fierrepoint had become. 

“ Well, it is shorter than I could have wished,” Miss Berry 
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mid as’She e^aed her name; “and le^ tbink-I had better 
have put in tiiat verse fdiOttt ‘He that is down need fearno fidL' 
However, you shall direct the envelope. It is to go to Sir 
Oeoil Bussel’s house in Eaton Square. Mr. Pierrepoint haa 
gone up to London to^ay to meet his son there. I will pat/the 
printed paper away in my desk drawer, for perhaps I had 
better not let Mrs. Adams and the Miss Tomkinsons know 
about his sending it to me, jealousies are so soon aroused in 
Oldbury. Yet 1 think some one else besides just 3 roa and me 
ought to have seen it before it is hidden away. One feels that 
its coming should have made some one so very glad. How bis 
mother would have looked at it if she had been alive! Some 
day, I suppose, there will be another person who will care tO' 
read his name hero; bnt I shall not be alive most likely to take 
the paper out of my desk and show it to her.” 

“ Her! What do you mean'!” asked Elsie, looking up frmn 
the direction of the letter, over which she was lingering with 
some interest. 

“ Oh, my dear ! It is very silly of an old maid like me to 
think of such things, but they do happen. Some day, I suppose 
Stephen Pierrepoint will fall in love and marry, and his wife 
will care to hear everything that happened to him before she 
knew him. To be sure, it may possibly be some one who knows 
him already, and has read his name in the class list to-day. 
There is his cousin Cecil, and Sir Reginald Deane, I understand, 
hits two beautiful daughters. Miss Toinkinson cut out and 
sliowed me a paragraph from a newsjiaper about their pre- 
.sentation at Court, and the drosses they wore on that occa¬ 
sion. One can’t help conjecturing-; but, my dear Elsie, 

w’hat am I thinking ofl This is gossip, and, apart from my 
own scruples respecting idle words, I Lave promised your Aunt 
Margaret never to talk about anything of the kind with you. 
l.>ear! dear! you must promise me to forget every word I have 
said immediately, and then no harm will have been done.” 

Elsie laughed as she promised. She was certainly not in the 
habit of pondering Miss Beriy’s sayings. Her own thoughts 
were generally a great deal more interesting. 

To^ay, however, as she walked up the street with the letter 
to Stephen Pierrepoint in her hand, and while she dropped it 
into the post-oflicc, her fancies did not take quite their usual 
.shape. She could not prevent her thoughts from following the 
letter on its journey. She looked regretfully after it as she let 
it fall into the letter-box^ as if slie hardly liked to part with 
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such a link between beieelf and the unknown, dazzling, outside 
world that was not Oldbury. 

Who would be near when the letter was opened 1 Would 
Cecil Bussel take it out of Stephen Pierrepoint’s hand and 
laugh over it with him, and would the two gorgeous young lady 
cousins who had been presented at Court join in the conversa¬ 
tion? Oh, how happy people were who could go where they 
pleased, and see all sorts of splendoure; and how hard it was 
that they should sneer at Oldbuiy folk for being obliged to stay 
at home! 

As Elsie came in sight of her home she checked herself. 
What was she doing? She w'as breaking her jn’omise, and 
transgressing Aunt Margaret’s wishes in dwelling on the images 
3Iiss Berry’s words had called up. 

The reflection caused her a disjigi'ceable twingi; of conscience, 
and made her feel hot and angry as she toiled along the last 
lew paces of her steep walk. But why ? but why ? she asked 
licrsclf; why should Aunt Margaret object to ber even hearing 
of things that did really hapjjen to other young people, to 
actual live people, not merely to peo))Ic in books ? Why' was 
lier aunt detennined to draw' such a hard line round her, and 
shut her in by berself ? Ileal live people ; Elsie, dwelt on the 
thought. She bad been very happy in her dream world, she 
w'otild be very happy in it again, but just now for a momei.t or 
two its glory faded from before ber eyes. The visionary com¬ 
panions that had satisfied her hitherto looked cold and misty. 
8be began to l>e, just a very little, “ sick of shadows,” and to 
long to turn from the reflections in the mtigic mirror to the 
t>bject8 themselves. They W’erc certainly there, onkside her 
enchanted island, waiting for her to turn towards tliem, it 
Margaret would only let her look. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A WAKNING. 

Anothee year liad |«i,SBec1, Stephen Pien-epoint had gained a 
fellowship at Trinity the autumn after he had taken his degi-ee, 
and had spent the succeeding winter in foreign travel witli a 
friend, to whom he was acting as tutor. No date had becJi 
mentioned for his return, and the Oldbury jxmple began to 
say it was cpiite time he came home again, and to conjecture 
that his father must feel a little hurt at his keeping away 
so long. 

His Liondon relative.s, with wh(»m he had hitherto spent the 
greater part of his holiday thne, did not perhaps trouble them¬ 
selves so constantly about him. At all events, a little dark¬ 
haired young lady, who was very busy copying letters in the 
back drawing-room of a house in Eaton Square, gave a gi’cat 
start of surprise when a fiHitman came up to her and presented 
a card, on which was printed, “Stephen D. Pierrepomt, Trinity 
(k)llege, Cambridge.’’ Her eyes—the most remai'kable featuir; 
of her thin dark face—grew very large and bright, »nd her 
inoutli, which had been jnickered up over her writing, brokri 
into a radiant smile as she looked for a second hxedly at the 
name. 

“ Show th(» gentleman up hei’e immediately,” she said. Then, 
when the servant had loft tiro room to execute her order, she 
began to collect and arrange the scattered paper's on the desk 
witli agitated, fluttering finger's; and long before the visitor 
hiul had time to mount the strtii's, she ran out on the landing, 
and stood with outstretched hands and sparkling face to 
welcome him. 

A tall young man squ'ang quickly up the steps when he 
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caught sight of her, and theiv hands met in an eager clasp. 
“You ridiculous fellow for sending up your card !’’ wei’c tlic 
fii-st words Cecil spoke. 

“ Well, why should not I % You have a new set of servants. 
1 had positively a difficulty in getting in," was tlie nonchalant 
answer. 

There was all the extreme plcasiu’e at meeting again which a 
strongly attached brother and sister might have felt, cxiu’eascfd 
in the faces of the two speakers, but it was teiuj)ered by a 
bantering plaj’fulness of manner, banishing all sentiment, which 
would have told a bystander that the relationshi]* between them 
was of a less dose kind. 

“ Come in here and let me look at you,’’ said Cecil, diuwijig 
hfT cousin into the room she had left. 

She reti-eatcd a ste]» or two from his side ■when they had 
entered, put her two h.ands l)ehind Ikt, and stood wdth her 
head thrown back looking consi<leringly up into his bice. 

Her o^m grew grave again all at once, and ■wore the tlumght- 
fill, observing expi-ession, childlike in its perfect fi-ecdom from 
self-consciousness, which was habitual to it in rijpose, and which 
gave a sort of quaintness to her look, that nnule some iHiojile 
.say it was impossible to gness Miss Jlnssel’s exact age, and 
others conqilain that, .small and ddi(;atc)y foiincd as her features 
vere, her face was more like a boy’s tlian a girl’s. 

Stci'nic I’ctunicd her studying glance giavely for a moment 
or two, but his countenance began to change first. “Come 
now, what is the vei'dict?” he fusked, laughing, and colouring a 
little too, even through the sunburn of his cheeks. 

“ Yes, I think the Wanderjahre has done you good," said 
('ecil j “it has rubbed something of thecollegi* rust ofl! 'I’liore 
Avas undoubtedly a flavour of donnishness coming over you be¬ 
fore you went away.” 

“Much you know about it. You are not, the least changed 
at all events.” 

“ Oh dear, no ! ” sfiid Cecil; “ that’s past hojjing for. ‘ So 
remarkably small and brown.’ I shall never )»c anything else 
—never anything but a Ilus.sel. IJowovei-, you need not look 
dowm so jiityingly on me fiom your IieigJit. I fiin reconciled to 
my fate. Let the rest of our family hi; ever so tall—and—con¬ 
scious of their pei-sonal advantages, I don’t mean to be brow¬ 
beaten and put down by any one of them.” 

“Decided!}', we are neither of us changed,” said Steenie. “I 
have not been three minutes in flie house, and you have begun 
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*0 belly me already. You get me into a comer, and won’t 
oven let me sit down.” 

“ Decidedly, we are both of us a little changed,” said Cecil, 
pushing an ai'm-chair towards the window as she spoke. 
“Some years ago such a speech as that would have been 
followed by your ordeiing me to help you to pull oflf your 
boots; now you will be satisfied by my setting your lordship’s 
chaii', I suppose.” 

“ I don’t believe I was ever quite such a brute as to let you 
wait on me to that extent, even in my worst Oldbury days,” 
said Stoenio, sinking slowly into the chair she had pushed 
towards him, but turning his head so as to look up at her all 
the time. ’Chen half springing up again—“ But I am almost 
.‘IS had now. Where are you going to .sit?” 

“ Nowhere just now,” answered Cecil. “ Look at the clock ! 
—Papa’s letters! No, sit down again, you can’t help me. 
Only be quiet, and let me foi-get you are here for the next tem 
minutes.” 

She ran back to the desk, seized her p>en, and began hastily 
to direct letters, and make up and seal packages Her 
delicately marked brows wer’C knit into a small frown, as slm 
fluttered the leaves of a <listraetii\gly full blotting-book back- 
waids and forwards, and her (piiek fingers got into unwonted 
jiuzzles over her tying and sesrling. 

“ No, I can’t stand seeing yon bum your fingers with the 
sealing-wax like that,” orietl Steenie, jumping up and standing 
over her. “ Come, gi\ c up the letters to me, and just tell me 
wliero they are going.” 

For the next ten minutes they worked together as if they 
had sluu'ed the same task every day of their lives; Cecil giving 
directions in a quick, decided tone, and Stephen glancing u]i 
from his writing and folding every now and dien to sjnile at 
her huainess-like airs. When the letter's were ready, he retiifl 
to the iirm-chaii' irgain, and watched her as she flitted about 
the room : first to tire door to give the letter-bag to the servant 
who was waiting for it; then hack to the desk, stooping now to 
pick up a stray p,apor, tlron sti-etching u|X)n tip-toe to restore a 
book to the shelf over her head, 

Stejdien had never been able to make up his mind whether 
he considered his cousin Cecil pretty or plain, and he was as 
far as ever from arriving at any conclusion on the subject as 
Ins eyes followed her rapid inoA’-ements that day. Pretty or 
plain, she was Cecil RuSsel, with something about her so differ- 
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'«nt &om mfbodj elae, that «ven if one were not lai^ or tbecl 
the temptation to ait and wateh her was not to be leaiBted. 

Quick, reatiesa, glancing ways wei-e hers, and among them 
never an ungrat^ul movement, nor a look on the rapidly 
dianging countenance that betrayed a thought about herself. 

Her dress was as charactenstic as her motions. The soft, 
black hair was still strained back fram the face and tied with 
ribbons—sober black velvet bands now, but there were flutter¬ 
ing ends falling over her neck in the old fashion; a bi’ight- 
ooloured ribbon round her small brown thraat; heavy falling 
bracelets on her wrists, that seemed as if they must get in the 
way of any hands less nimble than those they sun-ounded:—the 
whole efiect a perfection of dexterous daintiness that somehow 
or other looked as if it would have been disoiiler on any other 
figure than hers. 

“I believe you are changed after all," said Steenie as she 
jumped down from a footstool on which she had mounted to 
arrange the book-case; “you liave grown about .a hundred years 
younger than you were when 1 went away; you have lost your 
fairy god-mother look. Is it coming out that has done it, or 
what 1 ” 

“I shall leave it to your philosophic mind to determine 
cause and effect,” said Cecil. “ Don’t expect me to ])ull myself 
to pieces for your edification ; but here 1 am ready to sit still 
and answer any other question.” 

“You have been modernizing the room as well as yourself,” 
observed Steenie, looking round disconhmtedly; “the old Indian 
cabinet and all the Japanese dragons are gone to make room for 
that sofa. I don’t like it.’’ 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know the reason! You 
must have missetl a great many of our letters. Have you 
I’eally not heard of tlie new dynasty that came into power when 
I began to go out? Dear old Miss Palmer, whom you will 
never have the satisfaction of plaguing again, sfmt away, and 
Grandmamma installed in command." 

“ Li^'ing in this house ? ’’ cried Stephen in a comical tone of 
dismay. “ Well, I thought you ha<l grown very thin; but how 
in the- world does my uncle-’’ 

“ Steenie,” interrupted Cecil, “ do you know I don’t think I 
ever quite knew /u>w good Pajai is till lately. It seemed to him 
a right thing to do to ask Grandmamma to live with us; aiul 
now she is here, nothing ever j)uts him out of temper, or alb-is 
his consideration and respect. He listens- ” 
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. ‘^Whatl to all histories about the Bussels being so small 
and brown 1 I am glad I came home : I shall at least pi-ove a 
diversion, and perhaps save you both from dying of superhuman 
exertions to be respectful. You will have to acknowledge that 
you have never quite known how good I am when you see the 
heroism with which I shall throw myself into the breach.” 

“ No, no, I shall not trust you, and 1 don’t want to have old 
nonsense revived; I am really trying to behave well. But how is 
it that you have come home? The last thing we heard was that 
yon bad decided on spending the spring in Syiia, and meant to 
see something of Russia before you came back. Papa approved 
of the plan, both for you and your pupil, Walter Neale. He 
will think you very foolish for shortening your holiday.” 

“He will be satisfied when he hears our rca.sons.” 

“I ho])e it is not because you and poor young Neale have 
grown tired of each other,” said Cecil anxiously. “Your kind¬ 
ness to that poor fellow is the one thing I like about you, 
Steenie, and T shan’t approve of it if you have tired of him and 
thrown him off" 

“ What an extraordinary way of speaking of tlie connexion 
between tutor and pupil! for that is how he and I have .stood 
to each other lately. 1 like him as well as ever I did, and it 
strikes me that you are quite unnecessarily compassionate. 
Poor fellow indeed! that’s not the tone in which he would like 
to hear you sjieak of him, I can assure you.” 

“ He is a poor fellow,” .said Oecil; “ one can’t say anj'thing 
tilse about him; and I pity him, because Pajra says there are 
peculiariy sad circumstances in his family history that paiily 
excuse his painful iiervousne.s.s. It certainly must be the force 
of contrast that makes him attach himself so vehemently to you. 
Was he very much cut up at your leaving him 1 ” 

“He did not say so,” answered Steenie, laughing. “There 
was no grief in our ))ai-ting that need distress your imagination. 
Resides, he had rect'ivcd a summons home himself. The great 
event to which his unch;, Gill)ert Neale, has been looking for¬ 
ward for years, has taken place at last. Colonel Lloyd is dead; 
and Connington, the projMjrty that formerly belonged to Mra. 
Neale, is in the market again. Old Gilbert will purchase it at 
any price. He is rich enough now, they say; and I believe he 
means to koc*p his nejdu'w’s tweuty-fii-st bu'thday in great state 
there. If they do get down to Connington this summer, T shall 
s('o more thtm enough of them. It is within ten miles of Old¬ 
bury, you know.” 
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“ You intend to spend the summer at Oldbury then 1 Old¬ 
bury instead of a tent in a rose gai'den at Damascus, or a convent 
on Mount Lebanon. And you don’t know yet how you are 
going to be rewarded for making the exchange." 

“ Rewai-ded ! You are speaking riddles,” said Steenie luthcr 
liurriedly. 

“ Yes, I think you deserve some i-eward for giving up tlie 
rest of your tour for the sake of spending the summer with your 
father, who is just now very much out of spirits and troubled 
about these Oldbury quarrels; and I expect yon will be over¬ 
powered with gratitude when you know what recompense is in 
store for filial duty. We are going tliere, Grandmamma and I, 
to Oldbury for the whole summer. My father expects to be 
sent to Vienna on public busines-s, and while he is away we 
ai-e to stay at the Rectory. What do you think of that ? ” 

There was a moment’s pause. Cecil sju aiig from her chair, 
and stood straight before her cou.sin, looking down with playful 
defiance into his face. 

“ Now, Steenie, take care. It is too late. All the pretty 
8]:)eeches in the world won’t do any good now. Kecj) back the 
one you are preparing, for I have read your real feelings in your 
face. You are not jiartieularly pleased. It does not fall in 
with your projects that we should Ijc at the Rectory this year; 
or else you are thinking that, since we shall be there to kee)> 
your father company, you might as well have stayed away and 
enjoyed yourself.” 

“No, no; I mean to enjoy myself at Oldbury. I am 
immensely glad you are going there, of coui-se. If I did not 
look so, it was merely that I was taken aback by your accredit¬ 
ing me with such elaborately virtuous motives for coming home. 
'They exist only in your imagination, and we ai-e talking at cross 
purijoses.” 

“ I don’t believe it ’The very same purpose draws us both 
to Oldbuiy; but you won’t confess it even to youraelf. You 
don’t choose to see that Mrs. Lntridge is at the bottom of your 
being obliged to come home sooner than you had intended.” 

“That I will swear she is not.” 

“Yes, she is. She has stretched out her hand into Asia after 
you, and brought you back against your will. You have been 
compelled to shorten your tour, and I to give up part of my first 
London season, because the four Misses Lutridgo have taken to 
attend daily serx’ice in the new church, and Mrs. Lutridge, 
having sagely concluded that all Oldbuiy is going over to the 
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Rome in oonsequenoe, ie trying to dm<r vour fatop.- 

thoPOTgUy miserable by the party f^irit she has roused.” 

VA, "Tk- r T y®" suppose I could do in that galley? Do 
. you tt^K 1 atn. conceited enough to imagine I can quell n 
^tOTm in an Oldbuiy tea-cup, or that my father would care to 
have me with him if he were ever so miserable ? ” 


“Then what in the world do you come homo for?” 

“ Is it absolutely necessary to have a well digested reason 
for coming home when one has been wandering about the worltl 
for eight months ? ” said Stejihen evasively. 

“ But I am perfectly certain there is something.” 

“ And I am perfectly certain that there is nothing, but tliat 
I was seized with an irresistible desire to get back.” 

“ To Oldbury! ” avid Cecil, ivith a note of exclamation in 
her face. 


“Yes, to Oldbury, There, make what you like of itj but 
don’t be too imaginative, I warn you. Anyhow, here I am, 
and whether I deserve it or not, I appreciate my wondeiful 
luck in having you at the Rectory this year. We shall have a 
glorious summer, a right down glorious summer, Cecil, in spito 
of Mrs. Lutridgc and all the witch storms she may be brewing. 
How many yearn is it since you stayed at the old house ? ” 
Much eager talk followed. Cecil was satisfied of her com¬ 
panion’s real idestsure in the pros)>ect before them ; but as they 
continued there conversation, a new anxiety seized her. What 
would her father think of Hteenie’s unexpected return ? Would 
it please him, or would it make liiin regret the consent to her 
visit to Oldbury she had coaxed him into giving ? 

As soon as she heard Sir Cecil’s knofsk at the door, she flew 


down stairs and informed him of her cousin's arrival, and of his 
projects for the summer, all in a bi-eath. 

She noticed, or fancied she noticed, a slight shade of some¬ 
thing that was not satisfaction flit across her father’s face ; but 
it was BO slight, and passed away so quickly, that she did not 
venture to remark upon it. 

By the time Sir Cecil had followed his danghter* to the 
drawing-room the cloud had departed, and Stephen received as 
warm a welcome froju his uncle as he could possibly desire. 

It was a brilliantly happy evening to Cecil after that. She 
enjoyed sitting opjmsite her father at dimier and watching 
how the lines of worry passed from his face, and how his 
eyes woke up and brightened as he cross-questioned Steplnm 
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about bis travels, and was skilfully led on by his nephew’s 
answers to bring out riicolleotions of his own days of wan¬ 
dering. 

It was pleasant to interpose a word now and then, and to 
exchange a congratulatory, amused side glance with her cousin 
when their combined skill had fairly launched her father on 
one of his favourite topics. 

Steenie was the one peraon in the world with whom Cecil 
was intimate enough to share her thoughts about her father. 

11 was a decided pleasure to have his sympathy within reach 
again. They understood each other’s full admiration and 
reverence for Sir Cecil, and could venture to exchange the sort 
of playful affectionate amu.semcnt over his peculiarities and 
chaiacteristic W'ays, which is often the strongest evidence of a 
perfectly sound allection. 

Mr. Pierrepoint came up to Ixjiidon to meet his son, and 
consented to remain in Eaton Square till the time fixed fin- 
Sir (’ecil’s departure from I'higland. 

Cecil professed a determination to crowd into the last few 
days a.s many as possible of the gaiiities she was giving. Slu- 
hunted her uncle and cousin about to fetes and evening parties, 
rejoicing miscdiievously wdxm she liad entrapped Mr. Pierre 
point into being j)resent at some ci!t<!i-tainmeiit about which 
she and Steenie could exchange glances, and exclaim, “ If only 
ilearest Mrs. Lutridge could sec him ju.st now ! ” 

On the last evening before their departure for Oldbury, Ceinl 
returned fi-om an evtming party quite triumphant, because she 
had kept her uncle so happily engaged in conversation in an 
ante-room, that he ncA'er became aware of the dancing that was 
going on in the drawing-room beyond. 

While Mr. Picrrej)oint gave Sir Cecil his account of the 
evening’s amusements, Cecil turned to Stcidieu, who had not 
relished being left by her to his own resources, and begiin to 
i-ally him on the morose silence he had maintained during the 
drive homo. Sir Cecil, who was turning over a great bundle etf 
letters that the late post hatl brought in, managed to send some 
<juick ohseiwing glances towards the two young })eople, as they 
stood together near the door, and caught a good dciil of what 
they wore saying to each other, through the even flow of Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s discourse. 

“ No, it was base conduct on your part,” Steenie began; “ I 
shall not laugh. To draw ns both to that place on falm* 
pretences ! You knew perfectly well I should never have gone 
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if you had not led me to believe tliat you would dance with me 
yourself half the evening.” 

“ IJ—the idea of my doing such a thing. Besides, you did 
not want me in the least; you had plenty of better partners. 
I watched you, and observed how happy you wei-e talking 
to Selina Deane whenever you thought I was not looking at 
yon." 

“ She was talking to me; I was nearly drowned in the ava¬ 
lanche of smooth unmeaning words.” 

“ But you admired her. Every one said she looked lovely 
to-night." 

“Such a thorough Deane, so remarkably tall and fair,” 
Steenie laughed; “it is pleasant to see that there are some of 
the younger generation who have not degenerated in any 
respect.” 

“ I wUl forgive your laughter; for I know that at the bottom 
of your heart you like her imnnmsely. I fore.saw you would. 
She has grown up into just the sort of girl j'ou are .sure to be 
charmed with; one of those stupid beautiful negsitive women 
that clever nnm always adore.” 

“ I don’t belong to the class of her adorers, then, I beg to 
state. Why do you insist on my beuig charmed 1 Oan’t you 
let me <lecide that for myself?” 

“ No, because I understand your real tastes much better than 
you do yourself at present. I know precisely the manner of 
woman you will eventually fall in love with. It may not be 
our dear cousin Selina Deane, but it wdll be some one of her 
stamp. I was consulting yotir inmost inclinations wdien I left 
you to the comjiany of the Deanes to-night, and you enjoyetl 
yoiirself immensely, though you will not own it” 

“ I hojie you don’t mcsin to be as pervei-so when we get dowii 
to Oldbury, and consult my inmost inclinations by leaving me 
to enjoy Miu Lutridge’s society.” 

“ 1 shall not favour your shirking a fair share of it, I can 
assure you,” said Cecil demm-ely. “ It is in order to keep you 
up to your duty in this and other resjwcts that I am going 
down to the Rectory.—Now, Uncle, confess, should you not 
have been terribly afraid of having Stephen at home with yon 
all this long summer, if I were not going too, to smooth out all 
the tangles he will make among your good Oldbury neighbours? 
Don’t you foresee the misunderstandings, and the clatter and 
the dust he will raise round him, and the hard work you and I 
shall have to keep the ptiace and manage every one ?” 
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“ What an odious cimture you are making yourself out to 
be! ” cried Steenie. “ One would think you aspired to become 
a second Mrs. Lutiidge. Of all tilings in the world, the most 
hateful is a managing woman." 

“ That is your opinion, of course,” said Cecil; “ I have just 
been telling yon so. You don’t like a woman to be clever 
enough to manage; she must be a meek nonentity to please you, 
I know that well enough." 

She came up to her uncle and slippetl her hand through his 
arm, sending back a triumphant, saucy glance at Stephen’s face 
as she finished speaking; then turned round to her father, and 
grew sober all at once on perceiving that he had overheard 
their talk, and that his face wore a slight look of disapprobation 
very unusually seen there while listening to her. 

“ Papa, was I talking very great nonsense—worse than 
usual ? ’’ she said, coming and standing before Sir Cecil’s chair 
when the other two had left the room. 

“ Not worse than usual that I jyerceived,’’ Sir Cecil answercil, 
smiling. ' 

“ What was it, then 1 Toll me, dciir ; you rmMt tell rue this 
last night what thought you had about me that brought such .a 
grave look into your <!yes.’’ 

“Shall I?” said Sir Cecil, musing aloud, and looking up 
consideringly at her. “ Would it be wise and good for you to 
hear it ? ’’ 

“Yes, yes; all your thoughts are wise, and good for me 
to hear.” 

“ Well, you .are not the kind of girl to fall in love with any 
one, simi>ly because you have boon warned against it.” 

“ I should hope not. But this is the oddest thing for you to 
say; and. Papa, I don’t think 1 need any warning.” 

“ I may be making a mistiike : I am but a clumsy monitor 
for you ; your motlrer would h.ave known ex.actly what it was 
best to say and leave unsaid. Yet I can’t let you go from me, 
to spend a long idle summer almost exclusively in one person’s 
company, without giving you a word of caution.” 

“ Papa ! ” exclaimed Cecil, suddenly crimsoning up to her 
foreheaii “You don’t mean Steenie? Oh, I wish you had 
not said it or thought it. We have been so hap])y and at ease 
together, like brother and sister, and now to have such a thing 
put into words. It will spoil all my comfort.” 

“ It is because I think you h-ave sense enongh not to let it 
spoil your comfort tliat I have ventured to s])eak.” 
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" Yes; but that yon should have had even a passing thought 
of the kind about us—I can’t get over it. 

“ Then I had best tell you exactly what I do think, that yoij 
may not be tempted to exaggerate. I know better than you do, 
that young people, when they are thrown very much together, 
do talk and laugh and joke themselves into a kind of intimacy 
and dependence on each other which they often mistake for 
love. It is just this mistake I am warning you against. 1 
should be sorry if you and Steenio became j'eally attached ; for 
I don’t approve of cousins mairying. But it is not an attach¬ 
ment between you I fear; I siTcak because I know, if you get 
any fancy of the kind into your heads, it will not be the real 
thing. It will be n mere sham liking, founded on banter and 
nonsense, and companionship in idleness, the worst symi)athies 
to found a life-long connexion upon. It may be a romantic 
notion of mine, but I don’t think I could bear to give you up 
to any one who did not feel for you as I felt for your mother. 
'Uill some one comes who can claim you on such good grounds 
as that, I should like to ktsej) you myself." 

“ Papa, don’t you know,” cried Cecil, “ that I will never go 
to any one while you want me ? How could I ? Who could be 
iis much to me as you 1 If you will only always want me 1” 

“ No, no, I forbid yo\ir making rash i-osolutions; I don’t 
mean to he selfish. I only wish you to undei>;t:uul what there 
is for you at home. I could not bear you to he one of tlios<i 
i-estless, pinbig women, who are ready to snatch at any poor 
pretence of an attachment, just because they have no faith in 
the home love. You must not be like that, my little one, my 
darling, my one child.” 

“ Papa, liow could It” orb'd Cecil, throwng her arms j'ound 
her father’s neck. “I am not sorry you spoke now ; T will take 
it as just anotlier proof of how good you are to me ; 1 will he 
very wis«^ and careful.” 

“ But not too wise. I don’t want to destroy your freedom 
and lightne-ss of heaid;. I toust to your good sense not to 
oxaggemte my warning. Bo cautious too how you meddle with 
Oldbury j)olitias. You are not going down as consul-general to 
settle the affairs of the whole town. You had better not mix 
yourself up in the good townspoojde’s littJo jealousies and 
squabbles; and, above all, don’t encourage Steenie to laugh at 
them too much. Young i)eople are naturally insolent, and 
never jwreeive while they are laughing at othera, what embai - 
rassments they may be weaving for themselves. Remember 
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tJiat the silliest of tiie Oldbury people who has lived fifty years 
in the world is probably wiser on many points than you and 
Steenie put together, geniuses as you consider yourselves.” 

Sir Cecil was stroking back Cecil's soft hair, and looking down 
at her as she sat on his knee, with a pla^ul, tender smile, 
softening all the thoughtful lines of his face. 

“ O Vapa ! what will it be—to be away from you, and have 
no more scoldings the whole summer ! ” exclaimed Cecil by way 
of answer'. 
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Ji LONG SUMMEE’s DAY JN OLDBUBY. 

A BRISK sunshiny Juiic day, after a niglit of thunder-rain, witli 
just enough wind to keep the wet leaves of the trees in all the 
little gardens behind the Oldbury houses dancing and glancing 
in the sunshine, and with flouting white clouds overhead tt> dot 
the distant hillsides with moving shadows, and ebeejuer the 
bright white street in pleasant alternations of light and shade. 

Cecil had been nearly a week in Oldbury, but she had not 
yet learnt to distrust the seeming (juiet of the place, or to under- 
■staud that tliere wen; more eyes watching her unconventional 
prociKidings in the High Street than would have been turned 
ujion her in the most crowded thoiwighfare in Loudon, what¬ 
ever she might have been doing. 

On this breezy moniing after the rain slie was, to Miss 
Berry’s secnit dismay, more restle.ss and more foi-getfiil of 
appearances than usual, just as if the rollicking wind, or the 
dazzle of the sunshine, had got into her brain and made her 
lieside herself with high spirits. It was quite impossible to help 
Watching her, as she flitted in and out from the gai-den behind 
the llcctory, tlirough tlie hall, out upon the front door-step, 
leaving all the doors open behind her, as if for the e.xpress pur- 
po.se of aflbrding passers-by a full view of young Stephen Pierre- 
j)oint stretched lazily on a ganlen seat with a short pipe in his 
mouth, and of Mr. Picrrepoiut walking up and down the lime- 
walk as tranquilly as if he had forgotten all about Mrs. Lut- 
ridge’s anti-tobacco society, and did not heed in the least what 
his son was doing. 

She was actually steinding in the open doorway, looking out 
into the street, when Mr. Lutiidge passed on his way to the 
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bauk j and, not at all abashed by his ceremonious greeting, she 
dashed down the wet steps almost before his eyes, trailing her 
dainty dress in the gutter, for nothing in tlie world but to pick 
up a cauliflower that an old woman had let fall from her basket; 
and then she stood still, in the very middle of the road, for 
several minutes, staling after the scarlet-cloaked market-women, 
as they passed through sunlight and shadow along the upward 
sloping street. 

She would hardly have remained so tranquil if she hail 
known, as well as Miss Berry did, that the four clerks in Mr. 
Lutiidge’s Bank, and the surgeon’s assistant, and the young 
men in the mercer’s shop, and the Misses Tonikinsons’ twenty 
young ladies, were all pressing their faces against their window 
pane»s, or jKJering furtively from their doorways, to see what she 
was about; and that the whole of the rest of the morning wouhl 
have for each one of them a eeiiain flavour of interest and nn- 
usualiiess from a lively jierception of the oddity of her conduct. 

Stephen might have been exjiectcd to know better what was 
due to Oldbury etiquette; but he did not mend matters much 
by coming to meet his cousin, as she leisurely approached the 
house, and keeping her standing talking to him for another five 
mumtes in the doorway. 

The six Misses Lutridge, with their six ivory crossed piayer- 
I>ooks in tlnar hands, on their way from one of the numereus 
seiwices of the new' church, ])asscd in this interval; but Cecil 
was too much occupied with the inanimate objects round hei- to 
be aware of their proximity. She did not notise when Stephen 
raised his wide-awake hat, in gi'ceting to them, and missed the 
flash of amusement that came into his eyes when he caught the 
scandalized glances they directed towards her. She was looking 
through the house into the garden behind. 

“ It is the contrast I enjoy so much,” she exclaimed. “ O 
Steenie! do look at that delicious Bit of old garden wall now the 
sun is shining full upon it. The bitter-sweet and the mother-of- 
millions growing on the top, and the stone-crop sprouting out 
between the cuirant leaves, and then those long bunches of red 
and white currants, solid and perfect, like the jewel fruit 
Aladdin brought from the lamp-gai-den. How sleepy and 
dreamy it all looks ! ” 

“ There is a good deal of brisk life going on there, if my eyes 
serve me right. Can you see that fat thrush standing on tip-toe 
and shelling peas writh his beakl Decidedly the most wide¬ 
awake individual in Oldbury this morning.” 
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“ Tea. What a garden it is for birds I What a crowd of 
tiiem round that white-heart cherry tree, and how their wings 
glance and shimmer in the sunshine! It is almost a shame to 
let them have it all to themselves. I shall suggest to Miss 
Berry to turn in some school children to dispute possession of 
the currants and chenics with the blackbirds.” 

“It would be a cruel kindness. Imagine the superhuman 
industry and fluency in Watts’ Catechism that would be expected 
to result from eating the Rector’s chenies. The blackbirds 
have the best of it; they can regale tliemselvcs from my father’s 
trees witliout being requii-ed to set their feathers to Mi’s. Lut- 
ridge’s ordiirs, and ofler an example of smugness to their tribe 
ever afterwards." 

“ How odd it is to turn from the still garden to the town 
.street, and hear the rumble of csirts going up the hill, and the 
sound of voices. The man crying clien-ies down there, and the 
chatter from the group of women round the market-cross. That 
little bit of life takes me farther away from London bustle than 
the gai-den stillness. How is it, Steenie? When I go awaj- 
from homo, I am generally disappointed to find that I havt^ 
brought my own sky with me ; yet here I actually do feel as if 
I had slipped down into the inid<Ue of another person’s life. It 
is strange the much and the little that outside things go to make 
up one’s inside feeling. I wish I could make it out.” 

“ You had better come into the house, then,” said Stephen, 
laughing; “ I am not capable of talking Plato in a doorway, 
with all Oldbury looking on, if you are. I don’t think, however, 
you need ti’ouble yourself about your identity; I can testify 
that your propensity to plunge into metaphy3ic.s at inconvenient 
times did not come with Oldbury air. It has been a troublesome 
peculiarity of your inside ever siiice I have known you.” 

Stephen started from his recumbent position by the door-post 
as he finished speaking, add passed into the house i-alier 
liastily; but Cecil did not follow him. When she entered the 
moming-i-oom at last, there was a bright flush on her cheek, and 
a sparkle of excitement in her eyes, q\iite different from the 
thoughtful look they had a few minutes before. 

“ O Steenie ! ” she said, “ what a pity you went away just 
then! I wonder you did, for you must have seen them coming 
down the i-oad. They paased just now, she and her aunt, on 
this side of the street, and she turned quite round and smiled at 
me—such a smile! coming from under that prim poke-bonnet, 
i declare it was worth travelling all the way from London to 
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see the wonderful illumination it was. 1 shall speak to her the 
very next time we meet I really can’t help it any longer. I 
am cex-taiu she remembers me, and I won’t be bound by Oldbury 
rules. I sliall claim them as old acquaintances, though they 
have not chosen to call, like everybody else, since I came here.” 

“ You are admii-abiy perspicuous in your use of pronouns this 
morning,” said Stephen, 

He had seated himself at Cecil’s eixsel while she was speaking, 
and, with an ostentatious display of unconcern, was dabbling 
her bru.shes in the water, and prcjiaring to iidminister a wash to 
a watcr-coloiu' sketch that stood upon the easel, 

Cecil ran up and peeped over his shoulder to see what he was 
doing. 

“ You think I have put too much yellow ochre in my sunset 
reflections in the water ? ” 

“ 'J'hc reflections are dee{)er coloured than the sky.” 

“ But 80 they were.” 

‘‘ Impossible.” 

“ Not in Oldbury, not in that particular roach of the river 
by the three oaks. Let us go dowji there again to-night, and if 
there is a fine sunset you will seo what 1 me.'int. You may 
alter my trees if yoxi like. I know they don’t stand out 
properly.” 

“ 'fo go b.ack to what you were saying,” rem,arked Steenie, as 
he worked diligently ; if you really do wi.sh to Isigin a speak¬ 
ing acquaintance with her, 1 a<lvise you to w'atch for an oppor¬ 
tunity wlien she has gone into Miss BeiTy’s house. I think 
I have obsei’ved that she-” 

“ W ho is iwlmirably perspicuous fis to jxronouns now 1 ” inter¬ 
rupted Cecil. 

“ Nonsense, my meaning is quite clear.” 

“ And so was mine, for 1 knew j)erfcctly well that you had 
been watching her through the window. I shall just despise 
you if you pretend that you are not curious and interested about 
her. She turns the whole town into a fairy tale just by walk¬ 
ing about it. I could believe I hud dreamed her, till 1 got that 

smile of recognition just now; and it was-O Steenie, 

what are you doing to my sky ? you have got your brush full of 
sap gi'cen; you can’t be attending to wlrnt you are about.” 

“ Well, put it right for yourself; I am regularly wasting my 
morning; I am going into the library now to read law.” 

“ Yes, I daresiiy; I will take care not to interrapt your 
studies as I did the other day, when I found you standing on 
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the library steps finishing the last number of VanUy Fair, 
with all the others scatter^ about you.” 

“ I had been looking to see if they were still in my old hiding- 
place for them, behind the Church Missionary Magazines. I 
suppose you know' about Mrs. Lutridge’s having ordered Vanity 
Farr into the book-club under an idea that it was a continuation 
of Pilgrim’s Progress, and how long it was before she would 
give up tiying to see a religious allegoiy in it. She wrote 
to the authox to complain of want of clearness, and to suggest 
improvements. ” 

“What a lucky mistake for the book-club member’s! IIow 
Miss Berry must have revelled in the story ! ” 

“She was ordered to stop at the fifth chapter when Mrs. 
liUtridge discovered that her letter had not received the atten¬ 
tion slie expected. After that the numbers never got farther 
than the Rectory, and when I was not reading them they hid 
l)ehind the Church Missionary Magazines. I had a scheme 
for shooting them from my bed-room window into Elderberry’s 
back yard, but her t}Tannical conscience would not permit her 
to profit by my cunning, and I am afraid she is secretly uneasy 
about how Amelia Sedley’s maiTiage tumed out to this day.” 

“Well, Mrs. Lutridge’s days of dictatorship are over now. I 
was really almost sorry for her last night, when her six daughters 
were putting her down witli such a high hand for objecting to 
the Saint’s-day services in the new churcli. One so dislikes to 
hear right things advocated in such a wrong temper. 1 was 
glad yon did not jom in the discussion.” 

“ Squabble,” corrected Steenie. “ There was about as much 
understanding of what they were talking about on one side as 
on the other. It was extremely amusing to hear them at it, 
and I was not the least sorry for Mrs. Lutridge. She deserves 
to have all her six daughtci's turn Mormonites or Spirit-Rapjxjrs. 
It is too good luck for her that they have fallen into such good 
hands, and are doing nothing worse than setting themselves 
dead against all her pet prejudices. Now, I really am going; 
but if you do think of ctUling on Miss Ben-y this morning, don’t 
be afraid of intemipting me. I shan’t object to go with you.” 

“ Nor I to go alone,” said Cecil, laughing. “Ah, you have 
lingered a minute too long; here are three of the Lutiidges 
coming up the steps. You will meet them in the hall. 

Steenie disappeared through the window before Cecil finished 
her sentence, and she had, to hurry forward to meet her incom¬ 
ing visitors to cover his retreat. She need not have distressed 
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herself. It never would have occurred to the Misses Lutridge 
that any one could possibly wish to avoid them, or that thei-e 
were more agreeable ways of spenc^ng long summer moming.s 
than in their company. 

In vain Cecil glanced at her easel, and s^t longing looks 
through the window into the garden, where the strong summer 
sunshine was gradually chasing away the morning shadows, and 
flooding every nook and comer with a full tide of glory. They 
would not take any hint to go, but kept their places, though 
Cecil’s first attempts to find congenial topics of conversation 
were not very successful. They neves read anything, they 
informed her, in answer to her questions. Oh dear’, no! they 
had no time for reading. Miss Russel might look down ujx)n 
Oldbury as a veiy quiet place; but they could assure her there; 
was too much going on for that. They never sketched, they 
never took long walks, they did not care for sceneiy excejit. 
when they were abroad—at home they played at croquet. 

“It was such a mercy,” the eldest sister remarked, “that it 
had never come into Mamma’s head to object to croquet. She 
objected to almost everything else, even to going to church 
on week-days; aird if it ever occumd to her to object to croquet, 
they did not know what would become of them.” 

They all three hoix;d, with a fervour that brought tears int«> 
their eyes, that dear Mi.ss Russel liked croquet. They were 
sure she was not one of those old-fashioned people like Mamma 
who think all amusements woiddly, for they had observed she 
generally attended early service at the new church, and that 
.she had Hymns Ancient and Modem among her music. 

Cecil was not allowed to protest against church-going being 
taken as a test of love of amusement, the conversation flowed 
on so fast, and she gi-ew so bewildered between anxiety to 
avoid a gossiping, irreverent discussion on church principles, 
and dislike to being drawn in to join the young ladies’ criticisms 
of their mother. The prevailing anxiety with each sister seemed 
to be to impress on her how entirely thay all differed from poor 
•Mamma, and how contemptuously they looked down upon the 
opinions in which she had endeavoured to train them. Cedi 
soon discovered tliat they wei'e reckoning on her co-operation to 
enable them to give a character of greater gaiety to their garden 
parties and riding excursions this summer than they had ever 
brought their mother to consent to hitherto. 

“ You see,” they explained, “ Mamma is that kind of person, 
though she does say so much about not being worldly, who does 
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not like to do things in a different style from what is considered 
right in good society. So, if you would only second us, we really 
think a great deal might Jie done ; and we might get up some 
parties this year that would be worth going to, not, J)erhaps, 
anything so decided or so very delightful as a dance in our 
drawing-T'oom after it got too dark for playing croquet. It 
would take a long time to bring poor Mamma round to actually 
giving a dance ; but she would let us have a large party, and 
keep it up as late, and everybody might be quite as much 
dressed as if we were going to dance, so it would be very nearly 
the same thing.” 

A sudden thought here camo into (Jecil’s mind, which all at 
once made the prosjiect of croquet j>arties at Laurel House not 
only tolerable, but interesting. 

“ Are not the Blakes near neighbours of yours 1 ” she 
asked. “ Elsie Blake would be one of the croquet players, 
would she not 1 ” 

“ Well, we ask her to spend an afternoon with us sometimes. 
Oh yes, we are very fond of her : .she is a dear little thing; but 
we don’t think it kind to invite Iier unless we are quite alone. 
The Blakes seem to bo very pooi-—or something, 'riioy never 
by any chance ask any one to their house, not even to thi' 
quietest tea-party; and when Eisie gocss out for the evening, 
she is, ob ! so plainly dressed. Not plain merely in the way 
Mamma dreases; for though she won’t have fasliionable or be¬ 
coming things, she takes «iio of course that all her clothes shall 
he very expensive ; but Elsie is <juitc shabby. We asked her 
to a large party in tlio spring, wlicji we had some friends staying 
in the house—Mamma would do it; we advised her not; and 
Elsie came just in her Sunday dress - :i little lilac muslin, not 
new oven, no ornaments, nothing i)ut a bit of black velvet round 
her throiit, and all that yellow hair she has twisted round and 
round her head in the most old-fashioned style. Of course every- 
l>ody took her for a nursery governe.s.s, or something of that sort. 
We felt it was the truest kindness to leave her quite alone, and 
not draw any ono’.s attention to her ; but when the gentlemen • 
came upstaira from the dining-room, iliehard—that’s our brother, 
Miss Russel; you will have obseiwcd him at church on Sunday, 
with curly auburn hair and a white hat—took it into his head 
to go and sit neai' her in a corner of the room, and stay by her 
aide a great part of the evening. We fancy his notice made her 
more conscious than she had bron before how different she looked 
from our other guests, for she grew uneasy at last, and jumped 
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up from her seat, and walked across the room, and stood by the 
window alone, with her back to every one; and when Mamma 
made her sing a little while after, her voice shook os if it was 
just all she could do to keep fi’om crying. Wliat we saw tliat 
evening has convinced us that it really is not kind to put her 
in a position where she must feel the conti-ast between herself 
and us, for instance, so keenly-" 

“ I should think she must be so accustomed to the contrast 
she can't mind it much,” said Cecil smiling. “ I -would secui-e 
her for your croquet parties if I wei’e you. Tt is so convenient 
to have the regular players close at Land for the sake of 
]>ractising -together, you know. We must make a point of 
Elsie Blake’s joining us, I think.” The emphasis on the tr-- 
and the us made the faces of the Misses Lutridge glow with 
delight. 

“ Oh, it you think so?” they all exclaimed in chorus. 

That preliminary settled, Cecil listtmed to a long discussion 
of 2 >lans without impaticnco. The prospect of singling out Elsie 
Blake in her poor little lilac muslin div.s.s before all Ali-s 
liUtridge’s guests, and of snubbing Air. Bicliurd Lutridge in 
her behoof, imparted a flavour of interest to the croquet parties 
she had not anticipated for any Oldbury amusement liitlicrto. 

Elsie Blake’s timid glance of half recognition that morning 
had taken Cecil’s heart by storm. ThcTe is such a thing as 
falling into frieiulsliiji at first sight as well as fidling into love, 
and this surjmse of the heart has sometimes a]mo.st as much 
excitement and romance about it as the other. It had foi 
Cecil. From that moining, clitiuce (‘neounters in the street, 
with Elsie Blake, or incidental allusions to her in conversation, 
began to be looked forward to tvs the great events of a day ; and 
when she merrily recounted them to her cousin, she wjis not 
at all surprised to find Lej-seif listentjd to with very eager 
interest 

The new unexplained syntpathy brought a fresh element into 
their old brother and sister intim.'iev, ati<l the}' had never been 
such close friends, or enjoyed each other’s society so thoroughly 
as during the early weeks of Cecil’s visit to Oldbury that year 
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Cbcil -was in Ligh spiiits and good humour with everything in 
and about Oldbury when she set off in the evening to finish her 
sketch by the river, and she would not acknowledge to her 
cousin that she had found her morning with the Misses Lutridge 
tii'esome. 

“ No, even Oldbury gossip is not such a bad thing,” she main¬ 
tained. “ One learns a gi-eat deal 6f human nature from it, and 
for what else does one study history ? I have often wondered at 
myself for caring so much about people who lived a hundi-ed yeare 
ago, while I am quite indifferent to the doings of my next^oor 
neighboura. Oldbury curiosity is far more human and respect¬ 
able ; I like the people for it. 

“ I wonder whether you would like them, if you could hear 
what they are saying about you and me in the houses we air- 
})aasing,” Riid Stejjhen slyly. “ Did you not perceive that Mrs. 
Adam-s cifjssed the read to satisfy herself that it is your port 
folio I am cunying under my arm ? and is she not pretending 
to fasten her boot lace now, that she may ascertain to her satis¬ 
faction whether we turn to the river, or walk across the bridge 
when we reach the bottom of the street? Ah ! just glance back 
at her; she has found another object of interest. Here is a 
little bit of Oldbury life for you.” 

Cecil turned, and could not help laughing, as slie watched the 
stout old hwly rush suddenly into the middle of the road, aiid 
drag back with her a dirty little boy, who had lieen happily 
walking up and down in a gutter. 

“To think of its being you, Johnny Simpson,” they heard 
her say, as she administei^ a vigorous shaking to the object of 
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her care, “and there’s yonr poor widowed mother at home 
working her fingers to the bone this minute to pay for the shoes 
you are spoiling.” 

“ Well, Stecnie, 1 like it,” Cecil said, looking up gi-avely in 
his face, as they walked on. “ It’s all very well to laugh, but 
it’s jnst that I do like about Oldbury. Each person here knows 
something about the rest, and cai’es a little. Does not that 
make it a society instead of a mass of people thrown together 1 
I don’t think it is such a delightful thing to be able to do just 
as one likes because nobody cares for one.” 

“ I’ve had too much experience of eveiybody caring for one 
to think that a delightful thing,” said Stcenie laughing. “ I 
feel for Oldbuiy boys who cim’t enjoy a gutter without having 
an avalanche of fat old women down upon them. Ah ! my friend 
Johnny Simpson has gone back to his mire. T shall make a 
note of him, and give him a halfpenny next time we meet.” 

“ You are as inucb of an Cddiuiryite as any ojte here,” sjiid 
Cecil. “ I believe j’ou are on sj)caking terms with eveiy man, 
woman, child, and dog in th<! plact'. You would nndovsbiud 
how pleasantly this sociability strikes me if you had ever lived 
through a whole winter in Ijondon. Now I will tell you some¬ 
thing that haj)pened to m(^ last year. I wiis coming home from 
church one Wednesday during that long dreadful frost, and I 
noticed a man sitting shivering on a door step. I j)asscd him, 
and then I came back again, there was something in his attitude 
that stnick me so. He lifted up Ids head when I sjioke to him, 
and, O Steenie ! I shall never forget the expre.ssion his facie had. 
There was hunger in liis eyes, like an eager live thing lookuig 
out, and sullen dumb despair everywhere else. He told me he 
had come out of prison three days before, and that he had lutui 
wandering about the streets ev<!r since. His stoiy might not 
have been true, but his ])ain was all the same, and the hard, 
angry de.spair; I felt so helpless before it. Of course I gave 
ium some money ; I have no doubt you will say it was a foolish 
thing to do, but I could think of nothing better at the time; and 
then he got up, and staggered down the st<‘i)s, and molted into 
the crowd i)a.ssing along the street. I went back to my bright, 
easy, safe life, and felt what a gulf of separation there w'as 
between me and a great many of my fellow-creatures. It was 
almost as if I had looked down into hell through that man’s eyes, 
and found I could not even carry down tlie cup of cold water. 
Now people don’t live so teiribly far apart in Oldbuiy but that 
they can know something of each other’s sorrows, and hold out 

1 
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a helping hand. There is no unknown dismal nether world 
Bulging up, for one to get surprised glimpses into now and 
then.” 

“ Not such abysses of dismal physical misery perhaps; but I 
am afraid you must not conclude that Oldbury decorum has 
nothing to hide, or that its easy-going, gossipy compassion has 
any help to bring to the deeper sorts of sorrow. If there are 
any real tragedies being act^ out in Oldbury just now, you 
may depend upon it they are unsuspected ones, or that all the 
good {jeople are busy heaping last straws on the fainting camel’s 
burdens.” 

They had walked quickly as they talked, and now Cecil pauswl 
to take breath on the stone bridge simnning the Idle, which con¬ 
nected the High Street with one of the roads leading from the 
town. 

The bridge was a sort of border land between as much of busy 
life as there ever was in Oldbury, and the solitude of the wide 
still fields, and the distant chalk hills, over which the sunset 
W!is spreading its hazy golden gleams and deep puiple shadows. 
It was such a tempting place that Cecil could not forbear 
lingering, and looking down over the parapet. The water 
ripjded slowly out of the black shadow of the bridge into 
(iiirves of molten gold, that whirled and glittereil past the tall 
sedges, over the stones, crimsoning, pnrjjling, darkening through 
the shaded fields, till they were lost in the distance. Little 
children ran down the bank, and dabbled their feet in the 
golden water ; a flock of geese suddenly appeared on the river’s 
edge, and, hissing and screaming, flopped into the stream, and 
floated down with jmfl'ed out wings gleaming like snow; market 
girls and labourera on their way from the fields rested their 
baskets or their tools on the parapet, and talked and laughe<l 
low to each other. Mre. Lutridge and Mrs. Adams might be 
ever so much scandalized at her conduct in lingering on tlie 
bridge with the market girls, but there was so much to see that 
Cecil could not tear herself away. All at once the sweet bells 
of the old church began to ring out the cinfew, .and Cecil and 
Stephen turned to each other with a simultaneous cry of 
<lelight. 

When they moved on again, Bteenie made Cecil observe the 
sympathetic glances which a young man and girl, who were 
standing together in the quietest comer of the bridge, turned 
on them as they passed. 

The bridge at sunset is the orthodox place for love making 
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in Oldbury. I hope you understand what wo have been doing,” 
he said. 

Cecil walked a little more quickly after this, and was not 
sorry when they turned into the field path; but with all the 
haste she could make, it was too late for sketching when they 
reached the wide cui-ve of the river, shaded by the tall oaks she 
wanted to draw. 

They strolled slowly through the fields homew’ai'da wdiile the 
.summer twilight deepened, aixl, ci’ossing the river higher up by 
a foot bridge, took a quiet path that led through the cliurchyanl 
into the town. 

“ I want to show you something, and it is dark enough and 
quiet enough now,” Stephen said in a grave voice, as he handed 
t’eeil over a stile that led into the enclosure. They })assed one 
or two untidily kept graves, till they came to a quiet corner 
of the place, where, enclosed within liigh iron rails, was a square 
brick erection, surmounted by a stone figure clasping an urn. 

“Is it here?” said Cecil, under her breath. 

“Yes, here. It’s horribly heathenish, is it not?—the moiur 
meut—horrible Oldbury tasti?; but I wanted you to know 
where it w'us.” 

Cecil .stooiied down and {mllod away some straggling weeds 
that had insinuated themselves between the brickwork and the 
i-ailings. “ It might at least be made tidy,” she siud. “ We 
could plant a flower border here, and I daresay my uncle would 
let this tottering stone figure come down, and have a jilain cross 
put in its place.” 

“No, no,” said Stephen quickly; “lot it alone. A cross 
indeed! The whole town would chatter and quari'el over it. 
.She had enough of that while she was alive. The weeds don’t 
do her any harm, and she is at loa-st let alone hera.” 

“Steenie, she was very hajijiy in Oldbury. I can never 
understand the bitter feeling you have about her life here.” 

“ Because you don’t know how I usial to hear her s[)oken of 
when I was a child by the pixiple about me. The solemn 
■shakes of the head some of the good ladies used to exchange 
when her name was mentioned; the donlitful lio]X!S about her 
state of mind and jircsent condition they did not scniple to 
discuss liefore me, witli conscious stretch of cliarity when they 
gave her a favourable verdict. For a long time I I’cally believed 
that Mrs. Lutridge had made away with my mother, and had 
her shut up somewhere to prevent her over-indulging me; 
and how savage the supposition made me 1 I declare now I 
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dotft' think I was far wrong. It was the place that killed her. 
She could not have gone on living here; the chatter and the 
gossip, the jnying of all those censorious eyes, and the heavy 
choking atmosphere, just crushed the bright tender soul out of 
her, I expect she was tired out, and very glad to escape away 
here, even after a year of it.” 

“How can you talk sol It is very unjust to your father. 
Don’t you think he could defend her against the Oldbury ladies, 
even if they Lad been as censoriously disposed towards her as 
you make out ? ” 

Steeuie shook his head. “1 don’t know. Is he able to 
defend himself 1 ” 

“1’he truth is,” Cecil struck in, “you aie crazy on the 
subject of Oldbury interference. You will never rest till yon 
and Mrs. Lutridgo have luid a regular quarrel and struggle for 
power on some .sul)ject or other.” 

“ No, indeed ; the days are jiust for that. I have nothing to 
do with her. She would hardly tak<! u])on Ler.solf to interfei'e in 
my atfairs now, J sui)pose; and if she did-” 

“Hush! you are speaking too loud,” said Cecil. “I hear 
some one moving clo.se beliiiid ns, near the yew-tree. We have 
lieeii overheard all this timi‘.” 

“ Even here,” said Steeuie ; “ how annoying I I will find out 
who it is.” 

He turned quickly round, and stood in the narrow path to 
infisreept the listener as lie or she moved away. 

A tall, slender female figure emerged slowly from the shadow 
of the yew-tree, and stood full before him, with the moonlight 
falling distinctly on her face. Cecil uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and came forward, holding out her hand. “ Oh, Elsie 
- Mi.ss niako—is it you who have becu near us all this time? 

1 am afraid we have fiightcned you. I am .so sorry.” 

“ Oh no; it is I who am sorry to have been her*o and dis- 
(iirhed you,” answered Elsie timidly. “ My aunt has gone into 
a cottage by the ohurchyaisl gate, and she told me to wait for 
lit'r here. I tried to pass you once, but I could not, indeed.” 

“It is of no consequence; wo ought to apologize for keeping 
you prisoner,” Cecil said, and then a fit of dinuVmess seized her. 
She had been planning all day what she would say to Elsie, if 
she had a chance of sjreaking to her, and now that the oppor¬ 
tunity had come she could think of nothing worth saying. The 
three stood staring at each other helplessly—their faces looking 
|>ale and large-eyed and agitated in the moonlight. 
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Elsie moved lirat. “ 5Iy aunt is coming out of tLe cottage. 
May I not pass, jvlease % ” * 

The last sentence was addressed to Stephen, avIio had stupidly 
maintained his position in the pathway, hedging Elsie in be¬ 
tween the wall and the gmit tombstone. He stood aside when 
she s])oko to him, and, onco clear of obstacles, Elsie’s feet 
seemed to have wings. She flew down tlie steep pathway, over 
the stihi, out of sight beiore the other two thought of doing any¬ 
thing but gaze after her. 

(\,*cil broke the silence. “ Look, she has left sometliing 
<lown on the ginas there, where she must have been sitting. 
An o})en book, is it not?” she asked, as Stccnie dived down 
under the tree, and possessed himself of the relic. “No, you 
stupid fellow, don’t dash ofl after her with it now. You ciin’l 
j>ossibly catch her uj), and it wdll be an excuse for us to call to- 
moiTow to tiihe it back to hesr.” 

Stecnic pocketed the book, and they left the tomb and struck 
into the broader pathway which led past the church, and 
opened on the High Street. 

“ How strange that .should be there ! ” Stccnie said in 
mther an awe-.slruck voice afh'r .a long silence, just as they 
were leaving the moonlit churchyard for the town strcc't. 

“ Yes, was it not strangi.- ? ” C<‘cil .mswoi’ed more briskly. 

’Jlmy Avalkcd quickly along the strcc.'t, and after an interval 
Steenie burst out .-igain: “ What a fool one makes of oneself 

wlu'u one is takern by surprise, to stand .staring in that idiotic 
fiishion ! Why cmdd not we think of something to say? I( 
was disgusting.” 

“It docs not signifv,” said (Veil coolly. “You have tin- 
book safe, and T cjiii call with it, and sec her any day I like.” 

“Yon—yes - yon I It’s all very well for you,” said Sfeplicn 
bitterly. “You have not been making yourself olnioxions by 
staring like iin idiot. Yonr calling and seeing her won’t do me 
any good.” 

“ W<dl, we sliall sec. And at all events you need not scold 
me for your want of mannei-s. Here we are at the Ih^ctory.” 

“Come through the garden gate. Don’t h't ns go indoors 
just yet,” .said iSteenu!. “ I feel as if the house would stifle 
me.” 

Cecil complied, and they paced up and down the chequered 
light and shade of the lime walk once or twice. 

“ It is an extraordinary thing our having met her there, a 
wonderful thing,” iSteonie reiterated at intervals. 
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“ Well, I don’t know," said Cecil, who began to be surprised 
at Adding herself so much the least excited of the two; “ any¬ 
body tnay go into the churchyard who likes. There was notli- 
ing really wonderful in it. Steenie, I csui’t turn again; Grand¬ 
mamma will be angry with me as it is for staying out so late 
with you.” 

“Ah, well, go in then,” said Stephen carelessly; “I shan’t. 
I feel as if I could never bear the house again. I shall set oil 
on a long stretchmg walk somewhere. Don’t let any one wait 
up for me. Tliere’s something in the look of things to-night 
that makes one feel as if one could walk on, and on, and on. 
indefinitely through the moonliglit, till one reached—one dot's 
not know wliat exactly.” 

“ Some sort of dream-land,” said Cecil. “ Yes, I know the 
feeling; but I should not have thought you were the soit of 
jmrson to have it.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FLOWER ASPECT. 

J'Ilsie (lid not mention hor encounter in the churchyard to hen- 
iiunt, and Margaret wils too much pre-occupied with the scene 
she had left, to notice a little perturbation there was in Elsie'.s 
manner when she rejoined her. 

“You need not have run so very fast; I couhl have wait»‘tl 
a minute or two,” she .s:nd, and tlu-n they walked on in silence. 

Elsie Wfis as indi.sposed to talk that evening as Margaret.. 
She was busy settling with her conscience whether she might 
recall the conversation she liad accidentally overheard, or 
whether she ought to try to forget it. It had interested her 
very much. She was glad to have a satisfactory exjdanation of 
the apj)ai"ent indifference to Oldbury, for which she had so often 
■ •lamed her old playmate. She found it was pleasiint to Im- 
relieved from the spirit of antagonism she had been cherishing 
against him. Yes, she would rec.all and often think over what 
he and Miss Russel had said to each other. It was better to do 
that than be unjust. Slui w'alked with a springing step up the 
liill; but Margaret paused, and turned, before they reached the 
top. 

“ What an exquisitely still night! ” she said. “ I am glad we 
had energy to come out after tea, for I found I was wantetl at. 
the Bowmans’ cottage.” 

“How is poor Jane Bowman to night!” Elsie asked, with 
sudden compunction for not having made the inquiry sooner. 

“ Dying,” said Margaret shortly. She stood looking over the 
sloping hill side to the moonlit fields beyond, for a minute or 
two, before she spoke again. “ Yes,” she said, in a gravely 
satisfied voice, that jarred teiTibly on Elsie’s shocked feelings. 
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“ I don’t think she can possibly have to live till morning. It 
is a beautiful night for a ])erson to die in.” 

“ Or to li\c and be happy in,” cried Elsie vehemently. 
“ Miss Kerry thinks Jane Bowman may recover yet. Why will 
you never ho}», Aunt Mai-garetl ” 

“ I do not encourage false hopes,” Miirg-and anrswered. “But 
in Jane Bowman’s case any reasonable person’s hui)es ought to 
be the oUier way. Prolonged life would be anything but a 
lx)on to her.” 

They turned into the lamplit streets now, and Elsie was glad. 
Margaret’s soiTOwful words had spoiled all the beauty of 
the evening for her. She was glad that the end of their walk 
was near. 

When they reached the house, Margaret went to her room, 
and sat for a long time at the open window, realizing the solemn 
scene that was now pHasing in the coti.ii.g(; she had left. The 
hour afforded her one. of her brief seasons of pcifect peace that 
was almost joy. A solemn kind of triumph cainc over her, as 
she thought of the weai-y, repentant, p.-ivdonod soul breaking 
from the prison-house of the body, wbere it had struggled and 
sufl'ered long, into light and jxaice at last. There was escape 
for otlier prisoners that way. hlen migiit decree definib-- 
)HU-iods of punishment, but the merciful heav enly Fatlier, who 
looked into the soul, and knew when its stains were jnirged, 
had a warrant of relo.iso in His own kec'ping. There might l>e 
inouniful r<'.sults of sin still to bo worked out on earth by the 
survivoi-s wlien the guilty soul was i)ardone(l and freed. Let it 
be so. The innocent were stronger to endure than the guilty. 

Marganst bowed her lie.ad on her hnnils, and prayed—“Only 
give tiiera stivngth, O inereiful h’allier, to bear themselves 
bmvely and patiently under the strokes. Enable them to make 
'he oflei’ing of their lives ungrudgingly—sharing .so the office 
of the Oivat Aton<*r. Lot it be the joy and biiglitucss of their 
lives that is withered up, but keep their heai'ts tender and pure 
— iinombittcr-ed, uiieankercd by the chill influence of the 
shadows through which they have to move.” 

Eksie did not follow Mai'gari't up.stairs; she threw off her hat 
in the liall and ran into thr; drawing-room, whei’e Mrs. Blake 
was impatiently awaiting her return. The sitting-room, un¬ 
lighted and uncurtained, with the two old people seated in their 
arrn-chairs on opposite sides of the fii*eless gmte, looked some¬ 
what dnsary, but then it nearly always looked so when Elsijs 
was not in ik 
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“ You have been out a long time, darling,” Mi-s. Blake ssiid, 
not querulously, but with an accent of sui-prise in her voice, 
that showed how seldom slie had anything approaching to 
neglect on Elsie’s part to complain of. 

“ I could not help it, Grannie,” Elsie answercd, hastening up 
to Mrs. Blake’s chair, and stooping over her to caress her soft 
withered cheeks and forehead. “ I was afraid you would want 
me, but I could not get home sooner. Aunt Margaret told me 
to wait for her, and I sat for more than an hour under the yew- 
tree close to Mrs. Pierrepoint’s grave. I wish-” 

“ Well, sweet one ? ’’ Mrs. Blake asked, Jis Elsie came to 
a sudden {muse. 

“ I Wiis going to say 1 wished I had not gone, out this evening, 
but 1 think I am glad 1 went. It was very pleasant in the 
ehuivhyard while 1 was waiting for Aunt Margaret. I watched 
the rooks coming honu' from the li(dds to the tall trees in the; 
lleetory gsirden, cawing and making such a noiseiis they settled 
for the night; and then a jackdaw came ho])j)ing over the- 
giuves and looked at me. It was bright moonlight before the 
glow of the sunset was over; and just as J was iK'ginning to 
Weary for Annt Margaret to call me, who do you think cam<*. 

over the stile from the liver fields-But, Graiidmammu, had 

I not better draw the cuitains, and light the lamp? Grandjiapa 
looks very dull sitting there witliout his book.” 

Mrs. Blake W!is no longer able to wait on her husband as she 
had formerly done. In tlie autumn of the {irevious year she 
had had a stroke of {laralysis, which disabled her from walking 
Jilone, and all th<‘. little household duties she had been used to 
perform now devolved on Elsie. Mr. Blake was, to outwanl 
ajipearance, very little changed. He still wi’ote in his study, 
ami listened to Margaret rimding aloud, with the same ajqiarmit 
intci-est; but his mind was really growing feebler every day, 
and be was subject to sudden fits of iriitability, from whicli 
Margaret suffered more than any one else in the house. Mrs. 
Blake’s voice hiid always power to compose him, and Elsie hml 
a bright tact and ready symjmthy that enabled her to avoid 
causes of offence. 

Elsie took a long look out into the garden before she finally 
dropped the curtain. 

“ Moonlight is very beautiful, Grandmamma,” she said, 
settling herself on a stool at Mrs. Blake’s feet. “ I don’t think 
you know how nice it made everything look to night—{xsojile’s 
faces, and everything.” 
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“ Did it, darling 1 Well, I am quite satisfied to see your 
face by lamplight. That makes it quite beautiful enough for 
Cilraudmamma.” 

Elsie looked up quickly, as if she hoped some further 
question would follow her remark, but Grandmamma was not in 
an inquisitive mood that evening. Stroking Elsie’s head with 
her one capable hand, she sank into a silent reverie, and Elsie’s 
tbougbta took wing, and like Margaret’s, flew down the hill 
a^ain; but they stopped at the brightly lighted Rectory 
windows, and busied themselves in pictming the party 
assembled within, till Margaret came down from her room and 
1 ‘ang the Imll for evening prayers. 

The next morning Elsie had about as great a disax)pointment 
as, in her uneventful life, could have come upon her. On re- 
tuining from her morning’s walk with Margaret, she found a 
little parcel lying on the hall table, and learned from Crawford 
that a young lady and the young gentleman from the Rectory 
had called and asked very particularly to see her, and left that 
when they heard she was out. 

Such an event as some one calling and asking to see her had 
never occurred in Elsie’s whole life before. She tore open thfe 
parcel, and found the book she had been reading in the church¬ 
yard, of which she had not once thought since she left it behind 
hei'. As she pushed it away irajiatiently, her eyes fell on some 
words pencilled on a card her visitors had left. She was 
devouring them when Margaret came u]>, and looking over her 
shoulder, lead with her— 

“Wo are so soi-ry not to find you. Why don’t you come 
and see mol Have yon forgotten your old playmate, Cecil 
Russell” 

Beneath, in an almost illegible scrawl, came a )iostscript: 

“ My cousin forces me to add that we are ashamed we did 
not ask leave to walk home with you and your aunt last night, 
as it was so late.” 

Margaivt turned the card round contemptuously when she harl 
finished reading. “ How absurd of those childi'en to talk of 
walking home with us, as if wo could i>ossibly want their 
comjiany! Well, it is fortunate we were out—a lucky escajie. 
Of course we need not return this call, and they will not 
trouble us again.” 

“O Aunt Margaret, may not If’ cried Elsie imploringly; 
“ it would be such a ydeasure to me. Please let me call on 
Mias Russel at the Rectory.’’ 
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“My dear, X cannot,” Margtwet answwed decidedly; “and 
you must not encourage these young people to come here 
again. Your grandfather does not like to see strangers 
about the house.” 

“O Aunt Margaret, I do think you are cruel!" Elsie ex¬ 
claimed. “ You put it on Grandpapa, but it is in reality you 
■who keep every one away from us. You don’t care to have any 
friends yourself, and you won’t undei-stand that Grandia.imma 
and I are not as cold-hearted as yon ai'e.” 

The words rushed almost involuntarily from Elsie’s lips on 
the j)rovocation of her extreme disappointment; but she re¬ 
pented them the next minute, when she heard Mrs. Blake’s 
feeble voice calliti!' anxiouslv from the drawing-room to know 
what they were talking about 

When Margarets and Elsie’s explanations wei'O made, old 
Mrs. Blake seemed even mor<! iieii.ated by the question they 
were dLscussing tlnui Elsie li.ad been. 

She reiul the words oji Cecil’s card over and over again, and 
sent wi.stful inqiiiring glances inio Afargai-ot’s resolute face to 
see whether there would be any use in endeavouring to change htu- 
decision. Then with a sigh she fell to stroking Elsie’s flushed 
tiheek, as if she wore trying to smooth the v<!xation out of it. 

“ Never mind. Granny,” Elsie said cheerfully when Margartd 
had left the room, “ I won’t ,s;iv another word. Nothing 
signifies so much as your being vvori-icd. Aunt Margaret can’t 
take yon away from mci, or inakt- us love each other los.s, though 
I sometimes think she would if .she could, 1 have seen such a 
strange expre.sKion come, on her face wlnni wc have been making 
much of each other.” 

“My d irling, you are unjust to Aunt Margiiret; you don’t 
understand what her looks mean. Jf you only knew! Don’t 
call lier cold-licarted again. She has had great sorrosvs m Imr 
life—terrible sorrows.” 

“ But so have you. She has not suffered more thiin yo»i.” 

“I don't know. Some iM>o])le, take their troubles more 
liardly than others. I am not .so wise as Margaret. I don’t 
see all the consequences of things as sin; docs.” 

“If Aunt M.argarot had only ai.-knowledgCfd that it was a 
disappointment, 1 should have boi-ne it better,” Elshi pleiided. 
“Eveiy one in (ddbury is talking about Miss Russel; and it 
iloes seem hard that I am to kiM-.ji out of her way, when she 
comes to seek rne.” 

“ Well, darling, it is very hard. Perliaps Margaret did not 
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quite mean that. I can’t think there would be any 
harm in jour seeing a little of Miss Russel, or even of 
young Mr. Pierrepoint, now and then. Miss Berry tell.s mo 
that they are engaged to be mamed, and she thinks they will 
very likely be a great deal at the Rectory no#. Tliey might 
prove good friends to you some day, when you may want 
hieiids. Yon had perhaps better not say smything more to 
Margaret about calling at the Rectory, but we will wait and do 
the best we can, you and I.” 

There was not much to build on in the promise, but Elsie 
went away perfectly satisfied. She considered that she bad 
f-Jrandmamma’s permission to take advantage of any chance 
opportunity that might arise of i-enewing her intimacy with her 
old playmates, and somehow or other she felt considei-able 
certainty that the opportunities she wanted would not fail to 
come. Just for once in her life she had a happy conviction that 
the thing she herself wished ■was dcssired at least as eagerly by 
jieople more capaI>l(^ of attaining tbeir wishes, and in that 
knowledge* she rested. 

The exjtcrienco of the m^xt few days did nob disappoint her. 
She did not dc^part in the least parf ieiilar from her usual habits, 
and yet she seldom went out now without something hajvpening 
to giv(> an iutm-est to her walk. Very little things, to be sure. 
(lecil J{uss<d trij>pe.d acroas tlio road to shake hiiiids with her in 
Aunt hlargjiret’s very prc.sence, or Stejihen Pierrepoint came 
up to her, in the la-mling Lilirary, while she was struggling to 
lift down some old Qiiarin'/i/ lle.ricwK her grandfather want(.‘d 
I'rom the tojaiiost shelf, and insisted on helping lier, and.on 
keeping her a few breathles.s niiuutcs in conversation, while 
Aunt lllargand stood stiffly waiting behind. Small incidents 
eertiiinly; l»ut then it was a nesv thing for Elsie’s walks to 
afford any incidents whatever; and aliout these tliei-e was a 
curious subtile flavour of finding he.eself made nnieli of, and 
tivatod as a pemon of wime consecpicncc in the world, wliich to 
Elsie was the newest exj)erionco of all. She conld not help j>cr- 
ceiviug that Stephen Pien-epoint was quite eager and nervous 
.about helping her with the l.ooks; his hands trembled as he 
lifted them from the shelf almost as much as did her own; and 
when Aunt Margaret interposed deculedly to cut short his en¬ 
treaties that ho might be allowed to carry them up the hill for 
her, he looked as disappointed aud crestfallen as if it ■were he 
who was in want of companions, and could not speak to whom 
he liktaL 
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Aunt Margjiret went into the Lending Library (done the 
next time tliey walked to the town, and sent Elsie to make 
some purchases in an imintcresting china sliop close by; and on 
that occasion, by some stnrngo freak of circumstance, it was into 
the china shop that Stephen Pierre])oint drepped accidentally, 
—to enquire after one of the shop-woman’s children who was 
ill, he said. Cecil Russel followed a few moments after, 
and the three fell into conversation about old times, and made 
such rapid advances in intimacy, that Elsie found herself dis¬ 
cussing contidentially with them the probability of her Iwing 
allowed to attend the croquet parties at Laurel House, about 
which everybody in Oldbury was talking just now. They w«rc> 
all so eager laying plans to bring about this desirable result, 
that they did not .see Aunt Margai et when she came into the 
shop to discover what was detaining Elsie .so long. Elsh* felt 
very angiy with herself for colouring violently when her aunt- 
spoke to her, and Margaret’s (juiet way of looking t>ver Cecil 
and iSteidu'ii as if they wore jiieces of furniture, ami giving tlu^ 
orders Elsie had neglected in a few quick words, made her 
more uneoiufortuhle than ever. Stephen showed a detenuiu- 
ation tiot to ho ignored, that completed her cmhiiriussnient. 
He would not ,seo that Aunt Ufargand. did not acknowledge his 
bow, ami be actually followe<l them Ixiyoiid the door of the shop 
with a last suggestion about the crocjuet party, though Elsie 
was too much awed by Auiit Margaret’s surprised, upraised 
eyebrows to make any answer. 

Margaret broke the uncomfoitable silence between them when 
tliey had made a f()w paces uj) the stre<'t. 

“I su])pose there can Ikj iio douht that young Pierrepoint is 
engaged to Ids cousin ? ” she .said, in a more complacent tone of 
voice than Elsie ex])ected to hejir just then; “they wouhl not 
be so niiicli togetlier if it were not so.” 

Elsie did not know whotlier an answer was expected from her 
or not. It was a new thing foi' Margaret to ask a question that 
savoured of commonjdace curiosity about her neighbours’ con¬ 
cerns; and the que.stion itself required thinkhig about. She 
had beard the suggestion before, and had notl)ing to say against 
it; but ju.st now it seemed to jmt her two friends before her 
in an uiiex})octed light. Engaged to be married! She could 
not help casting a furtive glance back to look at them again 
and re;ilize the idea. Cecil was stooping down talking to one 
of the sbopwoman’s children, and Stephen, with his back to 
her, was looking after them up tluf stnstt. Elsie catigbt bis 
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eye, and resolved that she would never be so ill-mannered again 
as to ttu a back to look at jKfOjde; but though she kept her 
eyes stea<lily fixed on the ground, she knew when Cecil and 
SU-enie crossed the I'oad, and was aware that they were talking 
etjgerly to each other as they walked up the street, and while 
they stood on the upper door step of the Rectory waiting to 
be let in. 

Cecil’s face, all bright and sparkling, as she looked up at 
her cousin while making some last remark before she entered 
the bouse, was a picture Elsie recalled a great many times. 

She glanced down at her own dim Quaker-liko costume, and 
contrasted it with Cecil’s dainty prettinesses. What could the 
two cousins have thought of her? She was quite sure that they 
had looked at her, and said something to each other about her. 
when they pjis-sed her on the opjiosite side of the street. She 
could not help won<lcring what it was, and worrying herself 
with conjectures till she reached home, when she Lad to brighten 
up to give a pleasant account of the incidents of the morning to 
Insr grandmother, old Mrs. Rlakc. 

She would, perhaj)s, have been as much puzzled as enlightened 
if slie bad overheard the conversation that did pass between the 
two coiisins. 

“ What was it wo wore reading the other day ? ” Stephen 
begivn, after ho had taken that last glance acro.ss the road at 
Elsie’s down-drooping fiice, which she had felt more than seen 
“something about an old Welsh magician and his witch-wile 
who miulo a maiden out of flowers. L(*t me see. They took 
flower of the bro(nu, and flower of the meadow-sweet, and flower 
of the rye-” 

“And when they had made the maiden, they baptized her 
and Cjilied her Flower As]>cct.” Cecil went on, “A prettier 
and more appropriate name than Elsie Blake, is it not? ” 

“ Nay, I don’t know,” said Stccnic; “for my part, one might 
come to m(!an as much as the other, I think.” 

“ So that came into your head just now,” said Cecil. “ Dear 
me, how poetical a j>rosaic person gets to be when he is in 

-. Well, I beg your pardon, Stecnie; I won’t finish my 

sentence. When he is brought in contact with a lovely, 
griflin-guarded, mysterious lady, we will say, with whom he 
cannot play unlimited creqnet. Do you know, I think we are 
making a misfeike in trying to draw Elsie Blake in among the 
Lutridge rabble? She will not look as like ‘Flower Asjject’ 
with a mallet in her hand.”. 
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“ Why not? A person who won’t do for oi'dinary occasions 
is worth Teiy little, I should say." 

“ Now you are prosaic again. I am the truest lover, for I 
have the reverential feeling tliat will not bear to see the 
divinity descend from its pedestal.” 

“ Nonsense, I thought you were in earnest aboxit wishing to 
.see more of her.” 

“Things are come to a pretty pass when you take tne to task 
for not being in earnest. Here we are at home. You must not 
turn round and stare again, for you have behaved very badly 
already, but I shall take one look more before the door is 
opened. Certainly that is a remarkable i)air to be walking 
down Oldbury. I suppose the good commonplace Oldbnry 
1 ) 60 ] )le have grown so used to them that they don’t })erceive how 
out of the ordinary course of events they are. Grifiiness must 
have been very beautiful once herself. I wonder what it is in 
her face that impresses one sol There is a sort of fire in it 
though it is so cold. It looks as if some sudden blow had 
dashed the spirit out of it, and turned it into stone. Some one 
says that every face should be a prophecy or a history. There 
go the two together, if one had but skill to read them.” 

“I will excuse you the history,” Steenie said; “the prophecy 
will be the most interesting, if you will only i-ead what I want 
in it.” 

They had entered the house by this time, but, as was often 
the case with them, they were too much interested in the con¬ 
versation they w'ere carrying on to be ready for the interruption 
of fresh company. They stood one on each side of the library 
door, Cecil with her hand on the lock hurrying to get out what 
she had to say before it was necessary to open the door. 

“ I don’t mean anything like fortune-telling, of coiu'se, only I 
think I can read in her face that there is a great deal more tha n 
just the flower aspect. She is not altogether made uj) of 
meadow-sweet and the bloom of the rye. She looks now as if 
she had walked straight out of imagination land and scarcely 
saw anything in Oldbury; bat that is only because she has been 
forced to lead such a still, solitary life. She wants waking u]) 
—but mind I am not saying that you are the Prince to do it. 
I won’t take upon myself to say that.” 

“No, indeed! Why don’t you oi)en the library door, and 
give one a chance of sitting down somewhere?” 

“Now I think of what 1 am doing, 1 am going upstairs,” said 
Cecil. 
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Site ran lightly up the steps laughing to herself. “ At all 
events, Papa’s warning was thrown away,” she soliloquised. 
“ I must say I cherish a little grudge against him for fancying 
that Stecnie and I could not spend three months together in a 
country house without growing silly. Thei’e wilLbe some fun in 
seeing Steenie vindicate his power of falling in love desj»eratcly, 
which Pajia evidently doubted. I can’t help being rsither 
arousfid at it all. Steenie’s transparent little devices to maho 
me talk about her all day long, and his determination to cheat 
liimself into thinlung that the interest is all on my side, and 
that he is doing it all to please me, are so absurd. What an 
odd sort of tran-sibrniation this falling in love is! One wonders 
what it can be that gets into peojde and makes them uj> fresh. 
1 have never seen such a look in Stocnic’s face all the years I 
have known him, as thoiti was while he was talking of nothing 
to that girl, whom, aftei’ all, lie does not know much about. 
Well, it’s odd, and rather frightening, wlion one comes to, think 
of it. I wonder whether slie sees it as jdainly us I do'l Perhaps 
not, because slie does not know his usual face so well. I hope I 
am not playing wdth edge tools. I hojie I shall not be led into 
doing anything that Papa would call meddling. If on’y he 
wei'e here to look on and keep me in order I” 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A DKEABY DAY. 

Alt, Oldbury was talking aljout Mrs. Lutridgo’s pleasant garden 
parties, and Elsie Illake could not help feeling some girlish 
mortilication at the, small chance there seemed of her having any 
share in the general gaiety. 

The note of invitation which Cecil hiwl undertaken to pro¬ 
cure for her atrived in due course, and was quietly tom u[) and 
made into spills by Margaret, without its calling forth a word of 
remark from any one. Elsie had mcditsited an appeal to her 
gTiindmother, but Mrs. Blake happened to be unusually unwell 
during the fortnight when the croquet excitement was at its 
height, and Elsie could not find it in her heart to trouble her 
about such a trifle. 

Just at that period, too, the eldois of the household hud 
luther more than usual of the air of pre-occupation and mystery 
that often made Elsie feel as if she were shut out from them 
and banished to a world of her own. When she came suddenly 
into the drawing-room, she fix-quently found Mai'garet reading 
letters aloud to her grandmother, wdiich were hastily put aside 
when she came near, and often, after being thus occupied for an 
hour or so with Margai'et, Mi's. Blake would shut herself up in 
her room, and forbid any one to go near her. Elsie was less de¬ 
pressed by this state of things than a new-comer into the family 
would have been. She generally did well enough in her dream 
world, but every now and then a longing for sympathy and 
companionship came over her, and sins felt cold among her 
s (dowy companions, almost as if she were a dream herself, or 
a hangelitg from fairy-land, who could not persuade the 
den ens of the upper world to recognize lier. 

K 
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The day of Mrs. Lntridge’s gayest and last garden party 
Jia[)j3ened to bo one of peculiar gloom in the Blake’s house. 
Mrs. Blake burst into a distressing fit of tears during dinner, 
and had to be led upstaii-s by Margaret, and Elsie had to sit out 
the rest of the dinner hour with her grandfather, making vain 
efforts to persuade him to sit still and eat, and being at last 
obliged to content herself with watching him as he wandered up 
and down between the dining-room and the foot of the staircase, 
moaning and wi’inging his hands. There was some relief when 
Margaret came down-stairs again and reported that Mrs. Blake 
was better, and had compost herself to sleep. She jiersuaded 
li(!r father to retire into the study with lier, and very soon Elsie 
li(!ard the sound of her voice reading aloud, and the scnitchingof 
Mr. Blake’s pen. They had settled to their afternoon’s occupa¬ 
tions just in their onlinary way, and ELsie was left to her own 
resources for recovering her equanimity after the agitation of 
the day. She w'cnt out and paced up and down Margaret’s 
favourite avenue at the end of the garden. It was genei-ally 
too gloomy for her taste, but to-day .she was glad to avoid a view 
of the road, along which a stream of carriages was wending 
to Mrs. Lutridge’s white house at the top of the hill. She 
could hear the constant sound of wheels, and even the click of 
the mallets and balls, and now and then a shrill tone of voice 
or burst of laughter from some of the players in the next 
garden. JIow merry and light-hearted most people seemed to 
be! Elsie wondered how it would feel to get into some one 
else, into Cecil Russel for examjde, just for one afternoon, and 
breathe an air that had no mystery in it. 

It was neaidy dark befoi-o she could make up her mind to ro- 
tum to the house, and when she entcrod she found Crawford 
watching in the hall to waylay hen 

“Just run upstaii‘3 to your gmudmamma, Elsie dear,” the old 
servant wliis[)erod, “ without letting Miss Alargaret kirow. She 
is wearying to see you.” 

Mra Blake was pi-op[jed up in bed, looking very much flushed 
and agitated, when Elsie came to her. 

“ If I had only known you wanted me,” Elsie began remorse¬ 
fully. 

“ I did not want you till now, darling. Margaret advised me 
to be quiet and not to think, and, oh, I have been trying to do as 
she bi^ me. She means it for the test, but she does not know 
how short my time is, or she would not oppose my making this 
one effort, this one last efibrt;—I cannot rost till it is made.” 
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“ Dearest Granny,” Elsie cried, throwing her arms round her, 
and feeling, as she clasped the trembling form, strength to defy 
all the world in her behalf, “ tell me what you wish to do; let 
me help you. I will manage so that you shall have your own 
way, whatever Aunt Margiiret says against it.” 

“ Nay, darling, we must not talk of going against Aunt 
Margaret. I don’t wish to deceive her. It is only because I 
have not strength to argue the question with her any more to¬ 
night that I ask you, imstead of her, to do this little thing for¬ 
me. I want you to nm dowi to tlic gate and watch till Miss 
Ben-y passes, and l»ing her up hero to sireak to mo. Be quick, 
or she may have gone, and I shall not rest till I have seen 
her.” 

“ Is that all? Lie still then, dear Granny, and I will manage 
it beautifully,” Elsie said, a giKsl deal surprised, and a little 
rlisappointed that some moro difiicult service was not required of 
her. 

Elsie’s imjratience and curiosity had time to grow very strong 
during her watch at the gate, before the welcome sound of 
wheels told her that M.’-s. Lutridge’s guests w’ere beginning 
to take their depai-turo. Luly .'»*lir,a’s carriage, with Cecil ii' 
it, rolled past; then came SUqrhen PieiTopoint, escorting 
two laughing, rosy-cheeked grand-daughtei-s of Mi-s. Adams, 
who were sjrending the sunmier in Oldbury. The sound 
of their voices in gay, bantering talk, reached Elsie’s ears 
before she caught sight of them. 

It began to be rather embarrassing to stand at the gate, a 
spectacle for all Mrs. Lutridge’s visitors to stare at. Presently, 
however, Miss Berry, arm-in-arm with the Rector himself, ap¬ 
peared, and Elsie hastily opened the gate and went into the 
road to meet them. Miss Berry looked a little blank when she 
beard her request. The walk down the hill with the Rector 
had seemed such a crowning point to the attentions which, 
thanks to Cecil and Steenie’s manoeuvres, had been showeretl 
upon her all the evening, that it cost her something to give it 
up. She did not hesitate, but her acquiescence was rather 
incoherently worded. 

“My dcarl your good grandmamma! The loss of the 
pleasui-e I have been promising myself in my walk home shall 
not be thought of. Mr. Pierrepoint, in his great kindness, will 
excuse-” 

“ Certainly,” Mr. Piei-repoint put in quickly. “ If I can be of 
any service, proy let me know. I wish to be at the call of every 
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one of my parishioners in cases of illness or trouble; meanwhile, 
don’t let me detain you. Good evening.” 

Elsie did not feel herself included even in the parting saluta¬ 
tion. Mr. Pierrepoint’s manner had never been cordial towards 
her, and during the last few weeks there had been something in 
his way of looking or not looking at her when they met, that 
gave her an uneasy suspicion that she must unwittingly have 
done something to incur his displeasure. She was not disposetl 
to echo the admiring exclamations in which Miss Berry in¬ 
dulged as they were walking up to the house. 

‘“At the call of every one!’ such a truly noble sentiment; 
and, my dear, at any cost to his own feelings, I am convinced 
ho would act up to it. You may smile at the notion of middle- 
aged f»eople having regrets of the kind,—^but what am I 
thinking ofl It is of your grandmamma’s illness we are 
sjjeaking, and if I can be of any use—yes, I see, the back stairs, 
a most sensible precaution, though you may depend on me to be 
quite silent when we get near the sick-room.” 

Elsie’s caution was not needed, for Margaret met them on the 
staii-s; and a single glance at her qtiict, sad, disa]>proving face, 
told Elsie that she had heard of her errand, and had yielded the 
subject of dispute, whatever it was, between herself and her 
mother. She thanked Miss Berry for her kindness in coming. 
“ You must not let my mother tresjiass on your good-nature,” 
she said; “ I trust you will refuse the request she is about to 
make, if it will inconvenience you to grant it.” 

Miss Berry began to be quite excitcid by the mystery she 
had come into the midst of. She had never felt so important 
in her life as when Elsie took her up to Mrs. Blake’s bed-side 
and left her to her secret interview. It did not last many 
mimitos. Before Elsie expected to see her. Miss Berry reap- 
{leared. The seriousness had left her face; it was all smiles 
and nods and beaming satisfaction. She seized Elsie’s hand’s 
and kiased her l>efoi-e she spok<'. 

“ My dear I such a ti-ifle to make all this fuss about. One 
would think we were the woi’st neighbours in the world in 
Oldbury. To be sure, it is yeara and years since that little bed 
in my simro room has been occupied; but I have kept all in 
tolerable repair, and you will put up with .deficiencies, won’t 
you 1 Next wettk your grandmamma is so obliging as to say 
she will trust you to me, and I must hurry home at once, or 
Caroline will complain that I have not given her time to 
[>repare. A visitor to our liouse—such an event! I shall 
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come for yon myself that you may not feel the parting. I don’t 
think I ever was more gratified in my life.” 

Miss Berry shot out these broken sentences during her* pro¬ 
gress down stairs, and Elsie was too much bewildered by the 
extraordinary prospect they seemed to hold out to say much in 
reply. As soon as Miss ]^iTy had left the house, she hurried 
back to her grandmother’s room. 

“ Grandmamma, what does it all mean ? ” slie said, coming 
close to her, and kneeling by the bed. “It can’t be true. 
You can’t have been plotting to send me away from you.” 

“ But, darling, you have so often said you should like to go,” 
Mrs. Blake answered coaxingly; “ and I have planned this little 
visit for you, because 1 can’t b(“ar to leave you quite alone here. 
Won’t you like it?” 

“ But why, do tell me why you are sending me away 1 What 
made you think of it? If yon an; only going the usual half- 
yearly journey, why cannot I stay hero with Orawford ? ” 

“ Because we shall be away longer than u.snal this year, and 
I am so helidess now I must tiike Crawford with me. Margaret 
thought I had better stay ft home, but I could not endure tlie 
thought. I must go while I liave strength left. You won’t 
• make difficulties, dearest ? You will go to Miss Berry’s to 
jdease me 1 ” 

“ Anylihing for you. Granny; but—” There was a pause, and 
Elsie’s eyes grew eager. “ But, O Granny, could not you take 
me where you are going? Y^ou know how I have wondered and 
longed all my life to see the friends you visit every year, and 
love so much, and never talk to me about. Could not I go ? 
Am I not old enough to be trusted yet ? ” 

It was the old vexed question, which Elsie felt imjfcllcd to 
I'cpeat every now and then, though she knew by experience that 
nothing but pain ever came of her bringing it forwarel. She was 
always sorry the insfeuit the words had passed her lips; and to¬ 
night a keener repentance than ordinary seized her, for Mrs. 
Blake’s face twitched nervously, and a bewildered look came 
into her eyes. 

“ Don’t, dear,” she said piteously, “ it hurts me so. I can¬ 
not bear it to-night. You must not ask me any questions, for 
I don’t know what I- may say. You will be happy while we are 
away, won’t you, Elsie, and show Margaret that no haim has 
come of our trusting you from us just this once?” 

“ Why should Aunt Margaret be afraid of my being 
trusted ? ” Elsie asked indignantly; but slie did not piess the 
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. . .1 « *. ” woiUd certainly pass. 

Alter the first shock of surprise was over, Elsie could seem 
pleased with her prospects, without effort. The half-yearly 
absences of the eldei’s of the family had now recurred so often 
that she had grown almost tired of speculating about them, and 
she quickly came to the conclusion that the next best thing to 
sharing the journey was to escape the lonely week at home. 
She had so longed for a change—for some event to occur in her 
life—and now a change had come. 

As she went about the house helping Margai-et with her pre¬ 
parations, she could not keep her feet from taking a dancing 
measure as she moved, or her voice from breaking into little 
snatches of song, even though she knew that Aunt Margaret’s 
giave (!yos were folio wing her about disapprovingly. 

On the last evening, when she was kneeling down arranging 
her possessions in the little old portmanteau that had so often 
accompanied Margaret on her mysterious journeys, she looked 
up suddenly in her aunt’s face, and vontmed on a remonstrance 
her thoughts had been framing constantly during the last few 
days. 

“ Anut Margaret, you won’t allow mo to go on this journey 
with you, you won’t tell mo what it is makes you all so anxious 
and unhappy, yet yon don’t like me to Ije pleased at the thought 
of staying behind with Miss Berry. Is it not i-ather hard 1 If 
you would let mo share your e!ir«!S, I would not have another 
thought hut of them. I would give up eveiytliing to be of use 
to you—oh, so gladly ! But you won’t do that, and yet you are 
surprised if 1 forget myself for a moment and look happy.” 

“ You mistake me, dear,” Aunt Margaiet answered gently; 
“ I am not surj)ris(«l, and I don’t grudge you any j)leasure you 
uiiglit sah'ly enjoy. I am Sony about this visit, because 1 do 
not think it is safe for you. You will be exp''sod to the tempt¬ 
ation of forming iiitimaeies that must be broken herc»}ifter, and 
which may Itunl to painfid disappointments. I am afraid my 
warning j’ou against niivking new frhuids while you are left 
at lilicrly to see whom you like will not do any good; yet I am 
not Sony to have this o])iK>rtuiuty of giving yon the warning.” 

Margaret finished her sentence by stooinng down to kiss 
Elsie’s foivhead ; but though her manner was kind, her words 
fell very coldly on Elsie's ear. 
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To be kept out of the confidence of the relatives to whose 
oflection she had a natural right, and yet to be warned against 
making friends of her o'W'n choice, seemed too cmel a lot to be 
quietly acquiesced in. In her inmost heart Elsie resolved not to 
be fi-ightenod by Margaret’s foreboding words, or held back by 
any cold fear of consequences, from resj)on<Ung to the afiectiouiite 
warmth with which she knew she should be welcomed where she 
was going. 

Miss Ben-y’s beaming face pervading the house on the morn¬ 
ing of the day fixed for the jouriuiy was an astounding inno¬ 
vation on the old routine, which Elsie could haidly realize, even 
when it was before her eyes. Her cordial juesence kept up 
Mrs. Blake’s courage at the last, and made the ])artiug between 
her and Elsie less solemn than it would otherwise have been. 

Then, when the travellers had fcikeu their departui'e, came to 
Elsie the now exiierience of tuniing her back on the descried 
house, now given up unreservedly to be dealt with by Ci-awford’s 
usual coadjutors in the house-cleaning, and walking down the 
hill to take u]) her abode in Miss Berry’s cheerful little home. 

The I’est of the day passed in a bewildering e.Kcitement of 
pleasure. All Oldbury seemed to have consjiired to make a 
festival of Elsie’s visit. Miss Berry’s house had been beautified, 
and the room where Elsie was to slecj) refiuiiished with a taste 
and magnificence that it quite took away her breath to see. 
And though Miss Bcriy was alwa 3 '.s hiiitiug at some mysterious 
agency by which the changes Imd been brought about, and dis¬ 
claiming Elsie’s gi’atitude on her own account, sh(' invariably 
checked herself in time to ju-cv'cnt Elsie’s curiosity from being 
fiiudly set at rest. 

Cecil llusscl flashed in and out of the hou.se a dozen times in 
the course of the afternoon, to see if anything was wsinted. 
Mrs. Adams brought a basket of tint first apricots that had 
rijxsned in her garden to stand on the tea-table. Even Mrs. 
Lutridge sent her .scu’vant round with her eomidiinents, and a 
jiacket of clothing-club cards, which she thouglit Miss Elsie 
Blake might like to employ her s])are moments in adding uj). 

Later in tlio evening, Ste])hen Bienepoint luokeil in to advise 
Miss Berry not to tire hersidf by too much conversation with 
her guest this first cvmiing, and instead of going away again in 
five minutes, a,s he said he should, he somehow (tr other stayed, 
and took Elsie’s entortaininent on himself .so eirectually that 
Miss Berry was able to nod comfortably over her knitting much 
in her usual way till bed-time. 
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It was altogether a wonderful afternoon and evening to Elsie. 
But strangest and sweetest of all was the waking in her pretty 
room next morning, to see Miss BeiTy’s kind face bending over 
her, and hear her plead in excuse for being there, that she had 
just slipped in the finst thing to look at her asleep, and satisfy 
herself that the happiness of having her safe under her roof was 
not a di'oam. 

It was the firet time in her conscious life that Elsie had 
ojKmed her eyes on new objects. How sunny and heart-warming 
.the brightly furnished room looked, filled as it was with bewil¬ 
dering tokens of the care with which it had been prepared for 
her coming ! For some momcuts she could scarcely understand 
what had happ<!ned. Where was shel How had it all come to 
pass 1 Was she still in the old familiar cai-ewora world, or had 
she wakened up that morning into some region quite new ? 
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AN EVKNING OF AIJiSUNDERSTAXUINOB. 

The fiU5t that Elsie Blake w.us coming to sj)cu<l a fortnight in 
the little lioiiso opposite, had been made known to all the 
inmates of the Itectory about half an hour after Miss Beny’s 
interview with Mi-s. Blake. 

That same evening Cwil Kussel was c.allcd from the drawing¬ 
room, where she was amusing herself by watching Steenie 
diawing caricatures of the cixxjuet j)layors on a sheet of sermon 
jMiper, abstracted from the desk at which Mr. PieiTe))oint sat 
writing, to hold a ])riviite intf^rview with some one. She came 
back with a veiy radiant face, and danced up to Stephen’s 
chair. 

“ Such wonderful news as I have just heard ! You must 
guc.ss it, Steenie. I will give it you in ten, I will give it you 
in a hundred, I will give it you in a thousand, as Madame do 
Sevign4 says.” 

“ What a thorough Oldburyite you have become in six 
weeks ! ” said Stephen, yawning. “ News indeed! Somebody’s 
High Church cat has got into somebody’s Low Church cellar, 
and stolen all the cream, and Mrs. Lutridge considers it a sign 
of the times.” 

“ It is something you will really care to hear.” 

“ It must be something startling then just now. Let us see. 
The highest of the curates has ofi'ered to Miss Ui-sula Lutridge 
since we left, and Mrs. Lutridge has thrown a croquet ball at 
his head.” 

“ Now I can make him grave in an instant,” Cecil thought to 
herself; and she stood silent, not liking to part too soon with the 
conversational missUe she cxj>ccted to hurl with so much effect 
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“ Tljat’s not a caricature you have been drawing since I left 
you?” she observed at last, peering over his shoulder. “I 
declare it’s a very prctty picture of her. How did you come to 
see hei' standing like that at her garden gate ? Now then for 
iny news. She—Flower Asjwjct herself—is coining to stay for 
a week or two at the house opposite. Grifliness and the rest ol 
the family are leaving Oldbury, and she is coming here. Now, 
is not that nows 1 ” 

Cecil had thrown her stone, and could not help a little laugh 
of tiiumph as she observed the disturbance it eflected. Stephen 
liad one of those unmanageably expressive countenances that 
leave their owncre completely at the mercy of experimenters 
like Cecil. 

His voice was more under control. “ Well, yes,” he answered 
ileliberatcly, “ a tolerably ingenious invention for Oldbury to 
amuse itself with. It is not true, of course i" 

“ But it is. Miss Berry has been here, begging me to go 
across to her house to-morrow morning to look at the room 
where Flower Aspect is to sleep, ami advise how it can be made 
comfortable for her. I shall go, but I sliall be juiiizled. To 
what sort of rooms do fairy princesses resort when their brazen 
towers BIO thrown down ? Ought there to be spindles in them, 
or magic minors 1 Do you think you could ride off anywhere 
to get a bottle of that wine Christabel’s mother made from 
spring flowers, for her to drink 1 

* A wine it is of wondrous powers. 

My mother made it of spring dowers.’ 

Just the beverage for Flower Aspect.” 

“ I wish you would not talk such nonsense,” said Stephen. 
“ Why don’t you cx]dain what you rojilly mean t You cannot 
mean that Mr. and Mrs. Blake are leaving Oldbury for good, 
iind that their grand-daughter is to be left behind V 

“ 1 shall call it for good if tliey give lier up to us for a week 
even. It will be giving her up to us if she goes to tixe house 
ojipositc, for wo three shall always be together. We shall gi'ow 
quite intimate. AVhat a much pleasanter way of seeing her 
than meeting at Miu Lutridge’s ! Steenie, how gi-ave you look 
about it. Are not you immensely glad?” 

“ I! Why should I be? I don’t know. What is it to me? ” 
said Stephen quickly. 

He could not bear Cecil’s laughing, questioning eyes on him 
any longer. He got up, took a torn or two in the room, and 
litudly wandered through the open window into the garden. 
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leaving Cecil to answer the questions of the two eldei' occupants 
of the room, whose attention had by this time been drawn 
to what was going on. 

“ Dtsar me ! ” Lady Selina l>egan, “ how I wish it was not the 
custom in this house for people to go in and out continually all 
the evening. It is one constant opening and shutting of the 
door, and it puts an end to anything like lutional conversation. 
I began to tell you, some time ago, what I said to Mrs. 
Lutridge about the fire at Compton Deane the 3 'ear after I was 
mai’ricd, and I have not been able to finish my sentence 
yet, for the constant nishing in and out of the room there has 
been.” 

“ You fell asleep, Grandmamma,” said Cecil; “ that was why 
you never finished your stoiy. I have only been out of the 
room once, and Steoiiie has been dmwdng.” 

“ The door has been opened and shut continuall)',” persisted 
Lady Selina. “ I never do sleep in an evening—I only wish 1 
could. I heard every word you said to Stephen. You told him 
that Miss Flowers, of .ikshton, was coming to stay in Oldbury. 
1 did not know she had any friends in tlie neighbourhood. I 
wonder she did not write and toll uk!.” 

“No, no. Grand mamma; I said Elsie Blake was coming to 
the hou,sc opj)osite, that was .all.” 

“ One would think I Imd grown <pntii deaf or stu]»id from the 
way you conti-adict me, Cecil,” Lady Selina grumbled. “ Yet 
my hearing is very acute, and 1 am certain you did say 
sometliiug about Miss Flowers. If you and Stephen choose 
to make my.st(.*rie.s, I su 2 )i)osc you must; but I beg you will 
not try to persuade me that I am in my dotage yet.” 

“ I assure you, Grandmamma, there is not any mystery. 
I called Elsie Blake ‘Flower AsjMjct,’ a name Stejdicu and 
I Lave invented for her; that really was all." 

The bell rang for evening prayers, and the servants came 
fiocking into the room before Ijady Selina could take in this 
astounding explanation. Mr. Pieirepoint glanced gloomily 
towards the oj)en window, through which Stephen did not 
apj)ear in answer to the summons, and then began to raul 
in a tone that plainly l>ct<>kcnod dissatisfaction. 

Cecil felt herself in disgrace in that quarter too. She was 
convinced that her uncle laid the oflbnce of Steonie’s absence 
at her door, and as soon as the service was over, she tiipjjcd 
up to his desk, and by way of making amends, busied hm‘- 
self in helping him to put away his books and i^ajwrs. Hi* 
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brow relaxed as her dexterous fingers reduced the melancholy 
looking heap of letters and sermon notes to order. 

“This is what I always do for Papa," she observed ; “he says 
1 am worth a second secretary to him.” 

“ He is a lucky man to have you,” Mr. Pierrepoint answered. 
“ I should envy him, if I did not remember that he cannot 
hope to keep you always; that is the worst of having a 
daughter. Now my condition may improve. When Steenie 
marries and settles down here with his wife, as I trust he 
will do eventually, my time for being waited upon will perhaps 
begin.” 

Cecil dived down under the table to pick up an errant paper 
as her uncle spoke; but she knew quite well what sort of look 
was on his face, and what was the vision he was conjuring 
up before him as he finished his sentence. She had read bis 
thoughts on that jx>int once or twice before since she came 
to Oldbury, and she did not know whether to be most provoked 
or amused at his blindness. To-night amusement predominated, 
and she emerged fi-om umler the tiible with quite a broad smile 
on her lij)S. * 

“ You are a jHsrfect sunbciim in a house,” Mr. Pien-epoint 
said admiringly. “But, my dear, thei’e is just one remark I 
wish to make. Considering how every word spoken here is 
liable to be repeated and commented on in the town, do you 
think it quite prudent to give young ladies by-names in your 
talk about them with St(?enie ? 1 should be sorry if any of the 
Blake family had reasonable cause to complain of disrespect 
frem us.” 

Cecil’s cheeks crimsoned. “Dear Uncle, how could you 
think Stei)hen would sj)eak disresja^ctfully of any young lady, 
of Elsie Blake least of all. It would be quite impossible, too. 
The name is only because we admire her so very much.” 

Mr. PieiTcpoint’a countenance seemed to say that did not 
mend the matter. 

“The Blakes arc a very respectable family, but there has 
never been any intimacy. Why should you speak of them at 
all 1 and what made Stephen rush out of the reom in such an 
iinj)ctuou8 way just as the servants were coming up to prayers? 
I wish you would give him a hint not to leave the room at 
preyer-time before all the seiwants. It has happened once or 
twice before, and I am vexed to think w’hat might be said about 
it in the town. Do give him a hint that I do not like him to 
be 80 inconsiderate.” 
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“ I should have thought, sir, there was no occasion for you 
to give hints about your wishes in this house,” said Steenie's 
voice, as he came suddenly upon them from the shadow of the 
window, by which be had just re-entered the room. “ I am 
quite ready to come to prayers as often as you like; but if it is 
for the townspeople’s sake you wish me to say them, don’t you 
think it would be a good plan for us all to buy little bits of 
carpet and kneel out in the streets, as they do at Cairo: then all 
Oldbury will have the benefit of knowing we perform our 
devotions regularly.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint looked a good deal annoyed. “I was 
si)eaking to your cousin,” he said; then, without further remark, 
he turned his back u]x>n them l)oth, locked his desk, and left 
the room. 

Stephen’s sarcastic speeches gcneially had the effect of shut¬ 
ting him up in this way. He neither rebuked nor openly 
i-esented them; but their constant loctnrence was gi-adually 
building up a wall of reserve between the father and son, whicli 
all Cecil’s vigorous efl'orts to bring about a better understanding 
between them "could not remove. Yet they were all the time 
very much attoched to each other, and did not fail to suffer 
each in his own way from the little jars that thrust them 
apart. 

Cecil tuined upon Stephen with the books she had collecttMl 
piled up in her arms, her eager face and indignant eyes flashing 
upon him over the bamer. 

“Now, Steenie, it was a shame of you to say that to him. 
It was like accusing him of hypocrisy, and you know perfectly 
well you don’t mean that.” 

“I suppose 1 don’t; bi>t I could not help what I said. It 
disgusts mo beyond anything to hear him cpnfcss such paltry 
motives for caring what I do or leave undone. I can’t helj) 
iiskiug myself, ‘Is it really all humbug, thenl—Is it a show 
we .are keeping up for the Oldbury jKJople’s edification, and 
winking in each other’s faces all the time, like Cicero’s two 
augurs?”’ 

“No, no. You know a great deal better than that. If 
his fear of your causing scandal among these prying people is a 
weakness, you have no business to judge it. Do you know, 

I think it is right dowm cruel and cow.ardly to make sarca.stic 
sjreeches to a sensitive, anxious-minded pereon like your fatlier. 
Your words hurt him a great deal more than you can nnderstarui. 
It is as had as striking a woman.” 
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“Women can strike hard enough themselves, I perceive,” 
said Stephen, “ and I suppose one must not venture to complain 
of their blows being cruel.” 

“You deserve it; and besides, you don’t really care for any¬ 
thing I say to you,” (Jecil answered, relaxing a little in her 
wrath. 

“ I don’t know about not caring, but I will confess I deseive 
it if you like. We used to say ‘ a kiss for a blow ’ when wo 
were children;” and Stephen stooped down and touched her 
forehead with his lips. 

Cecil could not bo angry. His face had just the same self- 
convicted expression on it she had seen often enough in old 
times at the end of a quarrel She was only rather vexed with 
herself for having lot the convcr-sation take a more earnest tone 
than had been common between them since she came to 
Oldbury. 

“After all, I am not the person you have got to make it up 
with,” she said. “You ax-e wasting your penitence on me. I had 
better have left you to your own x’eflectioas, ami contented 
myself by putting my uncle’s books away for him. Ther<- 
must be some peiwerse spirit abroad to-night that drives me into 
contention with every one. I little thought when I I'an in with 
Miss Berry’s good news that it would have the efiect of setting 
us all by the ears. ” 

“Give mo the books; I will take them to the library. My 
father is thei’o, and I want to speak to him. But stay, just a 
minute —^tell me what you call your good news again; I don’t 
think I ever heard it rightly.” 

“ Oh yes, you did,” said (llecil ; “ I told you all there was to 
tell, and it only made you cress.” 

“ But them must bo something more. Come, I am not cross 
now. Miss B<‘rry w.os talking to you for ten minxites at least. 
She must have .said something else—something about her. D<i 
1)0 niereiful, and try to recollect.” 

“ I am sleepy, and want to go to bed,” romonsti*ated Cecil. 

T should have to rack my braijxs till moniing to disentangle 
Miss Berry’s sentences. The exclamations of delight, and thi> 
enti’eaties that I would glance round the little room, and just 
be so obliging as to point out—and that I was not to scruph) 
about expense; it was .so easy to make up by a little extra 
economy by and bye. Yon can imagine all that.” 

“ That I can. Dear old Klderberry, don’t I know the flutter 
and triumph she will l)e in at the prospect of lavishing luxuries 
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on her guest, which will have to be made up for by months 
and months of painful pinching when she is alone again." 

“ Do you mean that Miss Berry’s circumstances are so strait¬ 
ened that it will really inconvenience her to have a visitor for 
a few weeks i I had no idea of such a thing. She never says 
a word in all her incoherent talk that would lead one to Busj)ect 
she had any cares of the kind, and she does so delight in b^g 
hospitable." 

“Yes, and the thought of the future self-denial her hospi¬ 
tality involves is the very core of her delight. She is calculating 
now how many dinnera and how many fires she can do without 
by and by, that she may feel justified, as she would say, in tising 
no stint while her friend is with her. I know her if nobody else 
in Oldbury does, for we have had some confidences together in old 
times. The good, foolish, geuorous, noble, old soul! ” 

Cecil’s eyes glistened as Stccnie went on. She liked him ii 
great deal better praising Miss lleiTV than quarrelling with his 
father, or even rhapsodizing about Elsie ; and w.is not sorry to 
have waited to hear this. 

“Well," she said “if you do know so much, I don’t think you 
ought ever to make sai-castie speeches iigiiin, or sneer about 
augurs winking at each other. You must see how real it is 
with her. And she would tell you it all came from youi- 
father’s teacliing.” 

“ I never doui)ted its being re.'il,’’ Ssiid Shsonie; “ only-’’ 

“ No, no, don’t argue younself into cold blwd ugain. do 
down and speak to your father while the glow of admiration 
for Miss Berry’s goodness is on you, and let me go to bed." 

But Cecil turned back again before she reached the staircase. 

“O Steenie, such a delicious thought has conio into my 
head! I will go to-moiTow and really see what is wanted to 
make the little room comfortable; it has not l)een occuipicd for 
thirty years, and is, I expect, in a very forlorn state. I will per- 
.suade Miss Jfeiry to let me get what is necessary. We will clioosc' 
things that will really be useful to her afterwanhs, and write a 
pretty note, and ask her to accept them from us. She will not 
refuse, for the sake of making the house comfoj’toblc for Elsie.” 

“ Admirable! ” said Steenie; “ but you must be contimt witli 
helping to choose—you will leave all tlie mst to ma I am 
the oldest friend, and have the best right. Come, you must 
acknowledge that.” 

Cecil could not help laughing at the eagerness on his face. 

“You covetous, greedy crciiture,” she Siiid, “you want to 
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monopolize all the thanks and gratitude to yonrself. It is rery 
base, when the thought was mine. However, we will quarrel 
about that to-morrow.” 

“ You had better let me manage it; it would be a pity to 
list hurting her feelings or spoiling her pleasure in this visit. 
It is a piece of promotion and glory such as she will perhaps 
never have in her life again.” 

“ Promotion and glory! having Elsie Blake to stay a few weeks 
in her house ? ” cried Cecil with a note of interrogation in her 
voice. “ Good-night. You arc glowing too absurd to talk to.” 

“ Well, I hope I am not doing wrong 1 ” Cecil soliloipiized ns 
she brushed her hair. “ Poor Uncle ! I wish he would not look 
at Steenie and me, whenever we are talking more eagerly than 
usual together, with that terribly satisfied look on his face. I 
can’t lielp reading the thought tliat is in his heart at the moment, 
and it does provoke me that he should lie so utterly blind, and 
misunderstand us so. I am afraid it makes mo a little more 
inclined—but no, 1 will not say that I am encouraging anything, 
for rtially I am acting just as I should if titoenie were still abroad. 
If iKSople will betmy their scci-ets to me, I can’t help it, or help 
(londcring over what T discover. Certainly this falling in love 
is a sti-iuige contradictious sort of thing. Tennyson may say 
what he likes about the ‘ chord of self ]>as.sing in iniisic out of 
sight’; but as far as I can make it out, it is after all rather a 
8 »;lfish kind of unselfishne.ss. Here is Steenie really thinking it 
a privilege for Miss Ik^riy to be allowed to sacrifice her comfoi't 
for a year or so to entertain Elsie Blake. He has scruples about 
depriving her of such glory, and by and lye he will quaiTcl with 
me for the right to manage every little thing with which she. 
has to do, and think hims*‘lf magnanimous when he throws me 
a senip of trouble. I have seen that sort of thing btdore, men 
haniessing their mothei’s and their sisters to the chariots of their 
Ifidy-lovcs or their wive.s, and driving them—to death almost. 
'Ihoy don’t mean to bo selfish ; they really think it is quite 
enough for some jK'ojde, unattractive sisters and so on, to bask 
in the reflect etl rays of their happiness, and that they have no 
business at all to want a sun of their own. Yes, and there are 
women who live all their lives long in the cold white moonlight 
of other people’s reflected joy. It is not a bad kind of light to 
live in aft<*r all. It may leave sonic dark, ghostly comers in 
the heart unwanned ; but, like the other moonlight, it lets a 
great deal be seen overhead tliat sunshine hides ” 
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“ Heavek is made up of fii-st daj’s ; bell jierhaps also." Elsio 
slowly translated the words from the “ Flegel Jahrc,” which she 
and Cecil were studying together seated in the window recess 
of Miss Berry’s little sitting-room, and then she pauseil 
reflectively. 

“ What odd things he does say, this gigantic Jean Paul,” re¬ 
marked Cecil; “ but go on, I can’t make; out the next sentence, 
and you know more Ceman than I do.” 

“ Odd ! ” cried Elsie, and instead of reading on she lot the 
book slide from her fingers, clasped her hands round her knees 
curled up on the window soiit, and looked out of the window 
with far off dreamy eyes that saw nothing in the little street. 
She was thinking of her own cxjierience of a first daj", in the 
light of which the opening clause of Jean Paul’s sentence was 
quite intelligible to her. 

That first evening at Miss Berry’s had indeed been a hapjiy 
time. It had been like coming out of a dark cellar into a warm 
snnlightcd room, and knowing first how dismal the darkness had 
been. Could she ever go back into the dark, or had the happy 
days of this last week made a gulf in her life never to be crossed 
again I Elsie confidently told herself that they had. She should 
l>e a diflTerent person when she returned home. She should cai-ry 
a sunshine with her, that the other inmates of the house could 
not fail to be gladdened by. She should never feel lonely again. 
She bad found such friends as she had been longing for and 
di'caming of all her life. The thought of them would make 
every place bright^ and all her life would now be made up of 
heavenly firat days. 
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“ Now you liavo put on your most unmistakablo * Flower 
Aspect ’ look,” said Cecil; “ you have escaped back to the 
bloom regions from which your magician father and your 
witch mother brought you when they distilled you into a 
maiden, and I shall nut be able to get at you for a long 
time. Yet I should like to see what you are looking at, if 
you could show it me.” 

“ I am only thinking about myself,” said Elsie. “ I began 
with Jean Paul’s sente)ice, but it took me straight off to re¬ 
collections of my own, and I had forgotten all about the book 
when you spoke.” 

“ That’s not like your usual way of musing over what you 
read,” said Cecil. “ Stejdien and I had a discussion last night 
when we went home, after that thorough talk about favourite 
books we had h^d with you, and wc made out tliat your enjoy¬ 
ment of poetry and novels is quite different from om^. We 
admire and discuss and realize by a sort of effort, but you seem 
to have lived all the stories you have read, as if you had got 
inside the heroes and h<!roine.s by turns, and made them real.” 

“ So they are,” said Elsie; “ a great dojil more real than any 
live people have been to mo till now. 1 wonder whether t 
conld explain to you how it is. Tlie people I Jiave lived among 
have never shown lue anything but their outsides. I have 
always felt all my life that they were thinking of and (.i.riiig 
chielly for something quite apart from the everyday affairs of 
which they talk to me. The book people, who explain theii* 
thoughts, and take me into thenr confidence about their loves 
and their troubles, aie much more alive. I have lived with 
them really ever since I could read; it has only' been my body 
that has lillod up a spsice in our house along with the other 
automatoms that move about there.” 

Cecil shook her head. “It wa.s not a good way of living, and 
it must have been very unsatisfactory,” she said. 

“ Dreadful sometimes when I woke up,” said Elsie^ “it was 
just os if I had been walking about in those golden and pmple 
spaces one secs between the clouds at sunset, finding them at 
first as substantial as they look, and then they had broken away 
suddenly, and let me down into nothing.” 

“ You shoxild have brisked up, and set yourself to some sort 
of work,” said Cecil. 

“ I did tiy. I liad fits of studying hard, and often I got 
Crawford to let me help in the houseworic; but whether it was 
because no one ever seemed to care what I did, or only from my 
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own Ia 7 .ines!), I always found that in a littlo time the study oi' 
the work grow even more chopped stmwy than the fiuicies. 
Then the dream w-orld made itself up solid again, and took me 
into it.” 

“And that’s how you come by your flower aspect!” said 
■Cecil mcditotivoly. 

A little colour rose to Elsie’s cheeks, and her voice had an 
earnest tone in it as she went on. 

“ I hope I should have straggled harder if I Ijad seen any way 
of being of real use to any one. Once Miss Berry put it into my 
head to ask Aunt Margaret if I might teach a class in the Sunday 
school. It seemed such an opening to get out of my unreality ; 
I did so long to be allowed; btit when I spoke to Aunt 
Margaret- ” 

“ Well,” cried Cecil; “ she could not be angry with you fo)' 
having such a wish as that.” 

“ No; btit she looked .surpri.sed, almost frightened at my 
having had the juesinnption to think I could teach anybody any¬ 
thing. I can’t tell yon all her face e.xpntssetl. She was not 
angry, though Margai’et can he angi'y ; she looked griovc<l and 
shocked, as if I hail proposed a preposterous thing. Her way 
<jf taking that request of mine was a woi-se downfall to me tlnm 
any of my descents from cloudland. I don’t think I have quite 
got over it yet. It brought Inick an old nightmare of my child¬ 
hood—a fear tliat tliciv. is something in me different from other 
])eople. Don’t laugh at me., Cecil; you would not, if you knew 
how dreadful that thought is to me.” 

“ A drejidful thought that you are not like the .six Miss 
Lutridges and the two Miss Adams! My dear Flower AsjKJCt, 
you really must not expect me to sympathize with you if that is 
your trouble. No, no, you will have to niakc uj) your mind to 
it. People will always turn their heads to look after you when 
you come into a room or walk down a street, and 1 am afraid 
they will he apt to bring .against you the terrible accn.sation 
that they h.ave never .seen anything like you before. When 
they begin to talk to you, they will ho still more disposed to 
make an exception of you, though j)erha])S by Jind hyo, when 
you have left Oldhiiiy and seen more of tlie world, you will 
■cure youreelf of that way you have of asking questions with an 
eager look in yonr eyes, as if you i-eally cared for wliat the 
answer was to he. You wall grow commonplace, and learn to 
talk languidly about nothings like the rest of the world, and so 
perliaps get rid of some of the pretty dimples and glows and 
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snriUes that now make it woith people’s while to go on looking 
after the first surprise of you is over.” 

“ You put it in a very flattering way, but I see even you think 
me an oddity,” said Elsie. 

“ It is a sort of oddity one easily learns to put up with.” 

“ Ah, you are kind; but I am afraid the Miss Lutridges 
don’t find it easy. You laugh at my quoting them, but you 
don’t know what they have been to me. How, ever since I can 
remember anything, I have longed and longed for them to make 
friends with me, and felt that I should think so much better of 
myself if they would acknowledge me for a young girl like 
themselves. When we were all children together, I used to be 
invited now and then to s[)end a day at Laurel House. Grand¬ 
mamma and I always had a struggle with Aunt Margaret 
licfore we could jjersuade her to let the invitation be accepted. 
When leave was given, how I longed for the day to come ! and 
when it came, how forlorn and wretched I used to feel in that 
school-room of theirs while th(?y talked over their school com¬ 
panions and amusements, with just a condescending word of 
explanation to me now and then, that somehow made me feel 
more hdt out than entire neglect would have done. Even while 
I was longing for their nothai J felt they were right, and that 1 
should Iks quite oxit of place in the bustling wide-awake school 
woT’ld they doscrilmd.” 

“ Such conduct was natural enough in vulgar school-girls, but 
surely they behave iM-tter now." 

“ Since we have been grown up I have only gone to I^atire* 
House oiujc or twice when they have had evening parties, and 
I can’t say 1 have found it any pleasiinter. I don’t tlunk the 
girls mean to be unkind, but they take it for granted that I am 
ashamed of iny plain dre.ss, and wish to keep in the back¬ 
ground ; and when any compassionate ijci-son seeks me out in 
my corner and begins a conversation, they look astounded, as if 
some wonderful thing had hap[>ene<l, or I had been misbehaving 
somehow. You can’t imagine how uncomfoi-table and puzzling 
it is.” 

“Not the least in the world puzzling. The compassionate 
persons are gentlemen of courae. I can qiute imagine how the 
twelve gi-een eyes shoot evil fire at you for not hanging your 
flower head low enough to escape notice. They will be more 
Burj>ri8ed still some day.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ Never mind; I want to ask you a qu^tioo. You said 
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your Aunt Mai^ret could be Very augiy. Do you mean that 
she has ever been angry with you 1 ” 

“ Yes, sometimes, when I used to give way to fits of passion 
as a child; and once not very long ago, w'hen I ($tme home in 
great wi-ath from Laurel House, and was silly enough to console 
myself for the treatment I had received there, by rejieatiDg 
something our old seiwant Crawford had once said about the 
Lutridges being upstarts, and ourselves come of a real good old 
family. I don’t know why the stupid boast annoyed Aunt 
Margaret so much, but if you could have seen her face when I 
repeated it. You must not supjwse that very angry with Aunt 
Margaret means violent. She did not say much, but the few 
words she spoke gave me the impiession that her very soul 
was shaken by the agony of anxiety she felt to tear away 
from me at once and for <!ver the shred of jtride I was trying 
to deck myself with. Her look that day gave my self-opinion 
another dash down to the ground. I ex}>ect I must naturally 
be very vain, or I should not rememl)er my falls so vividly, 
and feel so bruised and sore after them." 

“Poor little flower head,” 8;tid Cecilj “I don’t think it 
ought ever to have had anything but the softest wind and the 
gentlest min to bend it. 1 don't understand your Aunt 
Margaiet; but she has such a grand face I can’t help believing 
she bas good re.iUsous for all slu.* does. Perhaps she has seen 
some very great misfortune brought about by pride, and thinks 
it her duty to take extra care to keep you humble. My father 
thinks too much suppression as injxiiious as too much praise. 
We will conclude that you have had enough snubbing now to 
last for your life, and that the time has come for you to einergi; 
from the shade and unfold all your delicate petals in the 
sunshine.” 

“ It is yon who have brought the sunshine then,” said Elsie j 
“and it looks wonderfully bright. That was wliat 1 was 
thinking about when you sjK>ke just now.” 

“ I! well, yes, I believe I have something to do with it for 
the present,” said Cecil, smiling. 

“ You and Miss Berry and every one who has been kind 
about my coming here,” Elsie continued, with a conscious effort 
to speak the whole truth. “ I know how thoughtful you were 
for me before I came.” 

“ Other people had thoughts as well as I,” said Cecil.. “ TTnat 
sliding bookcase filled with German books, from which you took 
the ‘ !^egel Jahre' for example, I should not have had the face to 
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send it aud ita couteuta as a present to Miss Berry—^who dues not 
understand a word of German, and has a secret honw of German 
literature as soiuetliinju' dangerous aud explosive—if my cousin 
■Stephen had not insisted vehemently that it was the fittest 
ornament for her drawing-room he could select. How far his 
judgment was warped by his having discovered that you road 
German 1 can’t undertake to say. You know it was a 
volume of Tieck you Irft under the yew-tree that night, lie 
seems to have managed to pick out fill your favourites,” 

“ It is wonderful thfit any one sljould take so much trouble 
for me," said Elsie, turning to the window again. 

Cecil watched the glow dce^tening on her face as she looked 
away, aud said to herself; 

“There now, am I not disintercstcil? I am sawing away at 
the plank of my own importance us hanl as 1 can. When it i» 
(|uite cut through, how fai- shall I falll They both like me dis¬ 
interestedly on my own account; 1 know that. But all the grand 
halo I weal’ now' is not mine. By find bye I sliall not be needed. 

1 shall shi-ink to my ]iro[M!r dimensions in jx.‘Oj)le’s e.stimation, 
aud find out what my e,\act jilacc is. Ah, she is really looking 
*ut into the street now. Stephen said something about coming 
in here befoi'e tea; it is time to expect him. She sees that I am 
obsei’ving her, and wakes up out of her di’cam.” 

“ Do you know, 1 tliink we have been idling in the window- 
seat long enough,” Elsie ssiid. “ Miss Beiry’s servant and 
tyi-ant Caroline has gone to bed with a severe temjier ache, aud 
1 have undoilnken to hriiig in the tea-tray and make tlie toast. 
It is time I went to the kitchen to look after the fire.” 

“ Let mo go with you,” ci uhI Cecil. “ TJie highest ambitiun 
I have in the world is to do something in a kitchen; and 
when I attemjit to effect an entrance into ours at home, 
the cook cluages mo with arms akimbo, and puts me to 
ignominious flight up tlic stairs again." 

“ It is the most jnctui'csque pLwje in the whole house,” Cecil 
pronounced, after tripping round the kitchen, as she perched 
bci’self on a corner of the sjiotloss white dresser, and divided her 
attention between watching Elsie’s pi-oceedings with the tea-tray, 
ami examining the vaiious utensils that de^iended from the 
shelves aliove her head. 

“Spices! how deliciously they smell! What a complicated 
machine a spice-box is, to be sure; I shall never got the divisions 
.screwed i'%ht again. Oh, the flour dmlgcr! I must use it a 
littlei What nice soft white flakes come out all over the board! 
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I wish you oouid think o£ something for me to do with tlm flour. 
It is very iguominioos to come into a kitclien inei-ely to put out 
cups and cut bread. Flower Aspect, could you not put on an 
apron, and make a pudding as Kuth Finch didl 1 forgot to 
mention it before when we wore talking of lieroines, but I do 
think that the one 1 most like to contemplate is Buth Pinch, 
just as she is flom'ing the basin for her pudding. I envy her 
that glorioirs picturesque pudding; don’t you?” 

" I envy her for liaving a brother to make a pudding for, 
jjerbaps,” said Elsie. 

“Yes, and a lover comuig in just at the right moment; you 
must allow there is something m that.” 

“ But I don’t think it was at the riglit moment. I haA e had 
too much exj)erience in puddiug-making to believe in its 
picluresqueuoss. Her bands would liavo been sticky and her 
hair floury. I can’t nnderstand John Westlock’s falling in love 
with her just then.” 

“ Oh, but I can; and wbat is mui'c, I undci'staud the man in 
the ‘ Bothie of Tober na Buolich,’ who could not feel any admiiw- 
tion for the ball-room young ladies, and w'as conquered at 
once by a giil turning up potatoes with a pitchfork; and 
Werter, too, with his Ohaiiotto cutting bread and butter. That 
is the stylo of falling in love I do understand. Don’t you 
remember that man in the ‘ Bothie,' and what he says almut 
eouventionalities being such a baiTier against love, and abaut 
the pleasure of labouring together. Stephen was reading it 
alond to us the other day.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t think I agixied with him,” stiid Elsio 
hesitatingly. 

“ I must descend from my elevation and come nearer to you. 
This is a diiiei'enco of opinion we must talk out thoi-oughly. 
(jrive me another slice of bread and a toiisting-fork, and let inn 
kneel by you. We have di.scussed all manner of subjects since 
you came, and this one, which girls are generally supposed to 
think of so much, has never come into our talk yet. Now will be 
a good time for itfor if our cheeks do get red, there is the. fire 
and the toasting to lay the blame on.” 

“ My cheeks, will not get red,” said Elsie; “ I have really 
notliing to say, except that I don’t like quite such literal ugly 
things to be mixed u]) with the beginning of it. I have never 
seen, or even hoard any one tell an actual life love-story.; but in 
hoolu I confess I like a little romance to be thrown round it 
stiUL If it is a real solemn tiling, that is to last for ever, and be 
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• so nraoh in one's life, it onght to have a beautiful beginning. 
Would not one ratber be remembered by one’s husband all Hs 
life like the ' Gardener’s daug^iter,’ than like Ruth Pinch -with 
her pudding basin 1 ” 

“ No,” said Cecil, “ not for me. Hie picture is ever so much 
prettier, but I don’t think the reality would be so good. One 
can’t be always standing among roses, with the light and shade 
falling exactly in the right places, and I think I had rather not 
owe so much to adventitious circumstances even at the very 
first. The thing is for a person to like one in one’s common¬ 
place, everyday ways ; to like the ways just because they are 
yours, having sense enough all the time to acknowledge that 
other people’s may be better. I should not care for misunder¬ 
standing love; the sort of love that casts a halo, and does not 
see the true object at all. What good would it do me for a man 
to fall in love with his own fancy and say I was itl If any one 
will ever undertake to know me almost as well as I know 
myself, and say, ‘ There now, you are what I want, I know all 
the ins and oute and quirks and turns of you, and I like you 
inside and out; ’ then—well, I should call that something. I 
don’t want to be worshipped, I only want to be really known 
and made the best of.” 

“ I suppose you consider yourself humble and reasonable for 
saying ^at!” exchiiracd Elsie. “To me it seems—don’t be 
angry with me—such immense self-confidence. It is very 
natural in you perhaps, but I could never say what you have 
said. I wish every one I come near to throw some sort of halo 
round me, and to let me hide myself in it. If any one I Ciired 
fi)r should ever imagine anything vciy good about me, I think 
I might in time grow into becoming what my lover thought me. 
I should feel myself worth all that to him, and to believe it 
would, I fancy, almast make me o\ er again. Now that is my 
idea of love and what it ought to do for one, and that is why I 
like the halo kind the best,” 

“ Ah, there is something in what you say. I sec that side of 
it now,” said Cecil. “I sujipose I am self-confident and you ar«? 
humble. There’s the root of our difference of opinion.” 

“ Oh no, no, it is not conceited in you to have confidence 
in yoHi’self; you leally are not such a goose as I am; and 
besides-” 

“ Well, what besides f ” 

“Were not you sjieaking from experience 1 You must 
not think me impertinent, but the sort of perfect tinder- 
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standing you described, is it not exactly like you and your 
cousin 1 ” 

“ Flower Aspect! Flower Aspect! I will not contmdict you 
for calling yourself a goose, or a mole, or a bat, or all the 
blindest things in the world together, if you i%aily think what 
you are saying. No, there is not the least likeness between 
Steenie’s fiwndship for me and what we are talking about. 1 
mayn’t want to be made a heroine of, but I am not quite 
reasonable enough to be satisfied with the cool critical estima¬ 
tion I get in that quai-ter. I shall exjiect to be finst with rny 
lover, if I ever have one, at all events. Come, tell me who put 
that notion into your head.” 

“ Miss Berry sivid something about your Ijeing engaged soon 
after yon came to Oldbury, and Ui-iuidmamina and Aunt 
Margaret both repeated it to me before I came here.” 

“ And you have believed it since you have been here 1 ” 

“ Why should not 1'( J did not feel quite sure,” said Elsie, 
finding jvist then either the fire or Cecil’s eyes very trying to 
her complexion. 

The two girls were silent for .some time after this, and siit 
with faces averted fron: each other, diligently tojWiting theii' 
slices of bi-ead Inifore the fire. Cecil was glad she had had iui 
opportunity of explaining away Elsie’s strange misconception ; 
but she'felt somewhat di.sturl»cd by the nnexjjected t tirn tin- 
conversation had taken. In describing her ideal of what love 
should be to her, had she really given such a time picture of the 
dear old pleasiint bright relationshij) lietween herself and 
Stejihen, that Elsie could not help i-ccognizing iti She had 
certainly never mistaken their fi-ieiidship lor anything but just 
what it was. Yet, after all, could any fresh feeling that might 
come to her in the future ever be as much to her as that 
friendshqi Inwl long beeni “ Well,” she said to herself, “ thoro 
is no use in puzzling oneself about what is to come.” She 
drew her hand across her forehead to jmsh disagi'ceable thoughts 
away, and woke up from her reverie. 

“I will tell you something, Flower Aspect,” she exclaimed. 
“We have both burned our pitces of bre^ to cinders. Miss 
Berry has small chance of finding anything eatable on the tea- 
table, and we shall neither of u.s win hearts on the scoie of our 
useful qualities at this rate. What an opportunity we have 
lost! Just glance out of the window; here are Mr. Stephen 
Pieirepoint and Mr. Bichard Lutridge wending their way to 
this house from opposite quarters of the town. 1 suppose 
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Caroline won't condescend to come downstairs to open tilie door 
for them; shall we let them knock till they are tired, or give 
lip onr toasting forks and edifj" all Oldbury by acting house- 
niaids together 1 ” 

“ I think we will let them knock at the door till they are 
tired,” said Elsie, ]>utting up her scorched hands to her glowing 
cheeks. “ 1 should not like to go to the door just now, and we 
imlly ought to get Miss lieiTy’s tea ready.” 

“Well, they will tire all the sooner for there being two of 
them. Each will lie consoled for his own disappointment by 
witnessing the discomfiture of the other. They have actually 
given it up already. Faint hearts ! It is all. very well for you 
to take up your loaf and begin composedly cutting fresh slices of 
bread—you won’t sufl’er for it; but think what a cross face 
J shall have opposite me at the Itectory dinner-table all this 
everdng.” 
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MISS liKIiRY'S »IPLOiI.\OV. 

Miss Biiiiiiv was not in quite lier usual spirits when she 
returnoil luiiiic. Slie was very silent during tea-tiiuo, and sat 
with her hiiad turncil towanls the window, keeping a neiwous 
watch on the door-step, as ii‘ she were in momentary tlreail 
of some enemy cfleciing an entrance into the Jionse. When 
the tea-tray was removed, and Kl.sie liad wlieeled her cliair into 
tlie window-recess, and fiirnislied licr with lier knitting, she 
recovered her equanimity snfliciently <0 hi; aide to open out the 
subject of her uneasiness to her young companion—reaching it, 
however, through a moit* than usually zigzag patli of preliminary 
talk. 

“ My dear,” she began, “ I am sure I hope 1 am not beginning 
to have what deal- Mrs. .Lutriilgc- calls latitudinarian views.” 

Mr. Piernipoint said the otln-r day that latitudinai-ianism 
Wits (me of the crying sins of the day, and Mrs. Lutridge has no 
doubt about its being a frog—one of the frogs that are to come 
out of the month of the beast. Latitudinarianism—I am not 
sitre that I pi-ononnce the word rightly, hut I know it means 
‘ making excuses,’ and I am afraid sometimes that I am a goiKl 
deal too a])t to fall into that snare myself. Yon will be shocked 
to hear it, but just now I have been thinking that tlicre is moi-e 
(excuse than one would at first suppose for Ronuin Catliolics and 
very High (Jliurch people going to confession, and wishing to 
]diice themselves, as Miss Ursula Lutridge says she lias done, 
under spiritual dii-ection. If sneh a thing is possible, it must 
lie a great comfoi-t. Dear! dear! deal-! if only one could find 
some one who would tell one exactly what one ought to do, and 
who would stick to the same advice consist^tly, without tnm- 
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ing round upon one when things go wrong and saying exactly 
the contrary to what was said before, what a much more com¬ 
fortable thing life would be than it is now ! ” 

“Do you think sol” said Elsie. “But perhaps it would 
not be fair to throw all the trouble of one’s life on anybody else, 
unless,” she mlded hesitivtingly—“unless it were some one who 
loved one well enough to w.ant to take it.” 

“ My dear, I know well enough that it might not be light. 
The misery of having to decide for oneself is no doubt pai-t 
of one’s eaiiJily disci])linc; and if only one is inerciiully kept 
from injuring other p(.'Ople by one’s mistakes, tlio miscon¬ 
structions and hiirsli jiulgments tliat come upon one must be 
borne patiently.” 

“ Who has been s()eaking hai’sbly of you, deal' Miss Berry? 
1 saw something had grieved you directly you came in,” Elsie 
said soothingly. 

‘‘ Oh, my dear, I n'ally <lid not mean to complain. I said to 
myself while I was taking my te.i, ‘There —I v/ill not mention 
a word; 1 will Ihj dumb on tin; subject to e.vcry one. I am 
acting for the best, and if anything should arise among all these 
young ]»eople, it is not my place to interfere.’ I icsolved to 
fbigitt all tliat hud passed between myself and Mrs. Lutridge 
this afternoon; but, my dear, there are some words that, applied 
to oneself, do give a i>ain one can’t get over all at once; and 
then, too, while wo were talking, something happened that 
.‘dmo.st Bwined to w.arrant—Mi’s. Lutndge had walked all tbe 
way fi'om rny district with me, and we were turning iii.o the 
High Street when she made us(! of the expi'ession that so weighs 
oa my mind—‘ M.-itch-inaker! ’ 1 exclaimed—I could not helj) 
n!j»eatiug her word; and at that very moment we ciime in sight 
of this hou.se, aiul who should we s«se there but Mr. Richard 
Lutridge hinuself, in, I am sure, his ve>y best clothes, and wliite 
liat, and cane and all, coming down the steps from my door. 
My dear, 1 milly thought 1 should have dropped on the pave¬ 
ment. The look Mrs. Lutridge gave me! and Mr. Richard, 
when ho caught sight of her, hurried across the road and passed 
us on the other side of the sti'eet, swinging hk cane about, and 
] tutting on a defiant, sullen kind of look that must, I am afraid, 
have hiu't his mother’s feelings very sevei-ely, especially as he 
had declined to accum|Xiny her to a missionary meeting this 
evening on the plea that he had business that would detain 
him at the bank to a late hour.” 

“ But still,” siiid Elsie, “ I ojon’t see-” 
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“ No, my dear, and very thankful I was, when I came in, to 
find you had not seen him. It was extremely prudent and self- 
denying on your part, and I hope it will come to Mrs. Lutridge’s 
ears and soften her heart towards us both. Still, it does make 
me nervous to think that young man may still be prowling about 
I may as well confess it to you at once, my dear; I have made 
a sort of promise to his mother not to encoiu’agc—though 
really how I am to set about discouraging—in fact, it was just 
that set me wishing for a director, whose advice I might follow 
without fear of being reproached with it afterwards. 1 make 
allowances for Mrs. Lutridge—an only son—and such high ex- 
l^ectations as she has naturally formed for him ; but I do think 
she might remember that, when Stephen Pierrepoint first came 
back to Oldbiuy, before we heal’d of his engagement to his 
cousin, she did speak strongly to me about the duty of hospitality, 
and seemed to imply that I should be doing a good woi’k in 
liromoting intercourse between her young people and the party 
at the Ilectory.” 

“ Then it is because I am with )' 0 U that she dislikes her son 
to come here now,” said Elsie; “ but what harm docs she think 
I can possibly do him %" 

Even Mias Berry smiled with a sense of amusement as she 
glanced at Elsie’s beautiful face turned towards her with a de¬ 
precating, anxious question on it. 

“ As to harm, my dear, you have lived so much alone you 
don’t know the sort of gossip ; however, in moderation, I don’t 
sujqxise even Mrs. Lutridge would object; but you see you 
have only been here about ten day.s, and Caroline complained 
to me this morning, that since you came she bad had to leave 
her work to open the door for Mr. Lutridge fifteen times, and 
he never used to call hero, not once in a year.” 

“ I am .sure his visits are not worth Caroline’s trouble in 
ojicning the door,” said Elsie, laughing; “he aits sucking the 
knob of his cane, and staring at us for ton minutes at a time, 
and then gets up to go away. I have often wondered why he 
came ; I thought perliaps he had always had a habit of inflict¬ 
ing himself on you ^wo or three times a day. If it is he who is 
weighing on Caroline’s temper, I wish we could devise some 
measure for keeping him out of the house.” 

“ My dear, you take a great weight off my mind if you are 
quite sincere in what you say,” cried Miss Berry, sitting upright 
in her chair and looking herself again. “ I have been very 
anxious, not selfishly, I tinst, but I feel that a double responsi- 
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bility is laid upon me. 1 am responsible to your good aunt 
and grandmother for your safe keeping; and if anything ha«l 
arisen between you and Mr. Richani, I should have felt ^und 
to let them know that since the day when he stole a dish of 
apples from my sideboard, and tried to lay the blame on Steenie 
Pierrepoint, I have never bejon able to think quite as well of his 
<li8position as I could wish.” 

“ You need not be afraid of my thinking too well of his 
disposition,” said Elsie; “ I have still such a vivid recollection 
of the frights he used to give me when I was a child, by setting 
his dog at me whenever I was alone in our garden, that I can 
hardly help running aw.ay ami hiding whenever d see him 
coming now.” 

“But, my dear, don’t let us be uncharitable,” said Miss 
Berry, relapsing into her usual optimism now her fears were 
allayed. “ I dare say he is very much improved. I don’t 
suppose there ever was a young man who had move good advice 
showered upon him, in season and out of sooso ), for dear Mrs. 
Ijutridge is instant if ever any tme was. No doubt her laboui-s 
have been blessed. We will not judge him by wliat he was as 
a boy ; it roally secins natm-al to boys to bo cruo*!.” 

“ j)o you think so 1 ” asked Klsio doubtfully. 

“ Well, ])erliaps there aro exceptions. I believe you and I are 
Uiinking of the same jierson at this moment, my de.or. To be 
sure, Steiihen Pierrejioint was a very different kind of boy. 
He had a great many faults—it was terrible how disrespoctful 
ho used to be to dear Mrs. Lutridgo; he was far oftener in 
<lisgi~.wjc than Richard, and k<‘])t me, I am sui-e I in.ay say, in 
continual hot water, wondering what extraordinaiy trick he 
would lake it into his head to j)lay next. Yet he always was a 
favourite of mine ; and now, in spib; of that way he has of 
making out that he never does anything except for his own 
amusement, you would be surprised if you knew how many 
people there are in this town be.sides myself who could tell 
of thoughtful kindnossos they owe to him. I see by the 
colour in your face, my dear, that yon aro pleiised, and I am 
not surprised, it is so very gnitifyiiig to bqj^r anything good of a 
peraon one has known all one’s life.” 

“ Yes, very,” said Elsie, and she stole her hand gently into 
Miss Berry’s as she spoke, and bcgsin to smooth the bony 
wrinkled fingers, a goi>d deal roughened with various kinds 
of work, with her soft velvety touch. 

“ My dear, there is a knock at the door! ” exclaimed Miss 
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Berry nervously. “ What shall we do ? Should you object to 
putting your head close to the window and just finding out 
whether it is Mr. Richard Lntridge or not, before we commit 
ourselves by opening the door 1 ” 

“ It is not Mr. Lutridge’s knock,” said Elsie. “ It is some 
one from the Rectory.” 

“ It must 1)6 Steeuie Pierrejioint then. Dear me, he is going 
on knocking; he will bring the door down. Mrs. Bolton will 
say I have parties every night of tlio week. I must run 
at once ; and if it turns out that Richard Lutridge is lurking 
about, and should manage to get in before I can stop him, 
would you mind just ninning iijwtairs to your room and 
staying there till he has gone? Mrs. L»itri<lge could not call 
that conduct encouraging on your part, and it would be such a 
relief to my mind." 

“ I thought Miss Blake must have pricked her hand with 
a spindle in an upstairs room, and that you had all fallen 
asleep,” Elsie heard Steenie say to Miss Beny in the hall; but 
as they entered together her shrill tones predominated. 

“ My deal', it is only Mr. Stephen Ricrrepoiut, no one else ; 
you need not ran away. I looked out at tlie door, and the coast 
was quite clear. I think we may venture to draw down th«' 
blinds and light the lamp now without any danger of being 
sinpriscd.” 

The lain]) was one of the new luxuries that Stephen and 
Cecil had manoeuvred into the house, and Stephen had taken 
unfair advantage of Miss Berry’s i-egard for it, to establish a 
custom of coming in evei-y evening to light it himself. 

“ I think 1 do understand liow to manage the g1a,sB and 
everything now, my dear,” Miss Berry stiid after each lesson. 

. For the lu.st two or three nights Stoenio had prefaced his 
demure answci', about its lieing us well to be quite jKirfect before 
one left off learning, with a quick, playful, understanding glance 
towards Elsie. 

It had been vci'y strange to her the first time that one of 
those sudden, amused fliishes from Stecnic’s eyes had taken her 
into partnei-sliip in^is enjoyment of some oddity of Miss 
Berry’s, or some characteristic si)cech of Cecil’s. Slie was get 
ting accustomed to his constant silent reference of everything to 
her, and had given up fighting against the conviction, which 
would grow stronger every time die was in bis company, that, 
let him be talking or listening to whom he would, it was her 
opinion of what was said that was in his thoughts all the time. 
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Hie process of lighting tiie lamp had a teQ(lenc7 to lengthen 
oat ia Stephen's hands eadb time it was repeated. Miss Berry 
had onoe or twice had time for a comfortable nap, while the 
final adjustments of wick and glasses were in progress, and Elsie 
and Stephen stood opposite each other at the table, talking in 
low tones over their work. 

“ My dears," she would generally exclaim as she started wide 
awake from a neck-dislocating nod, “ you need not whisper, I 
im not asleep; and if you will only speak loud enough for me 
to hear, 1 am sure I shall be interested in what you are saying 
to each other, unless indeed it is German, which is a language I 
never profess to understand, and indeed do not exactly approve 
of.” 

Apparently it usually was German, for though Stephen 
always rush^ into a loud-voiced conversation at once, he never 
referred to anything that had been said before, and the subject 
he introduced always seemed quite as fresh to Elsie, when she 
joined in the talk after awhile, as to Miss Berry. To-night Miss 
Berry Wiis too much disturbed in her mind to indulge in her 
usual forty winks. She m.ade a great show of giving undivided 
attention to the lamj>-ligliting business, and would not allow 
herself to be puzzled by any of Stcenie’s mystifications. 

“ My dear," she said decidedly, “ I mayn’t understand about 
a vacuum, but I do see exactly how that handle is turned round; 
and the thought of your dear father being deprived of your com¬ 
pany every evening for so many hours, weighs on my conscience 
to that degree-” 

“That you actmilly meditate forbidding me to come to your 
house of an evening, ElderbciTy. Has it come to that between 
usl” 

“ My dear Steenie, you really have such an' uncomfortable, 
way of putting things. You know very well that if I only con¬ 
sidered myself I would not say a word, though Caroline does 
object to the constant tramping in the hall, and has had one of 
her worat rigid fits in consequence, as Elsie Blake can tell you, 
for we had almost to cany her to bed between us. Yet, indeed, 

I would not have spoken-” 

“No, no, I understand,” interrupted Stephen; “you would 
not have thrown mo over for Caroline. It is your stronger 
tyrant that demands the sacrifice; I raai-ked the colloquy; I 
saw the terrific Gorgon brows lowering; I observed that you 
weakly quailed beneath her threats, 0 Elderberry, Elder¬ 
berry ! I did not tliink yoli were so base ! So often as I have 
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stood by yon! Did I not cook yoiir clothing-dub accounts, 
when you had weakly let yourself be persuaded into giving six¬ 
penny bonuses where Mrs. Lutridge had decreed threepenny 
pieces 1 At the school feast did T not stand over the childi-en to 
whom you had slyly given a second allowance of cake, and force 
them to swallow toeir portions to the last crumb while Mrs. 
Lutridge’s back was turned, lest your iniquity shoiild come to 
light; and are you to give me up at the first word? Now 
listen, I refuse to allow yon to burden your conscience with 
such remorse as yoti will feel if yon give me up to our mutual 
enemy just now. You may order me out of the house as often 
as you please; I shall rcgai-d your future peace of mind, and 
come in every evening all the same.” 

“Do you moan that you really vvould?” said Elsie, laughing. 

“Yes, re.ally,'’ said Steenic, crossing his arms on the back of 
the prie dieu chair from which he had just risen, and letting his 
laughing eyes rest on her Arne till the playfulness in them died 
out in a look of earnest admiration, under which Elsie’s eyes 
fell. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Berry, collecting her bewildcied facid- 
tics just as the other two were uu.occountably and silently 
drifting into forgetfulness of what had been last said, “ you arc 
a great deal too ready to fancy that Mrs. Lutiidge is always 
thinking about you. She and T certainly did talk together for 
some time at the comer of the street, and you may have seen 
that I was agitated, but it had nothing t.o do with you. No one 
would think any harm of your coming in here for an hour oi' 
so of an evening, if your example did not encoui'age othei-s 
to do the same. One makes allowance for a mother’s anxiety ; 
and reallj', Stecriie, I tiiink yon might feel a little for the 
perplexity I am in, and not lean on that chair laughing, as if 
you did not care in the least whether you broke it to j)ieces or 
not. It is one of the old ones, and very cranky.” 

“ I think you ought to be obliged to mo for not crying, after 
the severe snub you have given to my self-importance,” said 
Steenie, who.se laugh had had a sound of relief in it that nither 
surprised Elsie. “ So .that is what you are at! But you don’t 
Bupjjose I shall submit to be banished to keep Dick Lutridge in 
countenance. No, no ; fight your own battles with him, Elder¬ 
berry. You won’t get any such help from me, I can tell you.” 

“ My dear, I am quite aware that I am not a person of good 
judgment, and if it were not that so much is being said in the 
town just now about the ladies of the district church going to 
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oonfessioo, and troubling their clergyman about every little 
thing, I should just slip on my bonnet and go l)ack to the 
Rectory witli you, and your father (I see he is alone in his 
study to-night) to give me some plain rules for guiding my 
household, now that so many young people are making it a 
place for meeting together.” 

“ Dear Miss Berry, I see how inconsiderate wo have all 
been ! ” exclaimed Elsie, with crimsoning cheeks. “ You have 
l)een intruded upon, and your comfort spoiled—it must not 
go on ! ” 

“ What are you aiming at, Elderbcny 1 Is this the subtlety 
of the serj^ent instead of the harralessness of the dove ? ” crieil 
Steenie, colouring too, and laughing a little nervously. 

The two mmarks came together, and Mias Berry did not give 
either a direct answer. 

“ My dear Elsie, would yon he so good as to run upsfadrs tii 
niy room, and sesuch in my work dniwer for another skein <if 
eriiiiBOn wool? You see, 1 hii.ve just come to the end of rtiv 
ball.” 

Elsie fled gladly ; and, as tbe door (dosed behind her, Miss 
Berry <»iine nearer Stephen and phieed Iier hand on his arm. A 
pixjtty pink flush rose to her soft wriuklc'd cheek-s as she sjM>kc. 
“ My dear, 1 hope I am not taking too much on mystdf in what 
I am going to ask you ; it is very eiuharra.ssiiig, and I am sure I 
don’t wish to think .any evil. But do you think, engaged as you 
are to Mias Russel, that it is <piite right of you to come here 
every evening and stay so long, and talk all this German with 
BIsie Blake '( I am sure you would not williiigly tnisicad any 
one, or trifle with any one’s feelings, so I only just put it to ytiu 
—is it quite right 1 ” 

“ .\.s wrong as possible ; veiy rascally conduct indeed,” said. 
Steenie quietly, if I wen* engaged to Miss Ru8S(il ; but then, 
you see, I am not. Docs not that somewhat alter the case t" 

Miss Berry reseated herself in her arm-chair. “ My dear, 
but this is a very startling assertion,” she said. “ Are you sure 
that you are not mistaken 1 Mrs. Lutridge told me her own 
self, iuid repented it again tu-day, that she has not a doubt about 
.your being engaged, or as good as engaged, to Cecil Russel" 

“Just on this one point, don’t you think 1 may be better 
informed than Mrs. Butridge? I am not engaged to Cecil 
Russel” 

“ But you are very fond of her, r.nd yon have known her all 
your life.” 
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“ Certainly. And I am very fond of you, and I have known 
you all my life.” 

“But everybody in Oldbury expects it. And it would 
exactly have suited your father.” • . 

“ It would not have exactly suited me ; and neither Cecil nor 
I are people to marry because Oldbury expects it of ns. My 
(.iear Elderberry, it won’t do. Thrust that notion out of your 
head without further parley with it. See now, I am driven 
into making a confidant of you. I did not know I was profiting 
by a fiilse impression, but now it is removed: you must not 
treat me as you have plinned in your own mind to treat 
ilichard Lutridge. I don’t ask any partisansliip from you, only 
(hat you will not manoeuvre me out of your house while she is 
here. I shall get savage, and be driven to underhand ways if 
you do. I give j’ou fair wuiiiiug.” 

‘‘ But your father 1 ” 

leave me t<i manage luy father myself. It will be all right, 
if oliicious friends don’t intciTere between us. Why should it 
not be fight? He has too much affection for me to thwart me 
without reason in a matter that concerns the ha}>piness of my 
life. You think well enouirh of him to believe that, don't 

• 'f 

ytill : 

“ The ha]i|iiness of your life ? But, my dear Stecnie, that i.s 
saying a great dciil. You have known very little of Elsie 
Blake till within the last tea days. You can’t have got to care 
so very much for her in sueli a short time.’’ 

“ Well, I sujtjHi.se I .shall not .succeed hi making you believe 
anything else, Imt that is not jirecisely my own view of tin- 
rase. If I were to talk till midnight, 1 could not make you 
understand what it is to me, or how long it has lieen nearly all 
I cai-ed for. Do you remember my sending you that list of 
collpee honours 1 Well, I sent it for the. chance, just for the 
chance, of her seeing it. I had worked for that. I thought 
more of that one po.ssihility than of all the other congratulations 
1 received. Come, Elderberry, you are romantic at the bottom, 
as all good women are; you mean to stand my friend so far as 
keeping my secret goes, and letting me have a chance of teach¬ 
ing her to care for me while she is here. You know I can’t 
get even that when she has gone liack to her own home.” 

'■ My dear Steenie, I wish you would not go on talking so 
fast, you keep my head in a whirl. It is all very embarrassing. 

I certainly do wish it was Miss Ruasel you were attached to.” 

“ But then you see it is not, and I am afraid I cannot change 
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even to aocommodato yon. There is no use going back to that 
idea. Elderberry, I am making a mistake in letting you fancy 
you have so much in your power. You can foi-bid my coming 
to your house, *nd of course I shall obey you j but you are not 
a very vigilant guardian. I shall find other opportunities of 
meeting her. You had better not make it a war of wits 
between us.” 

“ Only I have a conviction, my dear, that when you come to 
think it all over calmly, and consider what a difficult position 
I am in, you will not choose to act against my wishes. Your 
good feeling will not allow you to do so. It might, to be sure, 
have an awkward appearance if you suddenly left off coming to 
this house ; but you know your dear good father was uiging you 
only the other day to pay a visit to some friends of youi’s who 
have lately come to live at Connington. I heard him speak 
about it my own self. It seems a way of escape from our diffi¬ 
culties mercifully provided ; and you must not be angry with 
me for begging you to go away for a few days, just till Elsie 
Blake’s friends return to Oldbury. It is not as if I were a 
su|)erior person, like dear Mre. Lutridge, who could tnist her 
own jiulginent on all occasions. I am so foolish, and so unfit 
for I’csponsibility, that I am really obliged to ask you not to 
make my charge too heavy for me to bear.” 

There was a few minutes’ silence. 

“ I lM*gin to think you have the mo.st subtle M.achiavcllian 
intellect of anybody in Oldbury!” Stephen cxchiimed at last, 
in an aggravated tone. “It’s the most horrible ty'mnny in the 
world you are exercising over me; putting your woakne.s8 for¬ 
ward as a shield that you know I can’t knock over. It’s a 
great deal too bad. I have been vowing all day that nothing 
should induce me to go to Connington while Elsie Blake was 
in your house. Come, we vdll make a bargain. If I go to 
Connington for a week to satisfy your scruples, yoii must give 
me one chance, just one, of seeing her Avhile I am there. It 
shall not be in your house, and the whole town may know of 
it; and you may consult Mr. and Mrs. Blake if you like. You 
have heard us ttilk of the fete that is to be given at Connington 
when my puj)!! Walter Neale comes of age. I have leave to 
invite all Oldbury to it if I like. You mu.st promise to come to 
Connington that day and bring her. Among so many jieople 
even your conscience cannot imagine an objection to our meet¬ 
ing. Promise this. It is a bargivin, is it notl” Stephen 
stretched out his hand. Come, you must allow it is very good 
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of me to consent to go away. If you could but undei-stand how 
I hate the idea—what a sacriiice it is. There, don’t you hear 
her coining downstairs? I do. You have not time to get up 
another scruple. Promise to bring her to Connington.” 

“ I am sure I hope I shall not be doing very wrong,” Miss 
Berry said, and Elsie opened the door and entered just as their 
hands were clasped to seal the bargain. She wondered what 
they could have been shaking hands about, and felt somewhat 
disconcerted and a little hurt at the notion that they had 
manojuvred her out of the room in oi-der that they might have 
a private conversation—perhaps about her. 

“ The rest of the evening jiassed very uncomfoi’tably. 
Stephen stayed another hour, though Miss Berry kept giving 
him little hints to go, and showed distinctly enough that she 
was in no mood to enjoy his company. She let her knitting 
tlrop from her fingei-s, and every now and then intc-ii-upted her¬ 
self in the middle of a sentence to tura round and stai-e with a 
bewildered air at Elsie, as if some extraordinary change had 
passed over her while she was out of the room, or as if her own 
eyes had been opencfl to see something in her they had never 
perceived befoi-e. Embarrassed by her scrutiny Elsie sat 
demurely winding worsted at the work-table behind the door, 
and resisted all Stephen’s attempts to draw her into eonvoraa- 
tion. 

By and bye a chance remark revealed to Elsie that Stejihen 
was thinking of leiiving Oldbury for a whole week, the last 
week of her visit, every day of which she had been rotkoning 
on and trying to lengthen out in her thoughts, as an indefinite 
period beyond which she need not look. Ho was going to 
throw away the whole week as if it were nothing. \\’ell,‘ of 
course, it was nothing to him. He had ]>lenty of jilcusant 
weeks to do as he liked with, and was going to sjiend this, no 
doubt, with friends he pred'en-ed very much to any one in 
Oldbury. 

Elsie was glad that the skein of red woisbid proved very full 
of complicated knots. Her difficulties with it accounted for her 
silence, and for her having to stoop her head close over her 
work, and wink away some moistui’e that staring at the tangles 
so persistently brought into her eyes. 

At last, when Miss Berry’s patience was nearly worn out, 
and there had been a dead silence in the room for at least ten 
minutes, Stephen jumped up suddenly, walked acro.s8 the room, 
and wished Elsie good nighk He said something about hoping 
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to aee her at Ck>tmiBgtou in a dajr or tvo, but Elsie did not 
eboose to ask any questions; if be really cared to see her, he 
would stay in Oldbury. She held out her hand with the 
worsted in it for him to shake, and the next minute he was 
gone, and she wondered how it had all passed so quickly. 

Miss Berry was provokiiigly alert and talkative when she 
returned from shutting the hall-door. 

“ My dear, I thought he never would go,” she said; “ I was so 
relieved when he got up at last, for I really hardly cottld keep 
iny eyes open. I suppose he liked sitting there watching you 
wind that skein of red worsted. Dear, dear, how extraordinary 
young people are, when wo might all have been in our beds an 
hour ago ! It is a comfort to know that we shall not have the 
same kind of thing another evening.” 

It had certainly been an uncomfortable evening; yet Elsie 
did not get the same consolation, from the certainty that it 
could not be repeated, that Miss Berry evidently foun(L 
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Stephen Pieerbpoint took his deiMU-ture early next morning, 
and Miss Berry allowed herself to stand at the window to watch 
him drive off from the Rectory dmir. 

“ It is the basket pony-chaise they have l»rought round," she 
informed Elsie. “The servant is putting his luggage in the 
back seat He is going to drive himself to Counington. The 
relatives of a college friend of his have quite lately bought the 
place, and gone to live at the old Hall tliere, which has been 
empty so long. Ncah) is the name. There was a Miss Con 
nington, an heiress, who married a Mr. Neale a long time ago. 
I remember hearing of the marriage, though the Conningtons 
were thoroughly coutny people, and had nothing to do witli 
Oldbury. Ah, there’s the Rector himself come out on the door¬ 
step to see his son drive ofl'l He looks extremely well, and in 
good spirits this morning. He is rubbing his hands just as toy 
of us might do if we were particularly pleased about anything. 

As for Steenie, so far as one can judge by his face-; but 

if young peoide will sit up unreasonably late over night, one 
oau’t wonder at their looking a little pale and out of sorts in 
the morning. He is glancing up at our house, my dear; if you 
would like to stand quite behind me, and take a peep at the 
carriage, I don’t think there would be any harm. 'The boy who 
sits behind is Caroline’s second cousin. I got him the place 
myself; and I have no doubt it would gratify you to see how 
well he looks in his new livery.” 

Elsie resisted the temptation of looking at Caroline’s second 
cousin, and went on diligently copying a water-colour sketch 
Cecil had lent her, though Miss ^rry could not compliment 
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her on the progress she had made, when she came and looked 
over her shoulder an hour afterwards. 

It began to rain before twelve o’clock, and went on raining 
all the rest of the day. Miss Berry spent a good deal of time 
at the window, calculating how thoroughly wet a person must 
get in driving from Oldbury to Connington in such weather. 
Caroline celebrated her triumph over intrudci's by putting on a 
jiair of high pattens, and walking in them up and down stairs, 
and in and out of the wet yard continually all through the 
afternoon, filling the house with gusts of wet wind as she came 
and went, and making the click-clack of her i-estless feet audible 
everywhere. 

“ I did venture to say a word about her staying in bed all 
yesterday,” Miss Berry acknowledged penitently ; “ and so she 
has just put on her pattens, and I suppose she will walk about 
in them till bed-time. My dear, we must bear it. Every one 
has his faults; and though yo\i would not think it from her 
behavioni', Caroline is truly attsiehed to nus, and would not leave 
me when Mrs. Lutridge herself ollered her better wages than 
I can afford, to go and live wdtb her on the hill.” 

In the afternoon there came u knock at the door; but it was 
only Mrs. Luti-idge’s servant bringing a letter and parcel. Miss 
Beri-y’s face flushed a little uncomfortably as she read. 

“ My dear, this is one of Mrs. Liitridge’s kind, or rather, 1 
should say, faithful letbu's. ‘ I have always dealt faithfully 
with you,’ she writes; and certainly I must do her the justice 
to say that she never does fail to bdl me anything disitgreeable 
that she thinks it better for mu to know. She luis sent us some 
profitable reading to occui)y our aftenioons, that we may have 
no excuse in future for encoiiraging the visits of idle young men. 
This thick volume is, I sec, a memoir of Mra. Hawkes, the wife 
of an excellent Baptist minister. It has a preface by her 
husband, dedicated to his second wife. My dear, as you don’t 
seem to be getting on with your drawing, would you mind 
I'eading a little of it aloud to me at once t I daresay we both 
want it. We have, jjerbaps, been a little too happy lately, and 
have let oui'selves be carried away by all the pleasant society 
we have had. This seems just tlie kind of work to bring one 
down to what dear Mrs. Eutridge would call a properly serious 
frame.” 

Elsie took the book and I'ead industriously for an hour or so. 
The words flowed in right order from her lips; but she would 
have fareil badly if Mrs. Lutridge had come in and cross- 
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questioned her on Miu Hawkes’ histoiy. When Miss Beny 
was fairly sent to sleep at last, she diiubed on to the window- 
seat, rubbed the dew from the panes, and looked across tlie road 
into the Rectory sitting-room, where a low burning fire slione 
like a beacon Jicross the wet dimness of the street. She fancied 
she was really very sad as she watched the rain-drops chasing 
each other down the window-panes, and caught glimpses of 
Cecil’s shadow on the wall of the opposite house. She made a 
sort of play-tragedy of contm-sting tliis evening with pi-evious 
ones, putting it to herself as if she really believed that the 
sunshine would never come back to her again, nor the smiles on 
the faces of friends she chose to think had turned away froin 
her. And all the time there dwelt at the bottom of her heart a 
strange, sweet, fearful certainty of a swift, coming joy, too 
dazzling to be looked at, which she thought it best to thrust out 
of sight, and keep at bay with shatlows of imaginary soirow. 
In aJPter times she often looked back with a sort of envy of 
herself, as the recollection rose of tlmt dim, dreary, plejisant, 
nonsensically sad afternoon. 

In spite of foreboding, sunsliine came back the next day, and 
veiy little progicsa was made iji Mra. ITawkes’ Memoirs during 
tlie remaining days of Elsie’s visit. Cecil set herself decidedly 
against the reading, and made a point of nishing in with a letter 
from Connin'gton, or some exciting news about the festivities in 
preparetion there, just as Elsie got out the book to begin. 

Even Mrs. Lutridge recovered her good-humour, and con¬ 
descended to show a certain grim approbation of Elsie when she 
met her on Sunday morning in the Rectory garden, where it 
was an Oldbury custom for some of the most favoured of the 
congregation to repair between services, to pace up and down 
the gravel walks, and enjoy the privilege of complimenting the 
Rector on his morning’s sernion. 

Elsie had never made one of the j)rivi]oged procession before; 
and slie was a good deal surprised when Mrs. Lutridge claimed 
her as her companion, and made her walk in state under the 
lime-trees among the magnates of the town, while the humbler 
people scattered themselves in groups about the garden. Cecil 
did the honours of the gi^eat mulberry tree in the middle of the 
grass plot, and oifered leaves full of purple fruit to sulky 
Richard Lutridge, who stood swinging his cane in the sunshine, 
and savagely eyeing Elsie’s grey dress as it flitted up and down 
beside Mrs. Lutridge’s purple satin under the trees; and Mrs. 
Adams and the Miss Tomkinsons relieved their minds after the 
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solemnity of the service by counting the over-i'ipe apricots and 
golden-drop plums on the kitchen garden wall, and animadvert¬ 
ing on the wastefulness of the Hectory servants who had 
n^lected to gather them before the rain. 

Even witli Mra. Lutridge’s voice buzzing in her ears, Elsie 
had time to think what a sunny spot the Rectory garden was, 
and to congratulate herself very fervently on being there, she 
herself actually released at last from the sentence of banish¬ 
ment which had seemed to come upon her one well remembered 
day of her childhood, and pei'mitted to feast her eyes on objects 
which some people saw eveiy day. 

Cecil Russel came up to her, and drew her aside when the 
otlier visitors were leaving the garden. 

“ I want to show you something,” she said, leading the way 
to a glass dour which opened on to the grass plot behind the 
house. “ Come in.” 

“ To the house 1 ” said Elsie, drawing back; “ but I have never 
been inside the Rectory in my life.” 

“ It is time to begin thenand as Elsie .still hesitated, Cecil 
went in first, and drew her across the threshold,' giving her, as 
she entered, a quick, strange, smiling look, which somehow made 
Elsie’s heart beat very fast. 

“There, you are in. Look round and remember some day 
that 1 brought yon here first. It is a dismal room* enough, and 
wants sometliing pretty to come in and brighten it at last.” 

“ It looks very bright from the outside,” said Elsie. “ Ask 
Miss Berry how often she looks towards that window.” 

“ Well, come a little this way, to the right ; that is what I 
want to show you ! ” 

It was a picture, Ijeforo which a curtain of green silk hung. 
Cecil raised the curtain, and Elsie saw a full-length portrait, in 
a white bridal dress, with a bright, winning face, whose fnll 
blue eyes seemed to her fancy to rest consideringly on her. 

“ You know who it is, of course,” said Cecil. 

“ Yes,” said Elsie softly; “ I almost wonder you dare let me 
see it.” 

“ I was told to show it to you; or rather I think I was to let 
it—her—see you. Bring Elsie Blake into the library after 
church, some one said, and take her up to my mother’s 
picture." 

Cecil dropped the curtain, and the two girls stood silent for 
a moment, with a sort of reverent hush upon them. The sound 
of a bell ringing roused Elsie. 
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Let me go now,” she said; “ though you are so kind, I feel 
that 1 ought not to be here.” 

“ I am keeping a promise,” said Cecil; “ and as you are here 
I should like to sliow you another of our household gods—this 
folding screen; my cousin and I made it years ago, when I spent 
a summer in Oldbury. We did all the drawings ourselves, and 
most of them are meant for portraits of Oldbury people. That 
little girl with long curls and a straight nose is always you. You 
fill up half the screen. I used to get cross at your coming into 
everything. I can remember arguing vehemently that my snub 
nosed face might sometimes be allowed to figure on the juji-sous 
of our fairy princesses and heroines; but no, Steenie always found 
excellent i-easons for putting you in the place of honour, and 
leaving me, as 1 am there, an imsiguificant little servant, in the 
corner. He was quite right. An artist putting us two into a 
pictui’e would assign the same jdaces to us now.” 

“ How can you say so ! ” cried Llsie ; “ to me it seems just 
the contrary. You are always bright and dainty, with every¬ 
thing about you cosnjjlete like a picture, and I look grey and 
dowdy—a shadow beside you.” 

" Your dress l>eside my dress, not yon beside me,” said Cecil 
laughing. “ I will tell you how it is. You are that beautifully 
illuminated missal on the book-shelf in an old vellum binding, 
and 1 am this common little prayer-book—all daubed over with 
cinmson and gold. No one in their senses would doubt which 
was be.st worth looking at.” 

“ I won’t stay to hear you disparage youraelf,” cried Elsie, 
moving on. “ Besides,” she added, pausing and looking up into 
Cecil’s face as they wera cro.ssing the garden again, “ after all, 
our bodies are not you and me. They are only binding, too, and 
it is what is inside that makes the real diiTercnce.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Cecil; “ but still I think it must be very 
pleasivnt to be such a well-bound soul as you are. It makes all 
the book such pleasant reading for every one. Good-bye—I am 
coming in to-morrow to have some more talk over the Conningtoii 
f£te, and settle what you are to wear on that occasion.” 

Miss Berry’s curiosity was evidently greatly excited by Cecil’s 
private conference with Elsie. In the long bright afternoon, 
when she had drawn down the window blinds to shut out in 
trusive sights, and settled herself with a great show of deter¬ 
mination to study Mrs. Hawkes’ memoir, her wonder came 
so strong upon her that she could not refrain from interrupting 
the reading continually with remarks that had no connection 
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with that worthy lady’s sentiments. It was clearly her own 
biogi'a))hy and Elsie’s, and not that of good Mra. Hawkes, on 
which her thoughts were running. 

“ I don’t think I ever was taken into the Rectory through 
the window in such a familiar way myself,” she observed ; “ but 
I quite well remember one Sunday long ago when Mrs. Lutridge 
and her sister went in so. I think they had asked to borrow 
Cruden’s Concordance, and Mr. Pierropoint took them into the 
library to look for the work—to be sure ! what conclusions we 
all drew ! and they thought a good deal of the circumstance 
themselves. I can see Miu Lutridge’s face, as if it were yester- 
<lay, just as she came back into the garden, glancing round as if 
she were making up her mind what alterations she would advise 
her sister to set on foot by and bye. How stninge it is to look 
back and think of all the plans and the changes, and how one 
thing follows another! Ohildj-en one hsis played with grow 
up, and things begin to happen to them—-dear ! dear ! and one’s 
own life has been going on in the saiiK; qui(d way all the time.” 

“ I should not like to think my life would always go on very 
quietly,” said Elsie; “I think I should like to have a very busy 
life, full of events and changes. I hope it will be so with me.” 

“ Perhaps it may, my d(ur. That was what I was saying. 
Children grovr up, and their independent lives begin, and some¬ 
times one feels—I am not grumbling, for I have had a very 
happy life myself—but now and then one fei‘ls a little left out 
1 used to ex))ect changes to come to me. Other i)eople had them. 
They married, or to(»k long journeys, or had fortunes left them, 
or something; and when 1 heard about it, I had my little hopes 
and ]>lans too. I was as foolish as any other young girl once. 
One year my father took us all to the sea. That was a gi-eat 
event. My sister Jjouisa met the gtsntleman she married after¬ 
wards while we were away; and tiie very next sjuing I had a 
valentine on Valentine’s Day. It’s a foolish thing to remember, 
but I do remember it. I sj)ent a good deal of time puaaling to 
find out who could have sent it. ‘ Now it is all going to begin 
with me as it docs with other people,’ I said; but, my dear, it 
did not begin, it stoj)pcd. I found out that it was only Letitia 
Lutridge who had written the versos to make fun of me. She 
could make fun in those days. We were never able to afibrd 
another journey. My sister married, and my fatlier died, and 
I have gone on living alone in this little house in Oldbury ever 
since.” 

“ It sounds very dreary,” said Elsie. 
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“ But, my love, it has not been dreary,” Miss Berry answered 
in a brisk voice. “Why, I have had the map, and such 
excellent fi-ieiuls and ncighboui-s—dearest Mra. Lutridge taking, 
I am sure, the most disinterested trouble about all my concerns; 
and then such a privileged place as Oldbury to live in! I 
should be a discontented person indeed if I did not consider my 
lot a singularly favoured one. As for journeys and changes I 
shall have my share of them too in the end. There’s one journey 
and one change that I certainly shall not be left out of; and 
it’s enough to make one’s life interesting to bo sui-e of that. 
Can it be five o’clock striking ah’eady, and we have hardly 
advanced a pag(( ? I am afraid my tongue is, as dearest Mi’s. 
Lutridge always say.s, a terrible snarri to me. How I could 
forget the sacredness of the day so far ivs to refer to a valentine, 
and speak of hopes and thoughts which are after all so merely 
worldly. Let us go hack to those excellent reflections of Mrs. 
Hawkes you were beginning to ri'ad, my love, and try to profit 
by them. It sti ikcs me she um.st have been just such another 
uncompromising person as Mrs. Lutridge, and one hopes that 
her friends and neighbours did not fail to value her as she 
deserved.” 

Elsie read, and Miss Berry .sat bolt upright, with a pains¬ 
taking resolve to be edified written on her face, and a golden 
river of sunshine flowed into the room through Uie crevices of 
the blind, glanced over Elsie’s bent lusad, and lit up the 
gi’otesque figures on the wall. Sweet scents of late mignonette 
and full-blown magnolia blossoms stole over the Ib’ctory garden 
wall and crept round Elsie, whisjiering words in her ear that a 
good deal disturbed her undoi-standing of Mrs. Hawkes’ maxims; 
till at last the church bells began their summons to tlie 01<lbury 
people to come to evening service;—seven sweet chimes, falling, 
rising, low down, uj), up, to the sky, with a joyous ])alpitating 
motion, like the beating of a lark’s wings, carrying Elsie’s 
thoughts with them, ui) to dizzy, dazzling heights of joy and 
hope, and rapturous consciousne.sa of love given and returned ; 
and down, down, softly, harmoniously falling, plucked back by 
maiden humility and shyness, and a wonder whether “ such 
thoughts,” as Miss Beriy ha(l mysteriously phrased it, tcere 
merely wordly matters, unfit for a sacred day, or true, God-sent 
awakenings of the soul into fuller life, as the sunshine and the 
flower-scents and the music seemed to be saying to her. 
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The f6te at Oonningtou, to which Miss Btnry hail received 
all invitation, was to take place on the very day before that 
fixed for Mr. and Mrs. Blake’s return home. A few months 
before Elsie would have been grtiatly agibited at the mere 
thought of entering a house owned by any one of the name 
of Neale. Now the once absorbing thought had fallen into the 
l>ackground; and instead of being anxious to discover a con¬ 
nexion between her own unknown relations and Cecil’s and 
St^jenie’s friends, she avoided asking ejuestions or listening 
to talk about them, in dread of hearing something that woiild 
make it seem right for her to give up the expedition. Margaret’s 
letters since they ])arted had licen short and burned, with the 
least possible information in them, and Elsie had felt consider¬ 
able restraint in composing her answers. She had never been 
used to letter writing, and there was hardly anything sire could 
siiy about her pi’esent inode of life that might not annoy 
Margaret. She had kept Cecil’s and Stephen’s names out of 
her letters hitherto; and now, though she had many misgivings 
about paying this visit to Conuington without first asking 
Margaret’s consent, she let the days slip by till it was too 
late, before she could make up her mind to enter into ex¬ 
planations that would be difficult to her. 

Cecil had several secret conferences-with Miss Berry on 
the day larfore the f&te ; and when Elsie retur-ned to her room 
after their everring walk, her eyes fell on some articles of dress 
spread out on her bed that looked very unlike any of her 
own belongings—^a liglrt silk dress, of a pretty rosebud pattern, 
a white luce mantle, and a shady hat trimmed with rosebuda 
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Cecil gi-adually emerged from behind an arm chair, where 
•she had hidden herself, before Elsie had done staring in surprise 
at them. There was an apologetic look on her face as she 
came forward. 

“ It is only the very outsidest binding you see,” she said. 
“ You won’t mind putting on a silk cover instead of a brown 
Iiolland one just for once to please me.” I made it nearly all 
myself-” 

“ For me ! How kind you aiv, and how clever! ” 

Louise helped, of course, and you must not praise my work 
till you have tried it on. Be good, and let me dress you now 
just to see bow I have succeeded.” 

“ Now turn round .and look at yourself,” Cecil said v.’hen she 
had completed-her operations. It-urns as much the jdeasuroable 
excitement lending a new colour to her cheeks, and light to her 
eyes, as the alteration in the dress that made the radiant 
reflection in the depths of the glass soora so unfamiliar to Elsie. 

“ It is not Elsie Blake, it is ‘ Alice Pamela Neale,’ ” she said 
to herself; and with the thought a little shadow came flickering 
down, and put out the light in the face, and she knew herself 
again, and tunxfd away from the glass rather (juickly. 

“ Well, what is it 1 ” cried Cecil. “Why arc you so soon 
tirc'd of seeing how beautiful you are 1 If the glass would only 
look back at me like that, should I ever be tired of standing 
before it I TTavo you discovered, with dearest Mrs. Liitridge, 
that pink is a worldly colour i" 

“Oh no; only I can’t get out of mystjlf so far all at once. 
People would not know me.” 

“ That is the treat you are gtiing to give me,” said Cecil. “ It 
was not to j (lease yon I workeil this hole in my forclinger; 
it was for the gr.itiiication of seeing dearest Mrs. Lutridge 
wrinkle ujther brows, and all the six dear Miss Lntridges turn 
pale tvith envy—to say nothing of a certain grateful glance I 
shall get from a friend’s eyes, and the sudden blaze of pleasure 
that, T know, will come over his face when ho catches the first 
glimpse of us.” 

“ But I shan’t like all that,” said Elsie. 

“ Oh yes, you will* You will find you are quite suitably 
dressed when you get to Conningtoii, and you won’t think any 
more about it. The Oldbury people will be in the minority 
there. You and Miss Berry Ijelong to our jmrty, and we shall 
keep you with us all day. The Neales are old friends of oura 
Steenie has told you all about them, of course 1 ” 
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" No,” said Elsie hesitatingly. “ I have heard him speaking 
of them to Miss Beny sometimes, but I do not know much.” 

“ Steenie's account would have been more couleur de rose 
than mine. I can’t say I feel much interest in any of the 
family, though the story of their coming back to Connington is 
rather a pretty one. Our acquaintance began by Steenie’s 
bringing the nejjhew—this Walter Neale, whose coming of age 
we are to celebrate to-nioiTow—to spend his Easter holidays 
with us in London. lie was a misembly shy, unlucky kind of 
boy then, and 1 used to admii-e Steenie’s humanity in putting 
up with him, till he confessed to me lately that he took a sort 
of liking to him fii’st because there was something in his face 
that j)ut him in mind of you—of you at church looking frightened 
of Mrs. Lntridge.” 

“ But is tluii e a likeness 1 ” said Elsie. 

“Well, yes; I am afraid I must confess that I have been 
struck with it once or twice myself lately.” 

“ My mother’s name was Neale,” said Elsie in a low voice. 

“ Don’t try to make out a relation-ship. I had rather you 
did not. I flon’t choose that Walter Neale should have you 
for a cousin.” 

“ You dislike him then,” said Elsie almost resentfully. 

“ Do I ? No, 1 think not quite. There is really nothing to dis¬ 
like almut him. He is only horribly shy, and morbid, and full of 
fancies, which my father says is the result of the fuss that his 
mother has made over him, and the unnatuiid gloom of his home. 
She is a widow, and has the most miserable face I ever saw.” 

“ I think lie must be like me,” said Elsie; “ I wish you did 
not dislike him.” 

“ Come, 1 will confess. There is a mean kind of pride at the 
Ijottom of my enmity. Ever since the old Eton holiday times, 
when I taught him to tie his neckerohiefs projKU-ly, and insisted 
on his walking into a room straight instead of sideways, he has 
had a provoking 8]»aniel-like afl'ection for me, and I am ashamed 
of it. I look into his meek face as he sidles up, dying to be 
able to say something to ingratiate himself with me, and I say 
to myself, ‘ There now, just hecau.se j'ou are such a sharp, talka¬ 
tive, critical jicrsonage, and fancy yourself somewhat intellectual, 
that’s the only sort of man who will ever take to you.’ Don’t 
look so shocked, Elsie. It is myself I despise, not poor, unlucky 
Walter Neale.” 

“ I <lon’t in the least understand why you should despise 
either.” 
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“ The mother aud uncle are worae than he is to me," Cecil 
went on, “ for it is not so easy to snub them. They have quite 
made up their minds that I am precisely the energetic, pushing 
little peraonage who is best fitted to fight dear, sensitive Walter’s 
battles, and drag him with some credit through the world. That 
is the rtU in life tliey have assigned to me ; and so they give 
this grand fiSte at Connington to-motrow, and jiermit me to bid 
all Oldbury to it in order to dazzle me with their new splendour, 
and show me what grand things are in store for me if 1 choose 
to take them." 

“ So this is your f6te,” said Elsie; “ and you have been think¬ 
ing of nothing but of dre.ssiiig me up for it.” 

“ No, it is yours. I had declined to have anything to do 
with it, till Steenie thought of liaviiig some of the Oldbury 
people invited for the sake of including Miss Beny and you. 
Tlien I gave way. I hojte I shall not have cause to rejient. 
My business to-moirow will be to keep a strict watch over 
Orandmammu ; for if I am not at hand to contradict every word 
that comes out of her mouth, she will talk i)oor Mrs. Neale into 
dreadful misconcei»tion of mv state of mind.” 

. « "What is Mrs. Neale likel” 

“ She is a white frightened mouse of a woman. She was left 
a widow many ycar.s ago, and 1 Ixdieve her husband met with 
his death in some shocking waj’. I never heard the rights of 
the story. She has a scal ed look in her tyes still, as if she had 
never got over the fright ot it. I dread her. ‘ She looks in 
iny face,’ as the song s;iys, ‘ till my heart is like to bieak.’ It 
jiasses her comprehension that any one can have the heart to 
deny her fatherless boy anything. It strikes me as strange 
that the uncle, who is a very diffenuit soii of person, should 
have just the same anxious, jatiful tenderness over him.” 

“ Tell me about the uncle.” 

“ One adniii-es him. He has been everything to the meek 
little widow and her son. They wen* poor after the husband’s 
death, and he has workeil for them for 3 'ears, and now at last 
bought back this jiropcrty at Connington, which originally 
belonged to Mrs. Nciile, aud which i supjiose her husband 
squandered or let himself be cheated out of. The other two 
are afraid of him. He is a sort of person one feels one never 
comes within a mile of mentallj*, yet one is interested in him. 
Do you know, I believe he has really suffered more than even 
the frightened little widow ■, there is a look on his face some¬ 
times that makes me suspect he has gone through a far more 

N 
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terrible struggle. If it had been he who cared for me now ; 
but I expect it is about a century since he took the trouble of 
knowing one woman from another.” 

“ Shall I see him to-morrow 1" asked Elsie eagerly.” 

Of course you shall if you please; I will take care of that 
But I wish I had not told yon this melancholy history. Yon 
have got your frightened * Walter Neale’ look on; and you 
will be pitying the Neales all to-morrow instead of enjoying 
yourself. Come, forget it. Look what a splendid glow there is 
in the west !■ We shall have jnirfect weather for the fite, and 
you will shine out upon us in the white dress, won’t you 1 ” 

Elsie took the rosebud hat from her head and began to twist 
it round and round on her hand mechanically. Could she wear 
it ? If Cecil’s Mr. Neale were the friend who sent the books to 
“little Alice,” would it be best to come before him looking as 
she had seen herself in the glass half an hour before, or clad in 
the sombre guise Margaret had imposed so long? As she 
pondered her eyes fixed themselves on a rosebud in the hat she 
was holding, and all at once a picture I’ose up before her mind 
of Margaret sitting with a hat something like this in her hand 
snipping out the rosebuds, and of the expression on her faw 
afterwards when she had knelt down beside her bed. The 
sorrow on it—the deep humility on it—it came before her with 
an understanding of Margaret’s feelings she had not had at the 
time. She put the hat down, and began slowly to undo the 
fastenings of the dainty silk dress. Such things were not for 
her—she was certain of it; and though she knew nothing of 
Margaret’s reasons in putting them away from her, she resolved 
to remain faithful to her old habits. 

“ You have let the last gleam, of sunlight go while you have 
been meditating,” said Cecil. “ I had no idea you could look 
so solemn. What have you been reading in that horrid 
Hawkes’ book to make you think it wicked to put on a silk 
dress ? ’’ 

“ It is not that. Don’t be angry wth me, Cecil I can’t 
explain it to you; I don’t even quite understand my own feel¬ 
ings ; but I must go in my own dress if I go to Conuington at 
all. I will stay away if you think I shall be out of place there; 
and indeed I am afraid that would be best.” 

“ I should like to see myself going without you! ” cried 
Cecil “ If you put it in that way, .of course there is no more 
to be said.” 

“ You are angry with me. I am so sorry,” said Elsie. 
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There was a short silence, and then Cecil took Elsie’s face 
between her two hands, and turned it to the window. 

“ Tears, Flower Aspect! nay, that will never do. 1 won’t 
have my rosebuds watered with such dew as that. There, take 
off that thing and give it me. I will fold it away, and my 
moment’s vexation with it, and never think of eildier again. 
By to-morrow evening I shall no doubt be able to allow that 
yon are right, and tlmt the precious illuminated missal ought 
always to keep to its own quaint vellum binding.” 
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So many of the Oldbury people had (through Cecil’s interven¬ 
tion) received invitations to the archery fete at Conningt^n), 
that the little town wore (juite a gay appoamnce on the morn¬ 
ing of the appointed day, with carriages setting out on the 
Connington road, and groujis of jxulesti-ians who did not own 
any convt^yance wending their way to the station at the bottom 
of the town. 

Mis-s lUii-ry and Elsie were to go by iiiil; and when they 
were epute nijidy to shirt, to Elsie’s dismay Mi.ss .Ben-y fell into 
a painful shite ot indecision resj)ecting w'hieh train Cecil had 
advised them to take. 

“ Ought we to try for the 1115 train 1 " she said in a very 
bewildered tone as she turned over the hxives of her “ Brad¬ 
shaw." “ But, my iloar, there is not an 11‘15 train; it is 11%'>. 

And Caroline has chosen to pop out to the baker’s, and will not 
be back in time. Shall we say 1 '301 But stay, that does not 
stop at Conninghm at all; it would ciiiTy us straight through 
to Bristol. How providential that I uiiule the discovery! My 
dear, I am getting puzzled, for all the other trains end in dots, 
and don’t seem to me ever to get anywhere.” 

“I wish I could help you,” said Elsie; “but I have never 
made a railway journey in my life.” 

“ And it is a much safer thing to stay at home,” said Miss 
Berry rather eagerly. “My dear, do you know I think we 
shall have to give it upl The Adams’s passed the window 
some time ago. Perhaps it is an intimation that you and I 
shall be best at home to-day. I have, I confess, all along had 
my scruples ; and theii the risk of being taken on by the train 
unawares to Bristol, or any of those large towTos, is so very 
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appalling ! You will not mind taking oft’ your walking things, 
and siiending the day quietly with me, my dear, will you t ” 

Elsie turned away towards the window to hide her eyes as 
she slowly untied her bonnet stiings. It was a disappointment. 
Oh, it was a disiippointment! And Miss Berry took up her 
feather brush and began whisking the china ornaments on the 
mantel-shelf with as much composure as if no more exciting 
than ordinary way of passing the morning had ever been 
contemplated. Elsie went on looking out of the window, just 
not to see her do it. The streets were almost as empty as usual 
now; there was nothing to be seen but a few \irchins playing 
truant from school, and some groups of servants standing out on 
the door-steps—Oldbury fashion—to exchange comments on 
theii' departing mastera and mistresses. 

Presently the scene enlarged; a carriage drove rapidly up the 
street and stopped at Miss Berry’s door. The children huzzaed, 
the servants disap])eared down the areas. Elsie started away 
from the window, and the next moment Miss Berry let her 
handsomest Chinese mandaiin fall to the ground in the nervous 
tremor that came over her when Stephen Pierre.point walked 
into the room. 

The colour rnshed back into Elsie’s cheeks, and a gleam of 
sunshine came to her dewy eyes, and she had no need of tlie 
rosebud dress just then to heighten her radiant beauty. Stei)hen 
went up to her first, while Miss Berry was picking up the 
mandarin; and as they .shook hand.s, and their eyes met, they 
lioth discovered (what people sometimes do discover who have 
been thinking a great deal of each other during an absence) that 
their intimacy had made a great start forwards in the interval, 
and that they met in quite a difterent stage of jicquaintanceship 
from that in which they had parted. The.y had all the right 
which reluctant parting and eager meeting agidn confer, to be 
very close friends, and rejoice in eadi other’s presence. 

Miss Berry’s exclamations of astonishment were not os much 
heeded as they might have been for a minute or so; and when 
Stephen proceeded to explain that he had driven in from 
Connington for the express purpose of taking her and Miss 
Blake back with him, she gave up all hope of escape, though she 
continued to urge objections to the exi)edition, while Steenie 
was half dragging her to the door. 

“ My dear !—my old brown silk—I am not prepared for such 
a conspicuous position. Am I really to get in here ? Such a 
handsome, comfortable carriage—it seems almost a sin; and 
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there is good Mr. Adams still a little stiff with rheomatisio, 
and Mrs. Adams so inconveniently stout and laige,—don't pm 
think you could overtake them before they reach the station, 
and offer to drive them to Connington instead of usl The 
satisfaction to your feelings of doing a kindness to such worthy 
people would repay you for any little disappointment you might 
feel about leaving us behind.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” said Steenie demurelyJ “but there are 
the ponies' feelings to be considered as well as mine, and I have 
promised them that they shall not take anything back to Con- 
niugton stouter or larger than yourself and Miss Blaka You 
should mix a little justice with your chai-ity. Elderberry.” 

“ Dear me! ” Miss Berry exclaimed, when they were fairly 
started and bowling easily along the road; “ but this is a luxu¬ 
rious way of travelling. Tf we could but (without cruelty to 
the ponies) share the convenience with all our friends, and if I 
were sure we should not dash jiast the dear Lutridges on the 
road, thci’e would be nothing left to wish for.” 

Once clear of the town, Stccnie, to Miss Berry’s relief, showed 
no further disposition to dash along. The ponies subsided into 
a gentle trot, and Steenie let the reins hang on their necks, 
while he turned a radiant face round, and leant back to converse 
comfortably with the occupants of the back seat. 

“ There is no hurry,” he said. “ I am not sure that I shall 
lake you to Connington at all. We will drive about by-lanes 
all day, and make a picnic of »)ur own. It would be such a 
nice adventure for Oldbury to talk about, and I have you both 
•juite in iny jiower, you see.” 

“My dear, you surely would not think of such a thing!” 
cried Miss Beriy, in alarm. 

“ I don’t know. You deserve to be punished lor the treachery 
you w'ere meditating against me. Elderberry. 1 saw it in your 
face the instant I entered your re.*}!!!. You intended to break 
your promise, and shirk coming to Connington to-day. Now, 
was it not so 1 ’ 

“ You see,” Miss Berry answered, ratlnsr falteringly, “ I had 
been feeling doubtful ; and when Caroline chose to pop out to 
the baker’s just as we ought to have been starting, it seemed so 
like a leading that we were not to go, that I thought I was 
jusUlied-” 

“ In breaking your word. You thought you had got a hint 
direct from heaven to do that, did you 1 Well, it only shows 
to what bewilderment a long course of Hawkes’ memoirs, and 
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subservience to Mrs. Lutrii^e, can bring even yonr honest 
conscience.” 

“My dear Stephen,” said Miss Berry with a little air of 
dignity, “ if only you would be so kind as just to put it down 
to my own weakness and incapacity when you see me doing 
anything wrong, and not charge it on Mrs. Lutridgo, or on any 
go^ person’s teaching, I should be very much obliged to yon. 
and you would not have so much idle, inconsiderate sjmech on 
your conscience as I sadly fear you have now.” 

“ Well, we will not quarrel to-day. Forgive me. Elderberry. 
I will take any view of your character you please, and find Mivs. 
Lutridge an angel if she will only keep out of our way.” 

“ My dear, I never said she was anything but an imperfect 
oivature like the rest of us; and you know nothing aboiil 
angola” 

“Ah, but I do. I have seen sevend in my life—seveia! 
angels, and one saint. She i.s an acquaintance of yours. Elder¬ 
berry, and yon have l>ehave<l v»>ry Iwclly to her ever since I can 
remember. Sticking fronts on the top of her head, nuiligning 
her before all her neighhoui’s, forcing her to bow down to 
monstrous idols; but you ciin’t quite hide her atiriole—at least 
not from some people’s eyes.” 

“I suppose it amuses you to puzzle me to-day; but don't 
you think you had })cttcr turn round and attend to where we 
are going? The road is a little broken here, and the ponies ar«- 
getting uncomfortably near the ditch, .and seem to know that 
no one is thinking of them.” 

They had tunied aw.av from the chalk hills now towards tin' 
idcher, better woodtsl lowlands, thiough which the rivta- 
dawdled and cuiwcd, and gathered strength lor its onward 
journey. It was the jKsrfection of a September day ; there was 
no wind, but the air seemed to throb gently with the fulness of 
the sunshine. The motionless trees, and golden shocks of corn 
leaning against each other in the fields, and the quiet groups of 
cattle on the distant hill sides, stood out with a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinctness of outline against the deep cloudless blue, such us can 
be seen only on a few jieifcct autumn days. 

Sometimes they bowled swiftly along in a charnted silence, 
pleasanter than speech, with only just time for Elsie to catcli 
entrancing glimpses of shining reaches of the river between the 
trees, or of the low hanging treasures of the hedgerows they 
jiassed between, or of a row of harvesters putting in the first 
sii kies in a field of standing com; sometimes, when they (!am<! 
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to a shady upward-sloping bit of road, the ponies were allowed 
to choose their own pace, and Stephen turned round and the 
talk began again. 

“ This is Connington village,” said Stephen at last; “ and 
under this quaint old archway is the entrance into the grounds. 
Have you ever, either of you, been here before? The last 
owner was very unsociable, and would not let the place be 
shown.” 

“ No,” said Miss Beiry; “ but I was here long ago—in Mr. 
Connington’s time. I remember his death; he left a little 
<laughter. The j)bice was let during her minority, and sold 
long a,fterwarda when people were beginning to hope she would 
come back here to live.” 

“ Mrs. Neale is the daughter. She was defrauded of her 
property by an unjust guaidian, and now all these years after¬ 
wards, when the story of her wrongs has died out of people’s 
minds, her Quixotic brother-iii-law buys back the place and 
hands it over to her son. Just look round, that yoii may 
apj»reciato the action pro]>crly. njat’s the old manor-house 
covered with trollised roses and magnolia to its gabled roof. 
Rather a magnificent birthday present to be given away to-day, 
is it not 1 ” 

“It will be a very happy day to the givci’, I should think,” 
said Elsie. 

“ A proud day, I believe, unless something goes wrong and 
s))oils it. I never ssiw any of the Neahss luipj>y, and don’t Itc- 
lieve it’s in them. I think it’s all a mistake myself, and that 
ray friend would be better without such a weight of obligation 
laid upon him. But now what will you do ? shall I drive you 
quite \ip to the house, or will you get down here? The ai'chery 
is going on under the trees, and most of the guests are as¬ 
sembled there by this time.” 

As Miss Beiry’s only anxiety' was to slip in among the 
other visitors in the least conspicuo\is manner, she chose to 
alight at once; and they' wore soon all three strolling 
through the beautiful gardens towards the spot where the 
targets stood. 

“ That is Walter Neale just ju-eparing to shoot,” said Stephen; 
“ I will bring him u]) to you by and bye.” 

“ Does he—did Mr. and Mrs. Neale hear that I was coming 
to-day ? " asked Elsie anxiously. “ I mean, did yon ever 
mention my name to them 1 ” 

Steeuie looked a little, embarrassed. 
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“ One is not in a huny to mention the name one has 
oftenest in one’s thoughts,” he said in a low voice that escaped 
Miss Berry’s ears. 

“ I ask^,” Elsie went on hurriedly, “ because I believe my 
grandmother knows a Mr. Neale, and if this should be the 
same it might be awkward—he might be surprised.” 

“ You will perhaps never come across him all day. Ah ! 
Mrs. Lutridge has spied us out, and my father—there is no help 
for it. They are beckoning, and Miss Berry sees it Our fate 
is sesvled.” 

While Mrs. Lutridge was cross-examining Miss Berry on the 
mode of their conveyance from Oldbury, Elsie’s quick ears 
caught a sentence or two which i)assed between Mr. Pieirepoint 
and his son. 

“ What a long time you have been away,” Mr. Piorroi>oint 
began. “There were many inquiries for you. You were 
wanted for the shooting.” 

“ Oh no, sir, theiti are plenty of people to shoot 1 told 
them I should not be here for the first hour or so.” 

“ At all events you have been missed. Here are all our 
friends from Oldbury' who were invited at yours and Cecil’s 
instigation, and no oiu- to show them any attention.” 

“ is not Cecil somewhere al^out 1 B<;sides, I have been look¬ 
ing after two of our friends all the moming—^the only two for 
whose entertainment I hold myself responsible; the rest are 
Cecil’s charge.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint glanced round, and Elsie felt tliat his eye 
dwelt on her. 

“ Miss Beny and Miss Blake ! ” 

’There was great irritation in the tone of his voice as he 
pronounced the two names, and something rather like defiance 
in Steenie’s as he repeated them after him. 

“ Yes, Miss Berry and Mi.ss Blake; I have brought them 
over fi-om Oldbury in Mrs. Neale’s carriage. I thought tliey 
would prefer it to coming in the train.” 

“ Well,” Mr. Pierrepoint continued after a moment’s pause, 
during wliich he seemed to have rccovere-d himself. “ I have 
no older friend than good Miss Berry—she deseives. every con- 
.sideration ; and since you think you have already discharged all 
duties to our neighbours for the day, suppose you come into the 
house with me. Colonel Seymour and Lady Mary have been 
asking about you. I want you to see them; they were your 
mother’s friends.” 
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“Time enough for them. They will come out on to the 
Uvn soon, I daresay, and I shall see them," said Steenie 
coolly. 

And then, as Miss Berry began to move again, he followed, 
stationing himself at Elsie’s side. Elsie’s face was burning 
crimson with vexation. 

“ Do go away, please,” she said. 

“ Why should II” 

“ Because your father wants you.” 

“ No, he does not. It’s all uonsensa I can see those peo¬ 
ple just as well any other time.” 

“ Then he does not like you to be with us.” 

“ Pray don’t get that notion into your head; it’s woi-se 
nonsense still. I shall find you seats whore you can see every¬ 
thing that is going on before I leave you, at all events.” 

When the seats were found, Bteenic still lingered, pointing 
out to Elsie their hosts, and the guests that were not Oldbujy 
[jeople. 

“ That tall man with his hands behind him standing there 
alone is old Neale—0111)611. Neale. He always stands like 
that, seemingly in the deepest of brown studies, as if he did 
not care for anything that was going on round him. Yet 
I exj)ect he will know, at the end of the day, the exact amount 
of attention each of the county grandees has paid his nephew, 
and how many of her old friends have recognized Mra Nesde.” 

“It is only lor theii- sakes he cares, not for his own theul” 
said Elsie. “ He is a very noble-looking man, like what I 
fancied him. I am glad you pointed him out to me.” 

“ I see you arc determined to make a hero of him. Well, he 
is something of the strong-willed, silent, compressed-lip type 
of [lersonage than you ladies admire. I have studied the char¬ 
acter in some of l.-ecil’s new novels in the hope of forming 
myself on it to please you, but the last hero I met with has 
reduced me to desjiair. I find it reem dod of him that on one 
occasion he ate his dinner in silence, save when he sternly 
motioned away a cniet-stand that had not been burnished to 
the projKir pitch of brightness. I coidd not do that. I don’t 
think I could hurl a maniac out of a railway cairiage window, 
as this gentleman does in the last chapter; but I am certain I 
shall never arrive at the dignity of sterrdy motioning away any¬ 
thing.” ., 

“ Or of eating yotir dinner or doing anything else in silence,” 
said Elsie, smiling. 
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He moved awaj at last, aad Elsie's eyes followed him till he 
had joined the gi'oup of archei-s under the trees. She noticed 
how eagerly Walter Neale' came forward to meet him, and the 
increased animation his coming seemed to bring. Miss Berry 
pointed it out to her too, as if she wei'e not alre^y feeling it in 
her heaii;. Elsie had been used to fancy herself a sort of alien 
from happy people; and now for one so bright and popular 
to seek her out, to care so much for her company, it 
seemed too much, she could hardly believe it. It was a wonder 
that could bear any amount of jondering over, and so she 
ditmped her eyes—afraid of where they would stray* to—and 
sat musing in contented silence, till Miss Ben-y, who had 
nothing very jmrticular to think about, grew restJ*'ss in her 
conspicuous place, and insisted on making a move. 

“ Don’t you think we have kept this comfortable seat too 
long,” she said. “ There are others still standing ; and though 
Stephen Pierrepoint is so kind, I can’t feel that j'ou and I are 
in our right places stuck up here under an awning among 
all the county people, while Miu Lutridge, I see, and the 
other Oldbury ladies, have only found a garden seat quite at the 
bottom of the lawn. If you don’t object, my dear, it would 
make me happier to go and join them.” 

Miss Berry’s voluntary' abdication of her honours did not save 
her from some reproaches when she got among her friends. 

“ We thought we w'cre not to sec anything of you to-day, my 
dear,” said the eldest Miss Tomkinaou as she and Elsitt 
aproached the Oldbury group. “ ‘ Bather her than I,’ I said to 
my sister when I saw you stuck up on the raised scats—your 
old brown silk between IjJidy Pox’s velvet and Mrs. Went¬ 
worth’s blue brocade. ‘ Some people like to be in grand company.' 
I said, ‘ and to be stai’cd at; but for me, I prefer to walk 
about at my ease and smell the flowers.’ That’s what wc 
Oldbury ladies have been invited out here to do to-day as far ns 
I can make out, and very j)leasant T am sure we find it, though 
we mayn’t feel any obligntion to those who take so little 
thought of oui' entei-tainment.” 

“ My dear Miss Tomkinson, hush ! ” said Mrs. Lutridge witli 
awful solemnity; “I blame myself. JTes.” she .continued, 
looking round with a full consciousness of the ti-emendous 
chaiuctcr of the admission she was making, “ I consider myself 
to blame. I did not make suillcient inquiries into the nature of 
the entertainment before I consented to ‘sanction it witli my 
presence; and it being what it is, can I wonder that I feel out 
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of placet On the contrary, I pity those to whom such society 
is congenial. ‘The frienAihip of the world,’ my dear Miss 
Berry ; but I have too often pointed out its consequences, and 
I fear with too little i-esult, to need to dwell upon them now.” 

Mrs. Lutridge ])aused to take breath. She was undoubtedly 
a good deal excited; but it mu.st in justice be allowed tliat 
she had weightier causes of discontent than the being left to 
find a garden seat for herself, while her humbler noighboura 
were m^e to sit in high placea Five of her daughters, for the 
sake of whose advancement she had possibly yielded a scruple 
or two, were standing exactly where tljey had taken up their 
position two hours l)efore, carrying on a little languid lliitation, 
all five of them, with Mrs. Adams’ fat hobbledehoy grandson, 
the only chevalier that their five new Balmoral hats and pink 
pai-asols had attracted into their neighbourhood ; while pretty 
Miss Ursula, on whose chance of captivating the hero of the 
day her mother had perhaps si)eculated a little, had lumed her 
back on the rest of the company, and for the hist half-hour had 
been looking devoutly up into the face of the poorest and most 
ritualistic of the District Chui'ch curates, who was describing to 
her a vestment he ha<l lately purchased to wear under his sur¬ 
plice till the Oldbury people were prepared for its ojien display. 

“ Tt will bo an immense comfort to some of us to know that 
you have the right thing on, even if we may not see it,” cried 
Miss Ursula enthusiastically, just as Mrs, Lutridge’s sudden 
silence made her words audible. 

Mrs. Lutridge would have liked to have jumjicd up and boxed 
their ears. As slie could not do this, she ro-oiiened her attack 
on Miss Beny. 

“ I blame myself, but I don’t excuse those who.se misrejrre- 
sentations have drawn me into the snare. Tliere ai’e people 
whom a very little attention and flattery will delude, but I am 
thankful to say I am not one of them. Stephen PieiTe{)oint 
and Muss Russel ai-e wise in not wasting their assiduities on me. 
They don’t venture to introduce me to their gay companions ; 
they know I shall not be deterred from openly expressing to 
Mr. Pieireiwint my disapproval of their engagement, which I 
regret to sea is evidently drawing his son into a vortex of 
dissipation.” 

“ Well, but do you know as to that,” began Miss Berry 
timidly, “ I think we have all been making a little mistake, and 
perhaps we had better not talk so loud about it here. Lady 
Fox and Mrs. Wentwo^h spoke very confidently to me just 
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now, and it seems, from what they say, that it is not Stephen 
Pierrepoint at all that Miss Russel is going to many, hut that 
pale young man who has been standing beliind her all the morn¬ 
ing holding her arrows—Mr. Walter Neale, whose birthday we 
are keeping to-day.” 

“ Then I have been grossly deceived! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lut- 
ridge, rising from her seat in awful anger; “ and a most precious 
opportunity of bringing the young man under good influences 
has been thrown away. I cannot but believe there has been 
design in this; a design aimed at me and my family. Miss 
Berry, yon have much to answer for. What may be the 
ultimate result of your deplorable imprudence I dare not think, 
but you may rest assured that no advajitage will ensue to those ” 
(with a withering glance at Elsie) “ whom you have designed to 
sidvance by your machinations. I shall take the matter into 
my own hands; I shall act-” 

Mre. Lutridgo’s voice had risen during her harangue into 
something like a scituini, which penetrated beyond the circle of 
her own immediate auditors. The five Misses Lutridge, not 
knowing on whom the storm was about to burst, flew apart in 
various directions like croqueted balls; young Adams took oil 
his hat and wij)ed a cold perspiration from his forehead ; the little 
curate hid behind Miss Ursula’s ample crinoline; and Cecil, 
gaining a dim perception that something was amiss, threw down 
her arrows and ran across the lawn to the scene of action, 
followed by Walter Neale and one or two othcra who had been 
standing near her. 

She descended on the disturbed elements like oil on troubled 
waters. 

“ Ah, I have fotind you all at last! ” she exclaimed, smiling 
and holding out her hand to one and another. “ Mrs, Lutridge, 
Mrs. Adams, Miss Tomkinson, what a delightfully shady B[)ot 
you have chosen! If 1 had known you were all established 
here so comfortably, I c.ertainly shoiild not have stayed so long 
up there in the glare of the sun. Mrs. Lutridge, this is Stephen 
Pierrepoint’s friend and travelling companion, Mr. Walter 
Neale. He has heard a great deal about you. Now have yon 
not, Mr. Neale? And he is most anxious for an introduction. 
He was .saying just now that he was certain he could singhj 
you out from the crowd, my cousin has so often described you 
to him.” 

Elsie looked up curiously at the sound of Walter Neale’s 
name. A pale, regiilar-featured, fair-haired young man stepped 
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forward, raised his hat, made a sort of desperate gasp in the air 
instead of speech when Cecil appealed to him, and then stood 
in a nervous agony of silence, while Mrs. Lutridge, somewhat 
mollified, hut swelling with suppressed rage, addressed some 
remarks to him. To cover his distress Cecil chattered on. 
“ You do not condescend to interest yourself in the archery, but 
we have had a very good match. Miss Fox, the pretty Miss 
Fox, the membei-’s daughter, has won the ladies’ prize—such an 
exquisite bracelet! it is to be presented after luncheon. And 
see, everybody is crowding to the tent already. You had better 
aD come with me that I may find you comfortable places. 
Miss Berry, Elsie, you ought not ( o he here. Stephen has gone 
to the upper end of the lawn to look for yon; but as you are 
here, you had better follow me." 
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A RECOGNITION. 

Miss Bebkt and Elsie were the last of the party to reach the 
entrance to the tent, towards which Cecil led the way. Many 
of the guests had already entered, and were taking their seats at 
the long tables; othera stood in groups round the door. 

“Stay here,” whispered Cecil to Elsie, “till I have taken 
Ml'S. Lutridge and the rest of the Oldbury people in. I will 
come back for you and Miss Berry. You are to sit near us. 
We want you to hear the speeches. Don’t stir till I come 
back.” 

The sun was shining full in Elsie’s face, and in the hurry of 
starting in the morning she had forgotten her parasol. She put 
up her bund, as Cecil left her, to shade her eyes, and when the 
glare left them she perceived that the tall, grey-haired man, 
whom Steenie had pointed out as Gilbert Neale, was standing 
at a little distance from her looking at her intently. 

He seemed to have broken off a conversation suddenly to stare 
at her, for a lady leaning on his arm looked up into his face 
with evident surprise. 

The eyes that dwelt on Elsie’s face were grave, inquiring 
eyes, with an expression of half recognition and sad wonder in 
them. Elsie would have turned away if she could, but there 
was something in the look that awed her into stillness. Her 
heart began to beat very quickly, a desperate wild courage came 
to her, such as sometimes comes to very timid people in moments 
of great agitation. She could hardly restrain herself from ending 
the painful pause by stepping forward before all the bystanders, 
holding out her hand, and saying, “ Uncle Gilbert Neale, I am 
Elsie Blake; I am ‘little Alice.’” 
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She felt as if she had escaped a danger when Cecil’s Toice 
approaching showed her the opportunity was passed, 

“ I half expected Stephen would have found you out before I 
got back, I have been so long making my way through the 
crowd. I shall turn Mr. Neale over to you, Elsie. Miss Alice 
Blake, Mr. Walter Neale.” 

The introduction passed in silence. Mr. Neale put out bis 
arm, and Elsie timidly approached the tips of her fingers. 
Before she touched it, she felt her hand roughly seized fi-om 
I>ehind and drawn back, and the elder Mr. Neale thrust himself 
between them. He did not make any apology for his action, he 
scarcely seemed to notice the surprised looks his nephew and 
Cecil turned on him, but he kept firmly hold of Elsie’s wrist, 
while with the other hand on his nephew’s shoulder he pushed 
him away from her towards the tent door. 

“ I will take charge of this young lady. Miss Russel; pray, 
go on with Walter. I beg of you to go on; you are stopping 
the way,” he said in a quick, dcKuded voice. 

Cecil had just time to turn round and make a little mutinous 
gesture of vexation towards Elsie, and then the pressure of the 
entering crowd bore her onwai-ds. Elsie lo.st sight of her, and 
found herself alone with Mr. Neale. He loosened his gi-asp of 
her wrist as soon as Walter and Cecil had di.s}ipjM!ai‘ed, but he 
did not oiler her his arm or move foi-wanls in the direction 
where other people were moving. He stood still and silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his face, which had grown deadly 
pale all at once, working with emotion, fierce anger, or tenible 
pain, Elsie could not tell which ; but glancing at him, she felt 
very cold and sick and frightened, as looks of Mai-garet’s had 
once or twice made her feel before. 

“ I think I had rather not go into the tent,” she said falter- 
ingly; “ I don’t fe«;l well. I will go and sit somewhere on 
the grass in the shade till Miss Biavy comes back, and then I 
will go home.” 

He turned towards her at the sound of her voice, and still 
without a woid to her took her by the hand, and led her through 
the press of entering guests back to the quieter part of the 
gai-deu. When they were quite clear of the crowd, he stood 
still and looked at her again. 

“You, then, are Alice—Blake 1” he said. 

“Elsie—I am Elsie,” she answered, putting forward her 
usual name as a plea against the anger the other seemed so 
strangely to call up. 
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The contraction on his brow relaxed, but his lips trembled 
more than once as he said in a softer voice: 

“ You should not have come here to-day; it vi^as a great mis¬ 
take. Your grandfather should have known bettor than to. 
allow you to come here to-day.” 

“ He did not know. He—^tbey are all away from Oldbury, 
and I am staying with the lady who brought me here. I never 
go anywhere when they are at home,” pleaded Elsie. 

“That is right; that is what I should have expected of them,” 
he said, drawing her hand thi-ough his arm again, and preparing 
to walk in. 

Elsie resisted, she was trembling so much. “ I can’t go any 
farther; let me sit down here on the grass away from every 
one,” she said. 

“No; you had better come on with me to the hou.se. Mrs. 
Neale might see yon there, and that must not bo. I will take 
you into my private room, and as soon as the party breaks uji 
send your friends to yon there.” 

“ At once—let me go at once!” Elsie exclaimed, a little flush of 
indignation rising at the harshness with which she ■was treated. 

“You hfid better con.srait to wait. I do not blame you for 
coming. Tt is unfortunak^, but we must not give oceasion for 
remark.” 

They walked on a pace or two in silence, and then he s 2 )oke 
again very gently. 

“ Have you (!ver heard of me 1 Do you know who I am 1 ” 

“Yes,” Elsie said, c|uick teal’s springing to her eyes as she 
looked rejiro.achfully uji at him ; “ I do know. I have nei-er 
been told, but I know. You ai’o my uncle—my mother’s 
brother. I have seen your name in her old story books. That- 
was my cousin you pushed away from me.” 

“ And you do not know why ? ” 

“No.” 

There was another long silence, and Elsie saw how the stein 
face turned from her, twitched, and trembled. They were close 
to the hon.se now ; a glass door stood open. Mr. Neale led her 
through it, and across a wide ]):i.ssagc into a room. A s sesm as 
he had closed the door behind them, he took Ixith her hands in 
his, and stood ojjposite to her for a minute or t'wo considering 
her face. 

“ You are like your mother,” he said at last; “ hardly at all 
like your father. You have not changed much in growing up. 
Poor cliild—poor child—poor litth' Alici’ !” 
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Th^rttem grey fece bent towards her, and Elsie felt a kiss on 
her check. 

“ Good-bye; I am not sorry to have seen you, my niece Alice. 
You have darkened what ought to have been the brightest day 
of my life with sad recollections, but I am glad to have seen 
you. Good-bye ! ” 

The door closed behind him before Elsie could find a word to 
say. She sank down into the nearest seat and covered her face. 
It had been very terrible. What did it all mean t A strong 
sense of injustice kept her at firat from feeling all the pain that 
her uncle’s manner was calculated to cause her. She had not 
deserved to be so treated, she .said to herself. She had dwelt on 
her mother’s memory, and longed fervently to know her family, 
and thought about them, and dreamed of them all her life, and 
now at last here she was shut up like a prisoner in one room in 
her uncle’s house, and forbidden to see any one. Margaret was 
right after all in keejaug her shut up, if such pain and humilia¬ 
tion as she had felt to-day were likely to result from her coming 
among other ]»eople. Slie would never tiw experiments again. 
The thought of the seelii.sioii and inojiotony of home began to be 
welcome to her. Mr. jVi'ah.-’s gesture when he seized her hand, 
and the look that went with it, laid given her a sort of horror 
of herself. She had done wjong in trying to esca|)e from the 
shadow under whicJi the others lived. Cecil’s kindness and 
tSteenie’s love could not lift her out of it. They might make a 
warm bright glow of hap]»ine.ss outside, l>ut she should be always 
snatched back away from them into the dark. 

It was a long time before Elsie lifted up her Itead from her 
hands. When she did, lier e.yes fell on a portvidt that hung on 
the wall Just opposite to when; slie was sitting, and she gave a 
start of jileased sur})rise. Hhe kiujw it in an instant. It was 
the original jiicture from whi<;l. Margaret’s miniature had been 
taken. Tlie curls fell just in the way she knew so well; the 
sweet childish eyes laughed at her; the ml li|>s parted Just as 
if they were going to .sjjcak. The same feeling of love for the 
jiictui'ed face, and delight in it, cjime over licr that she had had 
wJieu she saw it first. Slio could not help holding out her arms 
to it, and si^eaking aloud; “ Alice Pamela Neale. Mamma, 
mamma ! ” and then a hurst of tears came and w'ashed some of 
the despairing, frightened thoughts out of her heart. 

It might be very foolish to l)e consoled Ijecause a picture 
seemed to smile at her, yet the sight did relieve Elsie’s pain. 
She ixMe and walked acress the room, and pressed her lips 
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against the painted lips with a wliispoi’ed “ Dear iR§ther.'’ 
And when she got down again, the room no longer looked like 
a prison to her; she had found an unexpected welcome, and kIic 
could not be angry that she had been taken then*. 

A servant came in soon afterwards, bringing her sonu* 
refreshments. She could not eat, but she drank some water and 
bathed her eyes. Then .she drew her chair to the window, and 
sat down to watch for the outpouring of the {wopleii om the tent, 
w’hich would be the signal for her ielea.se. The time seemed 
\ (.'ry long. She tritsl liard to keep herself innn thinking, that 
there might bo no traces of emotion on her face when 51iss 
Bony came for her. B}' degrees the tlovver garden at. which 
she WHS looking began to m 'It curiously into the gi-een lawn 
anil waving trees beyond. She fancied (he chair sh«f wa.s 
sitting on turned I'ound of its own accord, and began to move 
towards the wall. No, it was the pietnre on the nail tluK. had 
stepiied from its frame, and was coming towards her, smiling, 
i';uliant, with lioth hands stretched out : it stooped over liei-. 
Klsie felt w^arm lips pressed to her forelu'ad, and s(arU.*d awake 
to tind Cecil kneiding by the aide of Jier chair, laughing at her 
liewildvnneiit. 

‘•No, I am not tli-iindmamma, though I daritsay J look as 
cai’eworn as any gi-aiidmotlier in Kngland. I have gone through 
such terrible scenes since you loft me. To think of your sleep¬ 
ing here so quietly while your friends have been suH<riiig 
tortunss on your account.’’ 

•‘What do you mean!" said Elsie. “ Did not Mr. Neale 
t(;ll you tliat I was tircal and had gone to rest in the houst* ? ” 

•“Yes ; and do you su|q)Ost! we eould rest comfortably on siieli 
an assurance 1 Miss Berry and Sttamie and 1 all jum|)ed up 
together aiul wanted to go to you ; luid then Walter Neale - 
who is such a sheeji, he must do whatever anylxMly else does • 
got up to follow. His uncle desiri'd us all to sit still in such 
an awful voiw. What had you doiu! bt him while lu! was with 
you, Flower .Aspect? He might have seen Bampio’s ghost, or 
Medusa’s htsid. or anything, to Judge by the look he brought 
Vwick into the tent with him. We non(( of ns enj.oyed our 
huKiheou, 1 can tell yoti.” 

“ I could not lielj» his coming here witli iiaa’’ 

“1 shotdd think nut, if he took it into his head. But are 
you suttici(!ntly ivsted to cross the lawn to the bridge? Miss 
Berry wants to go home at once, and .1 shall Ite glad t<» slij) 
away quietly, if I e.'in manage it, (■’raiidmamma ami my nnele 
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are to stay the night here. But Stephen and I think wo have 
hatl enough of Connington. We have ordered the carriage to 
wait for us on the bridge. Can yon walk so far ? ’’ 

“ Oh yes ; I am longing to get home.” 

“ Come then, and I will describe the tem'ble scene that has 
all but made my hair turn white as we go along.” 

“ I thought yon had told it me.” 

“Oh no; Mr. Neale’s moodiiusss only affected a few people 
seated near him, but this imndves all Oldbury. I can hardly 
help laughing now I think of it, but I really was frightened at 
the time. Stephen and Mrs. Lntridge have had such a quarrel, 
and all the Oldbury peo]Je heard it.” 

“ What was it about ?” 

“ I may as well tell you, for if I don’t, some one else will. 
Ml’S. Lutridge seems to have boon in an evil temper ever since 
slie came here to-day. yiu*. was talking in a loud aggrieved 
tone, nearly all luncheon time, and at last we overheard your 
aunt’s name, and found that ISTrs. T.ntridgc was venting her 
anger by abusing her, and that .she aeinally qnoted Mi’. Pierre- 
jioint as her authority for soni<! of the slanders she was pro¬ 
mulgating. Stejihen left his j'hice at the u])j>er end of the table 
and went and stood behind her chair till she had finished her 
harangue, and then said aloud before every one that he did not 
Isdie'vc his father had ever made the stati’inents attribnteil to 
him. and that unless ]\lrs. Lutridge would ai^knowledge that 
she had been mist.'iken, he, mu.st bring his father to confront 
her. Yon should lian' seen tin; di.smay on Mi’s. Lutridge’s 
faw'. It was clear that liiT story would not liear inv(>,stigation, 
and 3 ’ct to g('t an acknowledgment from her that she was 
wrong w’as like dragging the very life out of her. She actually 
shed tears; but Stephen wouhl not let her olf for that. He 
was (|uiet, but very fii-m. I think he behaved very well, and I 
must say I iwlmired him. Wheii the Miss 'I’omkinsons, who had 
beiiJi drinking in the slanders delightedly, got up to go aw'ay, 
ho begged they would wait till the que.stion was settled ; he 
was sure, he said, that they would be aon’y to carry away a 
false iinpres.sion. At last Mi’s. Lutridge muttered a word or 
two into her handkerchief about being sorry and mistaken, and 
Stephen repeated them after her loud enough for every one at 
the table to hear. How she will hate him all the rest of her 
life !” 

“ Oh, I hope not! ” 

“ Yes, she will. Tliink how she has loi'ded it over every- 
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body all her life, and now to liave to own hoi’self wrong befoj-c 
all her satellites, and beg jiardon at Stephen Pierreiwint’s 
bidding. I am afraid she -will never rest till she has done 
something to reinstate herself. If only some one of your name 
would steal or commit a murder, how pleased she would be! 
She would look upon it as a providential interposition to 
vindicate her judgment, and wmuld not be at all sui’prised at it-s 
hapjHining.” 

“Would you mind telling me what she said against Aunt 
Mai'garet? I can’t imagine what she could say.” 

“ It w'as very absxird. She accused your aunt of having at 
one time tried to inveigle Mr. Picrrepoiut into marrying her ; 
she said that he broke ofl‘ all her interoour.se with your family 
abruptly because he heard some dreadful story against them. 
Mixed up with this there was a strange tale about some letters 
which your Aunt Margaret is sfiid to have asked I'or at th<! 
post-otlice under a feigned name. It is all too silly to b«! 
believed even in Oldbury, yet I tliink Stephen w’us light, evi'ii 
at the risk of a disagreeable scene, to inteifere to pres ent such 
a story getting abroad.” 

“ Did Ml'. Pierrepoint hear anything of the (piarrel ?” 

“Xo ; he was seated at another table about half a mile away, 
talking to the Bisho]). Steeuie. Wiis quiti' prepared to bring 
him and the llishu]) too on the scc'ne, if it had been ueee.sf:(ai'y. 
Luckily Mrs. Jaitridgc capitulated in time to save Oldbui'y the 
disgrace of having its (juarrels brought under (!}jisco]tai censure. 
Here is Miss Berry coming to meet us. She Jitus heeii crying 
her eyes out since Mrs. Lutridge’s discoinlitme. Don’t allude 
to it again before her. Wo must do our best to restore her 
spu'its.” 

It had indeed been anything hut a day of pleasure to Miss 
Deny, and she did not disguise the satisfaction with which she 
turned licr back on the scene of the entertainnieut. 

“ I know,” she said, as she seated heraelf in a remote corner 
of the carriage into Avhich Stephen handed her, “ that every¬ 
body did everything -with the best inteiitious; but oil, my 
dears ! the whole day since we ari’ived at Clonnington, from the 
moment when 1 saw how Mrs, Lutridge’s eyehrows were going, 
has been veiy awful. You may say what you please to me, 
Stecnic, but 1 always shall think that Caroline’s running out 
just when she did teas an intimation, and to the last day of my 
life I shall be soiry that I did not attend to it.” 
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T n K OLD L I F K AGAIN. 

The fortniglit ii.ssignwl for ELsio’s visit to Miss Beny expired 
the next day; and when slu' came down iu the inorning, she 
found a letter fi-oiu Margaret ou the bixiakfast-table, informing 
her that she and Mr. and Mix. Blake ho|)ed to reacli Oldbury 
early iu the afternoon, and that they would like to find Elsie 
waiting for them at home when they arrived there. She 
gathered from the letter that Imr grandmother had been rather 
le.ss well than usual duruig tJu- last few days, and that Margaret 
was uneasy about the cficct the jouniey might have ou her. 

Elsie glanced round Miss Beiry’s sunny little room as she 
put down the letter, ami sighed, and then thought of her 
grandmother, and was very angry with her-self for the momen¬ 
tary fi'eling of blankness that had come over her. She had 
tuiide many resolutions alaiut biking a brave heart l>ack with 
hcj- when she went home, and conquering her feara of her 
grandfather so as to make hei-self more of a companion to him, 
and winuiug hei- way into Margaret’s confidence, and she chid 
herself for not being more eager to begin putting her plans iu 
execution. Cecil came in as soon as breakfast was over, and 
talked over her departuu! as if it meant nothing moix* than 
lengthening tlie disbiuce Iji'tweeii them by the walk up the 
hill; but Elsie knew l)ettor, though she could not bring herself 
to say how certain she was .that her grandfather’s and 
Maigai-et’s return wanild put a stop to their intercourae 
altogether. Miss Berry consoled hei-sclf for her loss by com 
luenting to Cecil on the im}>roveinent which the fortnight’s 
visit had effected in her guest’s looks; and, indeed, when Elsie 
came into the little i-oom at the last moment with her bonnet 
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on, and found that Stephen Pierrepoint, as well as Oecil, was 
waiting to walk with them up the hill, there was a brilliant 
bloom on her cheek that justified her friend’s congratulations. 

“ Perhaps 1 ought not to haAO said anything about it,” Miss 
Beny remarked penitently to Cecil, as they all four left tlie 
house together. “ I have been thinking too much, perhaps, of 
how her sweet looks light up the house. ‘ Beauty is nothing 
after all, you know, but dtist and ashes,’ as Miss Tomkinson 
veiy properly reminded me yesterday, when I repeated to her 
something some one had said about Elsie’s complexion. It 
always dhsgusted her when people admired her for her looks, 
she said (I don’t remember ever to have hcfU’d of any admiivi-s 
she ever had, but I suppose she knows best about that herself), 
and now, when she secs a beautiful complexion, it only makes 
her think of the ‘foul worm,’ as the hymn says, ‘that shall 
fret 

The skin that bnt yesterday fools would adore 
For the smootbiiuss it held, or the tint that it wore. ’ 

It is very creditable to her to have such solemn thoughts, is it 
not, mv dear] I am afraid I shall never attain to so much 
spirituality myself, and sometiiues I venture to hope that ii 
may not be guite necessary; for would God have made so many 
pretty young things if He meant us never to see anything but 
the ‘ foul worm ’ in them 1” 

Miss Berry walked rather briskly up the hill as she 
delivered herself thus to Cecil, and Elsie and Stephen fell a 
piice or two behind. 

In spite of her resolve to kee)> up a bravo heart, Elsie couhl 
not help pausing half-way up the hill to take a look back at the 
little house on the sunny side of the street she was leaving. 
“ I can’t understimd how it is,” she said to StejAen, “ that 
there seems to be so much less sunshine on the to]) of the hill 
than there is down here.” 

Mrs. Lutiidge, with her tract basket on her arm, pushed 
between them as they stood talking together, and walked 
majestically on without paying the .smallest heed to Stephen’.s 
salutation. 

“ An open declaration of war,” he said, laughing, as they 
turned to resume their walk. “ It’s a little overdone, for one 
does not exactly see what is to come of it. I wonder what 
harm she thinks her displeasure can do us 1 ” He fixiishe<l his 
sentence with an inquiring look into Elsie’s face as he slightly 
emphasized the plural pronoun. 
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Elsie ^Talked on a little quicker after this, to catch up Miss 
Berry and Cecil, who were waiting for them at the top of the 
hill. 

“ Are you going quite up to the house with us 1 ’’ said Miss 
Berry to Stephen a little nervously, for the encounter with Mrs. 
Lutridge had not escaped her notice. 

“ To 1)6 sure we are,” answered Cecil. “ We are going to 
conduct the fairy princess back to her brazen tower, and break 
the spell by entering it in a body. I shall leave Oldbury 
happier. Flower Aspect, for having been inside your house, and 
satisiicd myself that it is not bung round with bells and 
enchanted mirrors, like Liuly MLnuitrbst's bower.” 

The workpeople in whose hands the house had been left, had 
exercised the discretionary power given them in a bolder spirit 
than Crawford had ever ventured u])on. Tlie dingy brown 
curtains in the library had been replaced by fresh green ones; 
the chairs and sofas covered with new chintzes. Elsie moved 
freely among it all. The walls of the rooms and the furniture 
no longer breathed out “ Margaret, Margaret, Margaret,” as she 
had always fancied that they did before. She even ventured to 
take her visitors to the study itself. Ste])hen took down the 
gi-eat books fronj the shelves and turned them over with 
irreverent hands, and talked and laughed in the old silent room, 
till the si)ell of its gloom seemed broktin for ever, and Cecil put 
her slender brown hand deep down into the old purple scent 
vases, and drew out a handful of the fivded pot-pourri leaves, 
which Elsie in her childhood believed had come from some veiy 
distant sacred j)lace, and had regarded with a kind of awe. 

At hist Miss Beny' discovei’cd that they had spent an • hour 
and a^half in the hou.se, and that they really must go away. 
Elsie walked down the garden with them, and there was 
another long delay, while Cecil explored ^Margaret’s favoimte 
high-terraced walk, and ipiestionitd Miss Berry about the 
distant points of view to be seen thence; and Steenie talked to 
Elsie a little incoherently about his disinclination to leave Old¬ 
bury this year, tliough he knew he ought to be m London 
pursuing his legal studies ; and Elsie lookeil steadily away over 
the sunny land,scape, and watched the shadows of the fleeting 
clouds on the distant hills, not daring to turn her head and 
meet the eyes that were watching for a fai-ewell look so closely. 
They worked their way round to the gjxte just in time to 
encounter Miu Lutridge a second time, on her retiun from her 
district 
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" She is bringing the three Miss Tomkinsons home with her 
to lunch at Laurel House!" exclaimed Miss Berry. What will 
they all say about our having spent the whole morning here 1 
Dear, dear! they will know exactly how long we have been 
together.” 

“What business can it be of theirs 1” said Stephen im¬ 
patiently. “ I wonder what event out of Oldbury would be 
startling enough to turn the Miss Tomkinsons’ thoughts from 
watching their neighbours. If America were submerged, or wo 
had news that all the crowned heads in Europe had been cut od' 
simultaneously, would they talk of that and leave us alone for a 
few houre, do you suppose ? ” 

Elsie walked slowly back to the house when her fiiends had 
left her. Empty as it was, it had never looked less solitary to her 
than it did now. She made haste to go into all the rooms, that 
she might learn them by heart under the new impression of 
them she had received. A little bow of bright green ribbon 
with golden stars on it, which had fallen from CecU’s dress, lay 
on the dining-room floor. Elsie ran to it, picked it up, and held 
it lovingly in her hand, and then let it fall on the carpet again 
that she might look at it there. So fresh, so dainty, so 
different from anything that had ever lain there before j so 
different from anything Margaret would have allowed to be 
there. In that coiner of the sofa Cecil had sat for a 
moment; Stephen had stood there, where the patch of sun¬ 
shine fell on the floor—the house was full of them now; a 
new era had begun for it and Elsie. She ran upstairs to 
put away Cecil’s ribbon in the drawer where her mother’s 
miniature was kept, and then went out into the garden to gather 
some flowers to arrange in one or two long disused vases in the 
sitting-rooms. When she had filled them and restored tliem to 
tlieir places, she looked round surprised at the new chai'acter 
given to the room by that trilling change. 

“ The house is alive now instead of dead,” she said to herself. 

“ What will Margaret say 1 ” 

She heard the sound of carriage wheels approaching tlie house 
while she was still admiring her work, and ran out into the 
entrance hall to meet the travellers. To people who have 
known few separations, a meeting after ever such a short 
absence is a formidable filing. They find it difllcult to imagine 
that the friends from whom they have lately parted will come 
back just what they were when they left them. 

Elsie had this feeling strong upon her when she ran into the 
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hall, but is was rather hope than fear of finding a change that 
made the few minutes of waiting full of suspense. 

lie first glance at Margaret’s pre-occupied face, as she helped 
her father from the carriage, the first sound of Mr. Blake’s com¬ 
plaining voice, restored the sense of familiarity. It was all the 
same—^it was all exactly the same. The old life or the old 
death coming into the house. 

Margaret left a silent kiss on Elsie’s foi-ehead as she passed 
on through the hall to the library, with her father, and then 
Elsie heard her name called feebly; and the chill went out of 
her heai't as Mrs. Blake, a good deal paler and feebler than when 
she went away, tottered into her arms, aud broke out into 
mingled expressions of pleasure at being again at home Avith 
Elsie, and of thankfulness that she had accomplished the 
.journey. 

Margaret returned from the study to assist Elsie in taking 
Mrs. Blake to her loom. “Yes,” she said, in answer to an 
alarmed look of Elsie’s, “she is weaker than when she left homo; 
the journey aud tlie interview with our frieiuls have been too 
much for her. We must get her to bed quickly, and perhaps 
she may lie better to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Blake fell into a heavy slumber soon after Margaret 
and Elsie had helped her into bed. Elsie would have liked to 
remain l>y her side all the evening, but after a time Ciawford 
rame up and sent lior away. 

It was beginning to grow dark when she went downstairs. 
Every trace of the late arrival had been done away with; the 
boxes and wrappers removetl from the hall, the marks of the 
dusty footsteps even had been swejit away. The pleasant-faced 
charwoman had depai-tod to her own home. 

Mr. Blake sat with a book on his knee in his usual evening 
place in the drawing-room, and Margaret was writing at the 
table, on the same sized sheets of pajHjr, with the same soi-t ol 
fiens she always used. Tliere was notliing about her to show 
that she had not sat writing there every evening for the last 
foi'tnight. She took Elsie’s hand as she passed, aud kissed her 
again; but she asked her no questions, and offered no informa¬ 
tion about what had occurred during their absence from home. 
She meant the old life to Ijegin again without any allusion to 
the break that iiad taken place in it. Elsie went and sat on a 
stool in the recess of the window that overlooked the garden, 
and bent down her head on her knees. Was it all a dream? 
Had she been asleep for a fortnight, and was she only now 
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awake 1 Were Cecil and Stephen dreams, such as she hiul 
sometimes before conjured up and lived with for a time, and 
lost afterwards ? When she looked up at her grandfatlier and 
Margaret she could half brieve that this was so, and the sharp 
pain the thought brought with it almost made her angry, and 
awoke a revolt against Margarot’s treatment of her, such as slie 
had never felt before. It was hard, it was cruel. Elsie’s reason 
took the side of pained feeling for once, and forced her to say 
this to hei self j she had come back with such aflbetionate feelings 
in her heart, it was haixl to have thorn thrust aside, hard to be 
condemned to the still routine in which the othera passed their 
lives, and yet to be made to feel that she was of so little impor 
tance to them, that they wouhl not trust her with any n<al 
knowledge of theii* anxieties and interests. She was no juoif 
to her grandfather and Margaret than a piece of furniture in the 
hon.se they were accustomed to m-v, she told herself bitterly; 
and yet she knew (juite well tliat it was just those two who 
would oppose most strongly any eflbrt that might be made by 
people who did care for her to draAV In-r away from them. 

There was such a deep stillness all through the house thai 
she could hear every tick of the old clock on the librai-y mantel¬ 
shelf ; it seemed to be a ]>ul.se throbbing in jwiiii all day and al! 
night. Ilow often she had listened to it! It was an old fancy 
of hers, that all the hearts in the house beat in time to it silently 
—^in silent pain, she said to herself now ; and that its inarticii- 
late sound was the only expression of fellow-feeling which j)assed 
among them, linking them mutely together, beating out their 
still, Siid, unsympatlii/.ing lives day aftoi- day. 

“ Elsie, are you going to sit all the evening doing nothing ?" 
Margaret said at last; “it is a very bad habit.” And Elsie 
jumped up ba.stily, dragg(jd open a drawer in the wox'k-tabh- 
near, took out a knitted couvro[)iods which Mrs. Blake worked 
at sometimes, and began taking up stitches that Grandmamma 
had dropped a fortnight ago. 

Margaret’s receipt for all manner of sufiering was work. She 
could not have gone on living herself if she had not found 
employment of one kind or another for all her waking hours. 

She put down her pen once or twice this evening, howevci’. 
to look long and consideringly at Elsie as slie bent over the 
knitting. “Poor child,” she thought, “poor child. It has been 
had for her—this escape from solitude and return to it again. 
She is changed since she went away. Her eyes have a new 
expression in them. What is it 1 Not that—I hope, not that. 
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She caimot have met any one to awaken that feeling. I 'will 
not frighten myself with the thought of such a misfortune 
to-night.” And a softer look came into Margaret’s face when 
she addressed Elsie again, and Elsie’s tender heart relented to 
her all at once; and when she went upstairs, she busied herself 
till very late in various arrangements tliat were meant to save 
Margaret trouble, and ijromote her comfort, though she knew 
there was small chance of Margaret’s perceiving they had been 
undertaken for her sakei 
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Mbs. Blake did not recover from the fatigue of the journey as 
her Mends had hoped she would. She made no effort to leave 
her bed the day after she returned home; and when Elsie 
went to her on the following morning to help her to dress, she 
was shocked to obsei-ve a gi-eat change in her countenance. 
The doctor who was sent for i>ronounced that she had had a 
second stroke of paralysis in the night. Her ease was not 
altogether a hopeless one, he said. The effects of the attack 
might pass off to a certain extent, as had been the case after her 
first seizure, but it was hardly possible she should ever again 
recover the full use of her faculties. 

For a time Mrs. Blake’s danger and suffering entirely occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of every one in the house. Margaret’s time 
was much taken up in efforts to comfort her father, and thus 
the chief jiart of the attendance in the sick-room fell on Elsie. 

Mrs. Blake’s speech was impaired by this fresh access of ill¬ 
ness j she could only bring out a few words at intervals painfully 
and slowly, but she undei-stood what wont on around her, and 
her ix)or drawn lips could relax still with an attempt at a smile 
when Elsie came near her. 

During the first days of her illness Elsie could never leave 
her side for an instant, and had no room in her heart for any 
thoughts that did not concern her; but time passed on, and no 
change came. It began to be acknowledged that no immediate 
change was likely to come. The duties of the sick-room 
airanged themselves into a regular routine; and as Elsie busied 
herself with them, or sat for long hours watching at the invalid’s 
bedside, thoughts and interests of the outside world which had 
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l>een prromptorily thmst iiside, stole gradually back into her 
mind. 

The Oldbury jwople wore punctilious in sending to inqmre 
after their neighbours when they were sick, however little they 
had liked them while they were well; and a good deal of Craw¬ 
ford’s time was taken up in answering messages of sympathy 
that were delivered at the door day after day. Mrs. Lutridge’s 
f<K)tman strode up the steiw at least once in every twenty-four 
hours; and Mias Berry and her neighbours from the Rectory 
<{uite haunted tlie house. 

Through tho open \vjndow of the sick-room Elsie could hear 
Cmwfoxd’s dry voice giving always the same answer to every 
one who culhui to inquii-e: “ Mrs. Blake w'as no better, and 
neith<*r Miss Blake nor Mi.ss Elsie was able to receive visitora.” 

Sometimes when the door had been oi)ened in answer to a 
knock which always made Elsie’s heart beat quickly, though it 
came regularly twice ii <lay, there was a little further parley, 
but it was invariably brought to a close by the same sentence. 

Elsie heard Crawford declare in her most discouraging tone 
of voice that “ Miss Elsie was busy in her grandmamma’s room, 
juid that she had orders not t<.i disturb her by biking up mes- 
siiges from any one.” 

She usisl to steal to the window on tiptoe, and watch Stei)hcu 
Bierre)K)iiit, as he slowly walked down the gulden, with a ve,ry 
heljiliiss, imprisoned fooling. He would be tired of coming soon, 
she tliought, or he would leave OJ<lbury; each day she excused 
herself for getting up to look, by saying that it was most pro¬ 
bably for the very last time. 

On one occasion when she ilistingnished Cecil’s voice as well 
{IS Stephen’s remonstiating with Crawford at the door, she ran 
downsbiirs debirmineil to s[)eak to them for one instant. As 
she |>asH«d the library, M.iiigaret came out (as if she were going 
to cross the hall to the diawing-room), {ind laid a detaining hand 
on Elsie’s lu'iu. 

*• VV'’e will both stand back till the front door is closwi,” she 
Siiid ; “ we sJiall huv'e no peace if we once begin to see callers.” 

Elsie shook Mui-garet’s hand off hastily and mn back to Mrs. 
Blake’s room. For a few moments she felt desjjeratt! enough to 
I’esolvc to put on lier bonnet, follow her friends down the hill, 
iind see them once more in defiance of Maigaret; but just as she 
was leaving the iwin her grandmother called her, and while 
she was attending to her wants the excitement tliat had given 
her courage to coutemi>lnte such .a measure died away. 
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She could not forget’the disappointment, however, or her 
sense of Margaret’s luikindness; and in tlie evening, when 
Maigaret sent her out at the usual hour to take the air in the 
gai-den, instead of walking up and down the gravel-walk, she 
leaned her ell>ows on the low terrace wall near which she and 
Stephen had stood together, covered her face with her hands, 
and indulged in a long fit of weejung. She was so disheartenefl, 
so puzzled, and the change from brightness to sadness had come 
so suddenly. She did not wish to lie selfish and dwell on her 
own piivate disappouitmeut when there was gi-aver sorrow in 
the house, yet it did seem dreary that no one should know or 
care in the least what she was feeling. 

She was very much ashamed of heiaelf when tlie crying fit 
was over, and tried hard to liring her swollen eyelids into oislcr 
Indore site returned to her giandinotlier’s room. 

“ Poor child,” Margaret thought when she gave up her seat 
by the bedside to Elsie on her return, and observ(,*d the traces 
of tears on her face. 

Grief that could vent itself in a sliower of tears had long 
seemed to Margaret a very slight thing, yet she took some un¬ 
wonted care for Elsie’s coinfoii before she left her. She turuod 
her chair towards the window that her hot eyes might be re¬ 
freshed by the evening breeze, and brought up a book from the 
library, advising her to make an effort to fix her mind on its 
contents. 

Elsie let the volume fall from her hands when Margaret left 
the room, and made uji her mind that Margaret covdd ntiver 
have been very uuh:ipj)y, or have (a.red much for any one in her 
life, or she would not suggest such a i-emedy lor grief; and 
Margaifit, as sJie dosed the door behind her, reitemted her 
Poor child ! ” 

It seemed to her that there were so many descents on the 
road of sorrow fi om that sliowei’ of April tears to the point of 
<lry-eyed enduninco wliere she had long stood, that, looking 
back and measuring the distaiiee, a very uiinsual H]Kisni of self- 
pity came over l)»-r. 

“ Child —i)oor child ! ” she rei)eated the phrase again sis she 
took her twilight walk up and down before the house, and 
fiondeiwl how she might save Elsie some of the nigged 8te|t8 she 
had herself taken, by exercising watchfulness over her now. 

A few more days }>asKed, and a slight improvement in the 
state of the invalid somewhat comforted the heaite of the 
watchers. 
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fdt ftlmosti hapx^ on tlie day -when her grandmother 
was lifted for the first from her Im to a sofa, and was able 
to DudEe hw understand that she should like to l^ve her knit- 
thxg brought to her. She ran joyfully to the drawing-iuom to 
fet^ the cumbrous piece of work &at had been in hand so long, 
and which she had thought a little while ago would never again 
have another stitch added to it. As she was crossing the hall 
on her return, she heard the postman’s knock, and a letter flew 
through the slit in the door on to the pavement at her feet. 

She saw her own name in CecO’s handwriting on the en¬ 
velope, snatched it up and ran quickly upstairs with her 
treasure. Its arrival seemed just tiie sort of thing that ought 
to happen on such a happy day as this; an event that m^e 
the gladness she was feeling before overflow. 

Mrs. Blake saw the pleasure in Elsie’s eyes when slie entered 
the room again, and smiled kindly at her. 

“ Nothing particular has happened, Grandmamma,” Elsie 
said, answering the question in the eyes that the lips could not 
frame; “ only everything looks very bright to-day, and I am so 
glad of it.” 

She spent nearly half an hour arranging and holding the 
work so that her grandmother could put in a few stitches, before 
she made any attempt to examine her letter; and even when 
Mrs. Blake bade her lay the work aside, and closed her eyes to 
rest aft<!r her exertions, she turned the envelope round and 
round, and felt its thickness, and guessed how many sheets it 
contained, before she proceeded to break the seal. 

A second letter fell out when she unfolded Cecil’s sheet. 
She gave one quick, breathless glance at the large handwriting, 
and let it lie where it fell, while she read: 

“ Dear Flower Aspect, 

“This is worse a great deal than we expectei 
Sleeping Beauty’s thorn hedge, or the folds of the serpent that 
encircled Tliora, were not half such formidable obstacles to 
intercourse as the iron-faced dragon at your door who guards 
you. Do you really not wish to see me again 1 I don’t know 
exactly how much longer I may remain in Oldbury. My 
father has returned to England, but he is too busy to send for 
me yet. There is a talk of his going out as Consul-General to 
Shanghai, and if he accepts the appointment he has promised 
not to leave me behind in England. He wonts to take Steeuie 
too, and there is a grand commotion going on about that at the 
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Eectory. Flower Aspect, you have a great deal in your hands; 
my Uncle Pierrepoint would go down on his knees to you if he 
knew your power. I wonder whether the thought of influen¬ 
cing a person’s whole career in life will make you feel as 
consequential as it would make me 1 

“ I walk up and down the Eectory garden, wondeiing and 
planning. Suppose you and I should have a great deal to do 
with each other in the future, and sliguld be talking about 
Oldbury together in some queer place at the other side of the 
world by this time next summer? I only say suppose. I was 
tyrannized over, and forced to consent to put in the note folded 
in mine. Of course I don’t know what is in it, but I guess. 
If your dragon were the least bit less implacable, or if this 
Chinese question did not loom so large before us all, I would 
never have taken so much on myself. 

“ Your loving friend wherever I go, or whatever happens, 

“Cecil Eossel.” 

Tlie other letter, to which Elsie now turned, had no regular 
beginning:—“ I did not mean to write to you,” it ran; “ I had 
so much rather have spoken the words you will now have to 
read. They were often on my lips when I was with yon, but a 
promise I had made not to speak to you till your friends 
I’etui-ned to Oldbury held them back. Now that I am frt« to 
tell you wlmt I feel for you, I am afmid you will think I am 
choosing a wrong time to speak. Yet I can’t beai' to think of 
your being anxious and nnhajjjiy, and not claim a right to share 
your trouble by s.aying, ‘I love you.’ I luvvc long loved you; 
and everything that concerns you is, and always will be, of the 
utmost moment to me. Now you know what I have been 
longing to tell you all the summer. I shall not venture to say 
more now. I will wait patiently to hear what iKqie you can 
give me; but don’t let fears or scruples about other people’s 
objections weigh with you till you have talked to me. Nothing 
will discourage me hut your telling me that you don’t care for 
me. All other objections I shall hope to overcome. Be true 
to me and yourself, and if you think you can return my love 
let me know. 

“ Yours faitlifully, 

“ Stephen Pxehrepoint.” 

Mrs. Blake did not open her eyes or speak to Elsie while she 
was reading. She sank gradually into one of the heavy sleeps 
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in whic^ so mach of her time was now passed, and the after¬ 
noon sunshine faded out of the room, and the shadows of twi¬ 
light stole in while Elsie sat still with the letters in her la}i. 
She was not so muoh thinking as feeling. As she sat and 
mused, she turned over a leaf in her l)Ook of life which could 
never be turned back again. It was one of those hours that 
make a chasm in a life, dividing sharply the past from tht* 
future. The previous days and hours had been leading up w 
it, but to herself the change seemed to come in a moment 
The timid preference sho had hardly dared to look at, rose uji 
at once into conscious, trustful, proud love. She laid her chnek 
on Stephen’s letter when she had read it a second time, and 
then it was done—she had given herself away, her heart and 
her faith for ever; and whatever came of it, it would be im- 
j)ossible for her to call them back. No to-morrow could be to 
iior the same as yestenlay. Her thoughts did not turn to the 
picture of the future Cecil had suggested. Nor did she vex 
herself just then with fears about difficulties and objections that 
lay in the way at present. She was wholly absorbed in the 
wonder of the change that liad come into her inner life. She 
had been alono, and she should never be alone again. She had 
put her hands once for all into another’s grasp ; and life, and 
death, and the future beyond, everything wore a neW aspect to 
her. 

Mrs. Blake slept on while these thoughts passed through h 
darling’s mind. Once in the twilight Elsie ]>nt up her ha 
ami softly touched her cheek. Sho did so long to be able i 
o|)eu her heart to some one she loved. The movement di 
turhed the invalid’s uneasy slumber. She moaned and mut- 
terml some half audible wonls, which Elsie bent down her ear 
to catch. It was something about MargaitL 

“ T shall not be hero then. I tdiall be no hindrance to your 
going with him wherever he likes by that time, Margaret.” 

The distressed tones gave a painful jar to Elsie’s feelings, 
and forced the conviction on her that she must not talk to her 
grandmother about her own happiness now. 

Crawford entered at last, and dismissed Elsie from her lo. ; 
watch, telling her that her grandfather and Margaret were 
waiting tea for her down-stairs. She mn into her own room 
before she went dovm, took her mother’s miniature from the 
shelf where it was kept, and held it close to the window jmne 
that the little dayl^ht that remained might show her the 
face. 
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“ Mother, do you know that I want you more than I ever 
did in my life before 1” she whispered, as she pressed her .lips 
to the smiling, childish lips. “ I 'ndsh I had another picture of 
you, I wish I knew how you looked on the day that was like 
this day to you.” 

For the first time in her life she was almost sorry that the 
pictured eyes laughed up into here so gaily, and that the white 
brow had no shadow of deeper thought on it tliaii a happy 
child’s might weai-. She shut the case quickly, and ran down¬ 
stairs. The days were shortening now, and Margai’et had the 
curtains di*awn, and the lamp lighted early, and sat writing at 
the centre table sJl the evening. Jilsie sat beside her with her 
work. She did not want to talk, but little smiles went in and 
(lilt of her lips as she jdied her needle diligently ; and once or 
twice she put down her work and wont to the window, and 
drew iiside the curtain, and looked towards the town. She did 
not do it stealthily, as she had done on previous evenings. She 
looked, and when .she turned back to the room again there vas 
a sort of radiance on her face. Margaret watched her in sur- 
,.rise. Elsie seemed to have laid aside her usual shrinking 
timidity. Bhe returned Margaret’s anxious gaze with it smih'; 
and when they went upstairs together, she jmt her arms round 
her neck and kissed her as she had never kissed her before in 
hei' life. 

’J'he next morning brought some anxious thoughts with it. 
Bho followed Margaret about the house, whenever she was not 
’ anted in her grandmother’s room, longing and yet fearing to 
get an ojipoidunity of speaking alone to her. In the afternoon, 
vhen Margaret was .shut up in the libraiy with Mr. Blake, 
Jrawford, who had observed Elsie’s restlessness, and who was 
more awake than Mai'garet to the ill eflcct that close attendance 

the sick room was having on her health, persuaded her to go 
.mt for a walk. A message had to be conveyed to a village 
about a mile from Oldbury, where a woman lived whom Mai'- 
"aret was anxious to eng.age as temjiorary servant during M rs. 
Hake’s illness, and Crawfoiil asked Elsie to undertake to deliver 
i' while she sat with Mrs. Blake. 

The prosjiect of a long .solitsi-y walk was extremely welcome 
to Elsie just then. The house felt oppressive to her, and she 
longed for the refreshment of the air and a quick motion. Her 
way did not take her through the town, but straight up by a 
steep road on to the downs, in a little hollow of wliich the 
village she was bound to lay. 
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The year had dropped down into another stage of autumnal 
beauty since Elsie had last left the town streets; there had’been 
a good deal of rain during the previous week, and the turf under 
her feet was fresh and springy. She could not help bounding 
on lightly, and giving way to brighter thoughts as the brisk 
wind and the sunshine freshened her face. She transacted her 
business in the village quickly; but by the time she had 
oliml^ed up to the ridge of the downs again the golden afternoon 
light was burnishing the green velvety sides of the sloping hills 
to a sheeny splendour, and filling all the hollows and ridges 
with hazy delicate lilac shadows. It was the prettiest hour of 
the day for that particular walk from the ridge of the downs to 
Oldbury. Elsie paused every now and then to look around 
her. How she loved the place! Could any spot in the w'orld 
ever be as lieautiful to her as Oldbury was now 1 The town 
lay below at her feet. Up here in the clear air of the hills it 
was as still and solitary as if there were no town neai*. The 
smooth downs dotted with sheep rose above her; lower on the 
hill-sides were the bai-e stubble-fields, quite deserted now all 
the harvest work w'as over. ITie only Iniman being in sight was 
a ploughman urging his team up a steep slope a long distance 
beneath her. In the course of the walk Elsie came to Mar¬ 
garet’s favourite view, a sudden opening in the farthest line of 
hills, wheiu a clear-sighted ])erson could catch a keen glitter of 
sunshine on the sea, very far away. She looked at it to-day 
with deeper interest than she had ever felt before. The objecte 
round her were familiar and dear; that glitter in the horizon 
spoke of the unknown world and the hazy golden future that 
lay before hci’. 

She gazed till her eyes w'cre dazzled, and when she turned to 
continue her walk she did not see, just at first, the figure of a 
man approaching her on the field path. In another step or two 
she recognized Stephen Pieircpoint; a tiirn in'the winding road 
had brought him in sight of her only a minute before, while her 
back was turned ; her heart gtvve a great bound, but there was 
nothing for it but to walk on. He cqme quickly up to her, and 
they shook hands "timidly and shyly both of them, without 
looking .in each other’s faces, and then he turned back and 
walked by her side in silence for a few paces. 

“ Well,” he said at last, in a voice which he tried to make 
firm, but the tremor of which Elsie heard, “ what is it to be f 
Wliat is the answer to my question 1 ” 

Elsie walked on a few steps farther, seeing every blade of 
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grass and the tiny eyebrights and lady’s fingei-s peeping up 
between the blades at her feet; then slic stopped suddenly and 
held out both her hands. “ You know,” she said, raising her 
frank eyes full of love and trust to his fkce. 

He read all he wanted to i-ead in tliem, and drew her towai'ds 
him and kissed her clieek. Elsie felt it a still more solemn seal 
to the silent promi.se .she had made when she laid her face on 
his letter the evening liefore. 

It was a strange dreamy walk they had down the hill after 
that, hand in hand. Sometimes talking on that inexhaustible 
theme for lovers, the beginning and history of their mutual love 
—a very few words, a question or two, and they had made it 
take in all their lives, and intertwined theii' past as closely as 
they believed they should connect their future; sometimes 
walking along side by side in a silent wonder of ha]>piuess they 
feared to dusturb. It was not till they reached the stile lca<liug 
out on to the high road close to Ohlbury that Elsie dropped down 
from the cloud-world she had been walking in, and thought of 
the practical dilhcidtics she had to encounter. 

“Aunt Margaret,” she said, Iwginnuig to walk on a groat 
deal quicker; “what shall 1 say to her when I get home! 
How shall I tell her 

“ I thought the first doubtful word would have beeen ‘ Mrs. 
Lutridge,’ ” Steonio said, playfully. “ I hoped it would be, for 
I am prepared with arguments to talk that difficulty down. 
Nay, don’t huny on so fiist; wo. are getting close to your 
home, and you-have not said a word yet on the most important 
subject of all. When am I to see you again 1 You are not 
going to shut youi-self up in yorir brazen tow'er and keep me 
out, as you have done all this last month. How I have 
watched, and w'aited, and miserably wandered about every¬ 
where, for the blessed chance of seeing you that has come to¬ 
day ! It frightens me to think I might have had to go away 
without it. 1 believe you would never have taken any notice 
of my letter. I have a sort of feeling about you that you might 
be spirited away beyond ordinary means of communication. 1 
shall never feel quite secure of you but when I have hold of 
your hand.” 

“ I had rather you let it go now,” said Elsie, “ for we are 
close to Ml'S. Lutridge’s garden gate, and here are the Miss 
Tomkinsons coming up the hill to take their regular evening 
walk. They have seen us already.” 

“So much the better; before night eveiy one in Oldbury 
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will know tkat I am ike happiest man in the world; and 
have won the greatest prize in the world; and the warfare 
of tongues, of which we must bear the brunt, will have 
begun. Dearest, you don’t mind, it is only the natural 
consequence of living in Oldbury. Nay, if you look so down¬ 
cast, I sliall grow frightened and refuse to let you go into the 
house till you have sworn not to throw me over because Mrs. 
Lutridge comes and scolds you!” 

“ I am not thinking of her. I am thinking of something 
Aunt Margaret said one day. I can’t forget her face and the 
tone of her voice when she warned me against making friends, 
or attaching myself to any one here. She said it would bring 
nothing but suffering.” 

“ It shall not. Whitt a hoirible idea, that my love should 
bring suffering on you ! Will you not take my woi-d instead 
of hers, that it shall notl Tliiitik you for smiling again. If 
there are to be difficultira, at all (ivents let us trust each othe)-. 
You must iu)t let your aunt or any one talk you into unsaying 
what you have said to-day. You will trust me ! Promise.” 

“There is no use in promising,” said Elsie j “I can’t help 
tmsting you now ; if I love yoii T must trust you.” 

“And you do love mo—now, and always.” They were 
standing at the entrance-gfite to the Blakes’ garden by this 
time, and he took both her hands in a sti cnig clasp. 

“ Good-bye ! ” said Elsie. “ Plejise don’t come farther thaii 
the* gate now; I want to go in alone, and have just to night to 
think it all over (juictly without any one que.stioniug me.” 

She ran tlown the garden j)alh till she reached the turn tliat 
shut out the road, and then she shwkened her piice. There wixs 
the house, the blinds of the sitting-rooms drawn down to keep 
out the sun, just as she had left them, the blown-down branch 
of honeysuckle she had meant to nail up next morning strag¬ 
gling over the door; but was it .m hour or a hundred years since 
she had seen it last ? 

As she came dose to the house she heard the unusual sound 
of voices coming through the ojten drawing-room window. 
She paused for one moment on the door-step; the tones, but 
not the words, reached her ears. Aunt Margaret’s voice, clear’, a 
little moi’e raised than u.sual, with something of anger or indig- 
iration in it ; and then a deep, stern man’s voice answering her. 

Afimd of overhearing what was not meant for her, she 
ojHjnetl the door .softly and entertsl the house. 
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I’ERPLEXITY. 

The weeks that had passed so sadly with Elsie, had brought 
(.Veil also sonic anxieties, the must serious anxieties that had 
as yet come into her prosperous life. Her visit to Oldbury 
had been prolonged far beyond the limits first assigned to it; 
lUid though her father was again in England, he had not sent 
for her to rejoin him. “ He wms so overwhelmed with business,” 
he wrote word to her, “ that even her comiiany M'ould be a dis- 
ti'action he could not at jiresent j)erinit himself.” The olfer ot 
an important official appointment in the East hud been made 
to him : and though he consulted her about his plans, an<l 
|»romised her that if he went abroatl for any length of time he 
would take her with him, he did not hold out any hope of theii’ 
meeting till after the iiujiortant decision should have been 
made. 

Cecil longed inexpressibly to see her father. She was seized 
with a fit of restlessness and anxiety which made her very 
unlike her usual self; and she fancied that one of her old 
confidential talks with her father would set her right again. 

She spent a great deal of her time, as she had told Elsie, in 
walking up and down the Iloctory gaidcn, making plans for tht; 
future; but she found, to her dif.may, that under whateve»- 
asjiect .she contemplated the new prosjHicts oi)ening out to her, 
they would not look as bright as she wished to see them. A 
scene of dreariness would come over her, whether she pictured 
her father, herself, and her comsin, with Elsie as his wife, all 
setting forth together to make a new home in a distant land, 
among unfamiliar scenery and faces; or whether she thought 
of having her father all to herself, and leaving the two in 
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■whose concerns she had interested herself all the summer to go 
on with their story by th^sclves ■without any further ques¬ 
tion of her in it. 

“It would be best; yes,” she said to herself, “it ■would 
certainly be best to have them with us; and yet it would not 
be the old home party. There was no use disguising that four 
could never be the same as three; there would be a division, a 
split into coteries." Cecil saw very cleai-ly how her life would be 
affected by the change. There would be her father absorbed in 
his work, even to a greater extent than he had ever been before, 
able only at i-arer intervals to give her the chance word and 
smile, the precious half-hour’s talk, that vrere the prized events 
of her days, and between times there would be no gay bantering 
l>rother-and-.sistcr intimacy to give zest to all her employments, 
and bring a homo-like feeling into the house. 

Ste]>hen might be there ever so nnich, but the equality 
between them and the community of interest would have 
depai-ted. TheTO could never he again the outspoken, eager 
talk between th(;m that had once, as far as Cecil was concerned, 
satisfied every intellectual want; the playful, unrestrained 
criticism of each other’s doings; the endless dissections of their 
own and their neighbours’ characters; the sudden chance 
plunges into giuve discourse, in which dec|)er feelings and aims 
were mutually revealed. It had been very pleasant; but it 
csould not go on under tbe new circumstances she was tlainking 
about. Elsie and Steenie, sharing a distinct life of their o'wn, 
would liave stepped on to quite another stage of existence, in 
■which she shoxild have no j)avt. 

“ Well,” Cecil said to herself, “ one cannot remain the same, 
however liard one tries; this is growing up, and it is a much 
(li'earier process than one is ju'epared for. Ah ! there is a great 
green catetqdllar on that lilac leaf wriggling itself out of its 
last skin, before it settles down into a chrysalis.” She paused 
in her walk heffore the lilac bush to look at it. ,“It does not 
seem particulaily comfortable. What pangs, what struggles, 
what an agony it costs this scuiseless insect to free itself from 
one outgrown case aftc'r another till it reaches a larger life at 
last! A human soul may well suffer something in throwing 
off the habits and thoughts of childhood, and setting itself to 
new relationshijis in place of the old. It is not a thing to 
wonder at, or quarrel -with oneself for.” 

A month ago Cecil would have carried off the leaf and the 
caterpillar to show them to Steenie, and they would have 
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fallen into a discussion on tbe appropriateness of her com* 
parison, bat now he nerer seemed to be in a mood for sudi 
discussions. She walked on, continuing her solitary reverie; 
and, in spite of the caterpillar, her thoughts would fly back 
longingly to the past. Oh those old holiiky and college vaca¬ 
tion times, when she had felt herself such a queen of hearts, 
with her father and Steenie and Walter Neale, all vying with 
each other in devotion to her !—when it had been who could 
secure the largest amoxxnt of her attention, and tliink first of 
what woxild please her. How jealous poor Walter Neale had 
been over every look and word and smile of hers ; and how she 
and Stephen had laxighed at him and teased him. The recol¬ 
lection gave Cecil a little pang now. No relenting towairis 
young Neale, but a faint glimmer of a thought that one might 
come to long for a kind look and tlioughtful word oneself, and 
that such a want was not exactly a thing to make Sfiort of. 
Was it in her to love power and service too much, and be base 
enough to turn true allection into food for selfish vanity? If 
so, the best thing that could happen to her would be to hax’^e to 
go away into the wilds with her father and Elsie and Steenie, 
and learn to be satisfied xvitb just the degree of impoi taxice that 
their pie-occupation diajtosed them to accoi'd her. Well, then- 
was no use staying out any longer. There was a touch of 
wintry keenness in the air already, crisping up the leaves, and 
tumbling the red apples on the grass in tlie orchaid. How the 
garden had changed since she came first to Oldbury in the 
bright early summei’-tirac ! 

Stephen had set out on one of the long rambles in which he 
spent the greater part of his time now, and Mr. Piorrepoint had 
shut himself up in his study and did not wish to be disturbed : 
but there was Lady Selina, a little querulous at the thought of 
the approaching separation from her soii-in-law. Sir Cecil 
llussel, whom she had not bithei’to seemed to value much; 
and there was Miss Berry alone and somewhat out of spirits in 
her house over the way. Cecil ran in to spend the rest of the 
day in various eflbrts to enliven them both. 

There had been storm-clouds hovering in the atmosphere of 
the Rectoiy for some time past. It never was quite a safe, 
genial, home air that pervaded that house ; thei’e were always 
electric currents in it that a very little movement would bring 
into dangerous collision. When she first came to Oldbury, 
Cecil bad found it rather an amusing trial of skill to aggravate 
or smooth dovm the little jais that were apt to arise when 
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books, or politics, or any of the questions of the day were 
discussed ^tween the father and the son. Of late she had 
ob^rved that these disa^ements, let them begin about a 
matter of ever so little importance, had a tendency to lengthen 
out and grow serious, and rouse deeper feelings than she had 
power to calm. She began rather to dread arguments on 
“Ti-acts for the Times,” or the “ Vestiges of the Creation,” in 
which the dLsputants seemed after a time to lose sight of the 
original question, and to be aiming shafts at particular views or 
plans of life which each attribute to the other, and did not 
like to 8})eak about quite openly. Instead of mischievously 
introducing vexed questions, Cecil now spent an anxious half- 
hour each morning hiding away every book or paper that could 
suggest a dangerous to])ic, and all the evening she exerted her¬ 
self to avert collisions. When she succeeded, she perceived 
with surprise that neither father nor son were particularly 
obliged to her. They were, in reality, too full of each other, 
and of the plans for the future which each believed the other 
was revolving in libs mind, to be content to let the conversation 
glide easily on indifTcrent topics. 

Arguments, quaiTcls oven, which let glimpses apjiear of the 
sijeakers’ real state of mind, were far more interesting, and 
brought them really clo.ser together. 

Mr. Pienopoint had been too long accustomed to live among 
his intellectual inferiors, and to have all his' opinions accepted 
unquestionably, to be veiy jiatieut of discussion j and yet 
he liad a fidgety anxiety that his son’s opinions should on all 
points coincide with his own, that never allowed him to let a 
remark he did not agree with pass without comment. It was 
a question of honour with him, as well as one of conscience, 
that his son should espouse the side in theological controversies 
to which he himself w’as bound. He had inherited his 
allegiance from his father, whose name had Ixjcii eminent iunong 
the leaders of the Evangelical party in the Church, in the days 
of its first fervour and influence. It was a name very apt to 
Im 5 quoted on Exeter Hall platforms still, and was held by a 
section of the religious world to be a guarantee for its pos¬ 
sessor’s unfaltering acceptance of shibboleths that were held to 
be bulwarks of what was already beginning to be called the old 
faith. Mr. Pierrepoiut hrfd felt the obligation himself, and for 
some years the chief force of his mental energies had been 
directed to the task of moulding his thoughts, and squaring his 
convictions to fit certain grooves. It had cost him so much to 
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couie at some of his conclttsions that he was proportionately 
augry when they were assailed. He was in the position of a 
man^lways in fear of being robbed of tlie result of hard toil, 
and a chance word would soraetimes raise a storm in his mind. 
He had sent his son td Cambridge instead of to Oxford, to 
avoid the danger of his i-eceiving a bias in theological questions 
contrary to his own; yet, in spite of all his precautions, when¬ 
ever anything like grave talk came up between tliem, some 
woid was sure to be said which showed that his son’s sympathies 
for the most part went with the very men whose influence in 
the Church he had set himself to combat. 

It is undoubtedly a very severe tiial which comes to many 
people about middle life, when they discover that the pre¬ 
dominant current of thought, that which they themselves have 
unwittingly heljied to form, is bearing the yomig of their 
generation to a standpoint dilferent from their own, and that 
in sentiment and opinion there is a wide gulf fixed between 
themselves and those for whose sym])athy and concurrence they 
mo.st ardently ci'ave. It is veiy difficult for the elders not to 
feel their descendants and pupils traitors to them, »md still 
woreo to tlie trutlis which they have cherished, and which they 
believed they were bringing them up to fight for. Duly »• 
very few have strength of sight to discover the old i)rinciples 
alive, and active still undei- the new forms. Mr. Piei repoint 
certiiinly was not one of these far-sighted jwojde. He had 
never quite faced the thought yet that his son was a grown-up 
man, and must be expected to think without his guidance, an<i 
choose an independent path in life. He hiwl mapped a career 
‘out for him himself, and he did not choose to know that the 
young man’s own wishes pointed in an cntiiely different dii-ec- 
tion. He wanted him to nmiain some veal’s longer at Cam 
bridge till he had become disposed to take holy ordeis, and hail 
adopted his father’s side in Church questions. Then ho hoiied 
lie would come and live at Oldbury, marry suitably (that is to 
say, in a rank a little higher than his own, as he himself had 
done), and eventually succeed to the living of Oldbury. It 
never struck Mr. Pierrepoint that there was anything of a 
worldly spirit manifested in these plana He took it for granted 
that inward conditions suited to the outward state he pictured 
would in due time be brought about. 

The spiritual call to the ministeiial work would doubtless be 
felt, the right amount of aflection for the well-bom and richly- 
dowered bride would spring uji. He presujqiosed all that, and 
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allowed his tlioughts to hover round the pleasant, easy, outside 
circumstances mainly. It had grown to be too dear a castle in 
the air to be easily given up. Yet for the last two n^onths 
hardly a day had passed during which Stephen had not ex¬ 
press^ some intention or made some remark which showed on 
how insecure a foundation it was built, and how near the hour 
of its final shattering might be. 

Two very decided blows had been aimed at this favourite 
scheme within the last few daya One came in the shape of a 
warning resfwcting Steenie’s attentions to Elsie Blake, with 
which Mrs. Lutridgo had not failed to favour him. The other 
was Sir Cecil’s proposal to take Stephen to China with him 
as his private secretary. He had been in a pitiable state 
of mind since Sir Cecil’s letter came. Of the two threatened 
evils, it seemed to him that one might be nsed to avert 
the other, hut he could not make up his mind to which he 
could reconcile himself most wisily. He was walking up and 
down the library debating this problem with himself while 
Cecil Boliloquize<l in the gai-deii; and it must be confessed that 
it was mainly on hini.si-lf, on how <hc events ho dreaded would 
affect his own life, tlmt ho ]>ondei cd. It would be a great pang 
to him to resign finally all })rosjxs;t of having his .son associated 
in work with him, living close tf) him during the declining 
j'ears of his life. lie had had that tUsign in his mind ever 
since the boy was horn. He had been uncon.sciously making over 
<o the ideal eompaniou and prop of his old ago a good dciil of 
the fatherly afreetion which did not flow out <piite readily 
towards the high-s|»irited lad, whose gaiety oppres.scd him, 
or the argumentative youth wdio questioned his opinions.- 
He might almost as well have never had a sou at all, as give up 
that luuspoet of what he was to he to him in the futiire. 
No, he could not let him go so far away. Yet he saw clearly 
that if he exacted of his son the sd.crifice of this opening in the 
career Im pi-efentd to every other, he must make some conces¬ 
sion on liis own jiart. Steenie might give up his wish for 
foreign service, might bo ssitisRed to remain in England if 
his love jirdsjiercd, haidly if he were thw'arted in that too. 
Mr. Pierrepoint’s steps quickened as thoughts crowded into his 
mind. Steenie married to Elsie Blake, living here, in this 
house in Oldbury. He tried to bring the picture before his 
mind to sec how he could bear it, and then, sdl at once, instead 
of Elsie’s fair timid face by his son’s side, there came before him 
Margaret’s, with the pitying proud smile on the lips and in the 
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eyes he had never been able quite to foi^t since the day slie 
had tunied it on him. The contemptuous, hateful smile, 
he called it; for, half unconsciously to himself, during all 
these years the ofifcnce had rankled. 

He stood still, and gazed out into the garden towards the 
spot where the quiet, well-remembered little scene had been 
acted. To be brought into constant contact with Margaret 
Blake, or to let his son go away from him, which would be the 
least intolerable 1 He had not answered this question, or come 
to any understanding with himself, when he heard a shai-p, 
well-known knock at his study door, and, lumnnounced, accord¬ 
ing to old practice, Mrs. Lutridge walked in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint p\ishod his hair back from his forehead and 
sighed. Experience had taught him the uselessness of attempt¬ 
ing to get rid of his in-escut visitor till she had said every word 
she had come prepared to say. It was an infliction that must 
be borne. Ho drew forw'ard the visitor’s chair, worn .into 
a hollow by Mrs. Lutridge’s weight during the msuiy hours she 
had sat prosing in it, and prepared himself for the inevitable 
avalanche of w'ords. 

It did not begin as immediahly as he bad exjwicted, and 
he looked for the Jir.st time at his visitor’s face. There waa 
«ctnally a faint shade of emhurrassinont on it, an expression a.s 
if slie had something to say that she had a little pain on enter¬ 
ing u})on. 

Mr. Pien-epoint remembered to have seen something of the 
kind in her twice before. Once when she had come to consult 
him, after receiving news of her .sou’s misconduct at Cambridge, 
and once when she had ojasned her heart to him almut the dis¬ 
agreements between henself and her daughters that were 
beginning to be the talk of the town. It had not been exactly 
the Mrs. Lutridge known to all Oldbury, who boxed the ears of 
charity boys and scolded improvident matrons, that had sat 
opposite to him on those occasions. It had been a worn woman, 
witli a dejected, wrinkled face, and a voice that had shrill 
quavers and deep sobs in it as she si>oke. Here she was again, 
fixing anxious eyes on him, and Mr. Pierrepoint had only one 
thought. 

He leaned forward in his chair, and spoke kindly. “ I trust 
that no treuble at home brings you here to-day. I trust your 
son-” 

He had made a mistake. The anxious look went out of Mrs. 
Lntridge’s eyes, and a twinkle of midicious triumph came in its 
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place. At tlie bottom of her hemrt she was sortj for 'vhat she 
had to tell Mr. Pierrepoint that day, but she had not forgotten 
the pain his parental vanity in his son’s success had often caused 
her when she was weeping over the disgrace of hers. It was 
not in her nature not to give him back a blow for all those 
blows, now she had him in her power. 

“Not my son to-day,” she said, placing a large wrinkled 
hand solemnly on Mr. Picrrepoint’s knee. “ No, I have only 
cause for thankfulness to-day, that my precious only son, guided 
by my advice, has escaped the snare into which I grieve to sec 
yours has fallen; but I know what are the pangs of a parent’s 
disapjioiutment, and I come to warn, or rather, I fear, to condole 
with you.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint pushed his chair an inch or two backwai-ds. 
He did not much like the heavy fat hand on his knee, and he 
strongly resented an insiiniation that placed his son on a level 
with llichard Luu idge. 

“ I really don’t uiiflersttuid j’ou,” he .said stiffly. “ I am not 
aware that there is any subject in connection with my son which 
calls for condolence.” 

“ Is it possible ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lutridge, raising her hands. 
“My dear sir, this is even woi’se tliau 1 tliought. ‘The ser¬ 
pent’s tooth indeed ! ’ But as you yourself so beautifully said 
to me, when I was in trouble, ‘ Must not all the idols U'e make 
fo ouraelves be dashed to the ground ? ’ You are severely tried. 
Nothing so jrainful has iis yet, I am thankful to say, occurred in 
iny household. It is too bad that your only son should treat 
you with such disrespect as to engage himself to be married 
witbout your knowledge! The whole town is talking of his 
engagement to Miss Elsie Blake, and you are still in ignorance ! 
1 feel for you, my dear friend, 1 feel for you.” . Again the 
heavy hand desermded, but tliis time Mr. Pierrepoint fairly 
shook it oil'. 

“ Berdly, my dear madam, yon are rixciting yourself unnece.s- 
sarily. Nothing of the kind you allude to 1ms occurred. It is 
some foolish re|K>rt you have heard. I shall inquire of my son 
liims«*lf, and-” 

“ It is time you did,” interrupted Mrs. Lutridge sharply. 
“ The wlxde town knows more about your sou’s affaire than you 
do. He calls at her house- every day. I have reasons for 
knowing that letters have passed between them; and only 
yesterday the Miss Tomkinsons, coming np the hill to 8})eud a 
pretitable evening with me» met your son and the young lady 
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walking— But really, I could hardly persuade poor Miss 
Tomkinson to describe the very familiar way in which they 
were walking together. It distressed her so that she could not 
recover her spirits all the evening. However, it was not 
of your son’s engagement with Miss Elsie Blake I came to 
speak. I presumed you were as well informed on that matter 
as I am. I have a still more painful subject to bring befoi’e 
you. I came to open yoiu- eyes to the character of the people 
with whom yon are aboxit to be connected. Dear friend, 
prepare yourself for a terrible shock.” 

“ I believe 1 know as much about the Blakes as any one in 
the town,” said Mr. Pierrepoint quietly, “ and I have always 
considered them to be very worthy people.” 

“ But do you—have we any of us in Oldbury ever known 
who and what they are 1 T am soriy to say I am now in a 
position to infonn jmu.” 

“ Well, who and what are they 1 ” a.sked Mr. Pierrepoint, 
with a gleam of anxiety in his eyes. 

“Jesuits in di.sguise!” exclaimed Mm. Lutiidgo solenuily. 
“ Concealed Jesuits ! and for fourteen yearn they have rented a 
l)ew in your church. No wonder our young people go astray ! ’’ 

“ Nonsense ! ” exclaimed Mr. Pierrepoint, startled out of his 
self-command by the absurdity of the charge.* 

“ Jesuits in disguise ! ” reiterated Mrs. Lutridge; “ or 
<'scai>ed comicts—most assuredly they are one or other of 
the two. I do not .speak without wanunt; I bring proofs 
that I am right.” 

“In whicli accusation? Your proofs can hardly apply tf) 
both, can they?” asked Mr. Pierrepoint, with the touch of 
.sarcasm in his voice which he sometimes permitted himself 
when a very flagiunt instance of Oldbury absurdity bad to be 
dealt with, 

“ Yes, they can,” said Mx's. Lutridge defiantly ; “ for wlio’but 
Jesuits in disguise, or convicts, or conspirators of some sort, ever 
are guilty of living fourteen years in a place under a feigned 
name, and of having letters with two directions sent to them ? 
Look at these ! ” 

As she finished speaking Mrs. Lutridge mysteriously drew 
from her pocket two empty envelopes, which she jtlaced one 
below the other on the table. The larger was directed, “ Mr. 
Blake, Hill Cottages, Oldbury; ” the other, which seemed to 
have fitted inside it, bore the inscription, “ 0. Le Fevi*^ Esq. 
To be forxvarded.” 
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Mr. Pierrepoint just glanced at them, and then pushed them 
aside. 

“ By what means did these papers come into your possession, 
may 1 ask 1 ” he said gravely. 

“ By means which I considered myself perfectly justified in 
employing,” she answered, all the more stoutly because she did 
feel a little uncomfortable under the cpiestioning look Mr. 
Pierrepoint turned on her. “ It was for your sake I exerted 
myself to obtain them, my dear friend—solely for your sake. 
Ever since that day at Coniiington, when my eyes were opened 
to what was going on, I have been on the alert ; and I giieve 
to say that an accumulation of proofs that my suspicions of the 
Blakes are but too well founded crowd upon me. These letters 
ai'e not all, or even the chief part, of what I have to lay before 
you. Miss Tomkinsoii’s bi’other, who is, as you know, surgeon 
ti> the convict prison at Dartmoor, has been staying in the town 
lately. He used long ago to be Dr. Hale’s visiting assistant ; 
and one day last week, when our good doctor was too ill to 
make his usual rounds, he asked Mr. Tomkinson to attend one 
or two urgent cases. He called at the Blakes, and tlie instant 
his eyes fell on Miss Blake he recognized her as a person who 
was once taken ill in the prison when she came to visit one of 
the convicts. He was called in to attend on her. She had 
fainteil, and hurt herself in falling. Do you not remember an 
illness of Miss Blake’s some years ago, which led to a great deal 
of conjecture and talk at the time?” 

' Mr. Pierrepoint did remember, and all at once old puzzles, 
woids and looks of Marganjt’s that had j)orj)lexed him years 
before, came back upon him with painful vividness. He made 
an effort to put tlie growing conviction away. 

“All you have told me may admit of veiy^ simple ex¬ 
planation,” he said; “ and you should be careful not to 
spread injurious reports that may cause great pain to innocent 
people.” 

“ It was entirely for your sake I concerned myself in the 
matter,” Mrs. Lutridge exclaimed. “ I believe I am the last 
person in the town to w'hoin a want of Christian charity can be 
fairly attributed, but I have always held that Christian charity 
should be tempered by vigilance. Dear friend, you will find I 
am right, and that this uidiappy engagement will have to be put 
an end to.” 

“ But there is no engagement,” objected Mr. Pierrepoint. 

“ Your son is at the Blakes’ house this moment j I saw him 
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toiTung in at the gate as I came down the hill,” urged Mrs. 
Lutridge. 

Mr. Piempoint groaned. 

“ I am, however, still convinced,” he said, after a pause, “ that 
matters have not proceeded so far as you suppose. Pray put a 
stop to the talk in the town, for Miss Blahe’s sake quite as 
much as for my son’a Assure evei'y one that there is no ques¬ 
tion of an engagement between them.” 

He spoke a good deal more, confidently than he felt, as Mrs. 
Lutrid^ judg^ by the flush on his cheek, and the uneasy tone 
of his voice, but she did not wish to irritate him by further 
persistence. 

“ Well,” she said, rising to take leave, “ We will hope for the 
best, and whatever happens, remember you have me to rely on. 
I am here, ready to t^e any unpleasant office on myself that 
might be inconsistent with your dignity. I will see the girl’s 
friends, should they persist in encouraging her in her presump¬ 
tion after your wishes are made known. 1 will make inquiries. 
Whatever difficulties you may have you may be sure that I shali 
not fail you.” 

At last she was gone, and Mr. Pierrepoint had the room to 
himself to pace restlessly up and down. His eyes fell on the 
envelopes as he passed the table, and he crushed them up in his 
hand and tossed them away to the farthest end of the room. 
He was very much disturbed; he could not get over the painful 
impression Mrs. Lutridge’s story had made on him, and he 
dreaded the scene he exjiected to have to go through when his 
son returned. 

The afternoon wore away to evening before Steenie came in, 
and each hour of waiting and thinking made the interview he 
had in prospect seem more formidable. 

He was so absorbed that he did not after aU hear the sounds 
he was watching for when they came. Cecil, who was watching 
too, heard the front door open, and Steenie’s step in the hall, 
and ran downstairs to give him a playful warning of Mrs. 
Lntridge’s long interview with his father. The wonls were on 
her lips, and she was close to him beginning to s]i>eak them, 
before she looked up into his face. “ O Steenie, imagine,” she 
b^;an, and then she paused, and the colour died out of her 
cheeks as she met his eyes. She thought she should hardly 
have known him for the same peraon who had gone out a few 
hours before in snch brilliant spirits, there was such a terrible 
look of misery in his face. 
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" Let me paes,” lie said, in a voice quiteunlilce bis own; and 
when she would have detained him to ask one more question he 
put her aside, and strode up the staira, and she heard him lock 
himself into his room. 

At dinner-time he did not appear, though Mr. Pierrepoint 
sent up repeated messages to l^g him to come. It was ^to¬ 
gether a wretched evening at the Rectory. At dinner hardly 
a word was spoken, and afterwards Cecil wandered miserably 
about the house longing to be of use, and to understand what 
was the matter, and yet not daring to question her uncle, who 
shut himself up in his study directly the meal was over. Lady 
Selina took herself off to bed early, in displeasure at finding no 
one at leisure to attend to her. Quite late Stephen came out 
of his room, and went into the study, in compliance with a 
summons from his father. Cecil could not keep stUi. She 
could not help hovering about the hall and staircase to catch an 
occasional sound of their voices. They were talking continually 
in low tones, not quarrelling, she was sui-e of that, though now 
and then a word in a higher voice of almost agonised entreaty 
or pain would be heard above the others. 

It was quite dark when Stephen left the study at last. He 
tried to pass Cecil again in the hall, but this time she would 
not be repulsed. 

“ Let me come with you into the garden,” she said entreat- 
ingly ; “just for one turn. O Steeuie 1 1 cannot bear to go to 
bed without hearing sometlung. Let me come.” 

He drew her hand through his arm gra.vely, and they went 
out; but still he was silent. They paced the length of the elm 
walk without a word. 

“ Steeuie! Stecnie! ” she exclaimed at last, as a gleam of 
moonlight showed her his face again ; “ I can’t bear to see you 
look like that. Tell me something; have you seen her to-day 1 
I don’t think you ought to look as yon do for anything but her 
being dead.” 

“ She is not dead then,” he said, in the same hai-sh voice that 
had frightened her l)efore. 

“But what is wrong? Are you not engaged to her? I 
thought you were last night.” 

“ So did I last night.” 

“ And now. O Steenie 1 You are not going to give her up 
because of anything Mrs. Lutridge said to my uncle this after¬ 
noon 1 ” 

“ I did not know she had said anything.” 
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There was evidently ao use in. cross-questioning him farther. 
They took several moi'e turns in silence, and CecU’s heart sank 
each time she had an opportunity of studying his face. She 
had not known bedbre it could wear such a look. All the youth 
and brightness seemed to have gone out of it It was all at 
once a grave, sad, stern man’s face. 

As they were re-entering the house ha looked towards her, 
and caught one of the pitying glances she turned on him. 

" It is very hard on you,” he said gently; “ very hard to 
leave you in suspense, after all your goodness and your love to 
her. Try to see her while I am away. She will know how 
much she can tell you, or, at all events, it will comfort her to 
see you.” 

“ You ai'e going away ? ” 

“ Yea; you will be glad to hear this. I am going to see your 
father, I don’t know Avhether it was right or wrong, but I 
have promised to consult him ; to tell him everything. It was 
the only promise I could make that would at all satisfy my 
father, or gii-e him any comfort.” 

“ You have not qtiarrelled with him 1 He is not angry 1 ” 

“ Angry ! no j why should he be 1 What is there to be angi-y 
about I It is beyond anger.” 

“ At all events, I am thankful papa is to know. I can’t 
fancy anything so wrong that he cannot make it right when it 
is brought to him,” she said cheerily. She did not get the look 
of acquiescence from Steenie she hoped for. He held the door 
open for her to pass in, and then turned back into the dark 
garden. 

Cecil listened for a long time up in her own room, but after 
all she was obliged to go to bed, and she fell asleep before she 
heard him enter the house. 

“ He has been pacing up and down the gravel walk all night,” 
she reflected with dismay, when the shutting of the front door 
awakened her out of an uneasy slumber in the early dawn of 
the next morning. 
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THE BHRSTINQ OF THE 8TOBU. 

Elsie went upstairs to her grandmother’s room on her return 
from her walk, without venturing to look into the drawing¬ 
room, where Margaret was shut up with her visitor. 

The strangeness of Margaret’s having a visitor did not occupy 
her thoughts after the first surprise was over, as it would have 
done a few hours before; she was too full of her own happiness. 
She thought more of the disappointment of finding Mrs. Blake 
asleep when she entered her room. She had not made up her 
mind what she sliould say to her, whether she should tell her 
news to her or to Margaret first. It hardly seemed right to bring 
so much excitement to the sick-bed, yet she would have liked her 
grandmother to be awake, and see the joy in her eyes, and say 
some one of the tender, symjiathizing words that always came 
from her lips when her darling seemed more than usually happy. 

Elsie was too restless to sit still, and her grandmother’s 
slumbers were too profound to be disturbed by her light move¬ 
ments about the room. As she wandered up and down between 
the window and the bod, she discovered that*it was not all 
joy, not the mere tumult of joy, that agitated her so; there 
was a large mingling of fear and anxiety in her feelings, and the 
more she thought the more prominent the disturbing element 
grew. She could not make any picture of to-morrow that 
satisfied her, or imagine a look on Margaret’s face, when she 
told her story to her, that would not be a blight on her hopes. 
It seemed im[H}ssible that Stephen Pierrepoint should come to that 
house day after day, and that they two should have happy hom-s 
there, like other lovers, and a crowning day of tiheir own at last, 
which should send them away to begin a new life tc^ther. 
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It was possible to imagine such things on the open hill-side, 
with Stephen walking beside her, but it was not possible 
indoors, in the old rooms, among the old dark heavy furniture 
that had impressed her with gloom and mystery ever since she 
could remember, and given to every room in the house a 
monotonous, unchangeable character of its own. How could 
such new things as lover’s hopes and confidences and joys come 
in there 1 Yet as these forebodings i-ose in Elsie’s mind, she did 
not by any means prepare herself to relinquish her hold on the 
happiness she believed had come to her that day. It had been 
given to her—it was hers—and she felt a desperate defiant 
courage prompting her to cling to it, and not let any one snatch 
it away; such courage as i)eople of strong feelings and weak 
wills clasp to their souls sometimes, fruitlessly enough for the 
most part, as it is always sure to fail them when a calmer soit 
of resolution opposes it. 

All her life she had so longed to be happy, to escape from the 
gloom and isolation of that tenible house. And now deliver¬ 
ance had come; this bright bird of joy had fiown straight into 
her bosom; she would open her arms to it and clasp it close, and 
defy cruel looks to kill it. 

Margaret went to her room when her visitor left, and 
stayed there some time, and then she came to summon Elsie 
to tea. 

Elsie looked up anxiously into her aunt’s face to see if the 
unusual incident of her afternoon had left any trace of emotion 
on it. Margaret’s was a countenance not easy to read ; agitation 
of any kind, pleasurable or painful, had equally the effect of 
wakening it up and embellishing it. Elsie only discovered that 
her aunt looked younger and handsomer than usual to-night; 
there was a tinge of rose colour in e^iich cheek, and her usually 
cold brown eyes were moist and glistening. As they descended 
the stairs together Elsie found courage to put a question she 
was longing to .ask. 

“ I heard some one talking to you in the drawing-room. Aunt 
Maigaret, when I came in this afternoon; some one whose 
voice I did not know. Who could it be 1 ” 

“ It was an old friend of oura who has lately come to live near 
here—Gilbert Neale. Mr. Neale of Connington,” said Maigaret 
quietly. 

“ 1 have seen him. Aunt Margaret; did he tell you that I 
went with Miss Berry to Connington on the ffete day t ” 

“ Yes, he told mo.” 
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“ Were you glad to see liim 1 —will lie ever come here again 1 ” 
JSlsie asked rather eagerly. 

They had reached the drawing-room door by this time. 
Margaret opened it and entered without answering. Mr. Blake 
wat there, and Elsie did not venture to persist in her questions 
before him. 

The tea-hour passed as silently as it had always done since 
Mrs. Blake had been upstairs. Mr. Blake went away to take 
his turn of watching in the sick-room, and Elsie, left alone with 
Margaret, felt a nervous tremor come over her at the thought 
that now was the fittest time for the communication she had 
to make. 

It was a relief when Margaret brought her writing-desk to 
the table and began to write. Elsie sat beside her unable to do 
anything, and feeling almost obliged to watch mechanically the 
motions of her fingers. For a while Margaret was occupied in 
transcribing a passage from a book, then she drew out a sheet 
of note pajier and dated a letter. Elsie meant to turn her eyes 
away, and yet. something impelled her to go on looking. The 
first letter of the name ^scinated her attention ; she could not 
help following the syllables as Margaret’s fingers formed them. 
“ My dear Mr. Stephen Pierrepoint,” Margaret wrote, and then 
she paused, with the pen in her hand, and raising her head*saw 
Elsie’s dismayed gaze fixed on the paper. 

“ Elsie, my poor child,” she said, turning towards her, with a 
gentler look on her face than had been there for years. 

Trembling and shaking, Elsie sank on her knees by Margaret’s 
chair. 

“ O Aunt Margaret! what are you going to do, what are yon 
writing to him 1 ” she said, in a voice that could not raise itself 
above a whisper. “ O Margaret! ” 

Margaret pushed her desk away, threw her arms around 
Elsie’s shaking figure, and bent a stiungely softened face 
towards her. 

“We will talk together before I write to him,” she said 
soothingly. 

“ No, no; why should we 1 ” cried Elsie. “ You and I! 
What can you have to say to him 1 Why should you interfere 
between him and me 1 ” 

“ I hoped that what I had to mite to Mr. Pierrepoint would 
not afiect you, Elsie. I heard something to-day from your 
Uncle Gilbert Neale that makes it necessary that I should give 
Stephen Pierrepoint a word of warning ; but I trusted you were 
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not implicated too. Let me know the whole truth now; it is 
best I should. What is he to you t He was a stranger a very 
riiorb time ago, as it seems to me.” 

It would have been an embarrassing question even if Elsie 
had had a mother’s shoulder to hide her face on while she 
answered; as it was,, she forced herself to look up, and there was 
pitiful entreaty in her eyes as she said— 

“ He loves me. Aunt Maigaret.” 

“ And you ? ” 

“ Yes, I love him. Margai'et, Margaret! don’t look at me 
in that shocked way. 1 cannot bear it. What have I donel 
It is cruel to look so at me ! ” 

Margaret turned away her sorrowful eyes from Elsie’s face, 
and pressed her hand kindly on her head. 

“ I am not blaming you, i»oor child, only myself; myself, 
who must have been guilty of some neglect, some uiifaithfidness 
to my trust, for this misfortune to have happened,” she said in 
a voice that made Elsie sliiver.* 

“ How long has it been 1 ” Margaret asked after a |muse; 
“ how long since he spoke to you ? ” 

“ I had a letter—one letter ycstei'day—and to-day I met him,” 
faltered Elsie. 

^ One letter, one interview only,” said Margaret in a tone of 
i-olief; “ I am glad it is no worse than that. He will get my 
note before he can have spoken of his hopes to any one ; tliat 
will spare him some mortification, and prevent go-ssip and 
scandal. And since this idea has been in your minds so short 
a time, the disappointment of giving it up cannot be very 
great.” 

“ It would kill me I ” cried Elsie jJassionately. 

Margaret smiled —a quiet, sad smUe that roused Elsie to 
more vehement pi'otestation than she had hitherto had courage 
for. 

“ Aunt Margaret, he shall not be disappointed! You may 
wiite and say what you like to him; it will make no dilference. 
We have promised, and he will know that whatever you may 
say I shall not give him up. One ]>romise is as good as a 
thousand, Aunt Margaret. You can never have loved in your 
life, or you would not say we can give each other up without 
pain because we have only promis^ just to-day. You never 
can have loved. Aunt Margaret! ” 

'The faint colour Elsie had noticed in Margaret’s cheek 
deepened to a rich glow, and her eyes grew large and clouded 
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over, as if she were looking at something a long way 
“ Elsie,” she said, “ I have seen to-day the man I loved for as 
many years as you have loved weeks, and who gave me up for 
a reason that affects you more nearly than it affected me. It 
was to save you from the same experience, the same bitter 
humiliation and pain, that I wished to wri^ to Stephen Pierre- 
point to-night. If you are wise and self-respecting, you will 
let me send my letter, and jmt an end to this hasty engagement 
on our side, without entering into explanations that can only 
cause terrible suffering to every one concerned in them.” 

“Zfe would not give vie up. Aunt Margaret,” Elsie said 
confidently after a moment’s thought. “ Don’t look so doubt¬ 
fully at me; I don’t mean that I am worth more than you, only 
that he is truer. You say I have only known him weeks 
instead of years, but I do know that about him. He loves me, 
and he woiUd not give me up just for your writing to tell him 
that all was over, or for anything else you could say.” 

“ Poor child ! ” Margaret said again. 

“ You need not pity me, Aunt Margaret,” Elsie answered 
proudly; “ you ought to envy me, for I can trust him. I will 
get up and leave you to write your note. I am not afraid. He 
will come here. I shall see 1dm to-morrow, and I know he 
will deal fairly by-me, and let me hear the truth and judge of 
it myself, whatever you can urge against me.” 

“ I am not against you, Elsie,” Margaret said sadly. “ Some 
day, perhaps, you will know more and do me better justice. It 
is not my fault that there is so little confidence between us. 
There are circumstonccs aflecting your life which I should have 
thought it right to acquaint you with long since. They ai’e 
withheld from you at the request of one to whom you owe 
obedience. It is a great trial, but you will not lessen it by 
stru^ling against it. You shall see my note to Stephen 
PieiTefroint if you like. Since you will not consent to give up 
the engagement, I shall merely send a line to ask him to come 
here to-morrow afternoon. 1 must see him alone. When he 
has heard all that 1 have to say, he may speak to you if he 
pleases; but for your sake, I hoj>e he will be jmrsuaded to go 
away without exposmg you to such useless agitation.” 

“ I shall see him,” Elsie said ; “ I* have made up my mind 
about tliat. I will not have all my chance of happiness talked 
away without my being able to help myself, or understand what 
has hapi)ened.” 

“ I can only warn you,” Margaret said solemnly, “ and 
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assure you, from my better knowledge, that you cannot help 
yourself, and may only give yourself a deeper wound than you 
have any thought of now. Will you look while I write my 
note to Mr. Pierrepointl ” 

Elsie stood up, and Margaret resumed her pen; it was but a 
line or two, requesting him to call and see her at a certain hour 
in the afternoon of the next day, that she added to her com¬ 
mencement, and then she folded and sealed the note. 

Elsie’s eyes followed it wistfully as Margaret earned it out 
of the room. She would have liked to have had it in her hand 
for one moment, to have laid her cheek on the name written 
outside. She was actually more occupied with the thought that 
Stephen Pierrejmint would receive the note, that Margaret and 
not she herself had had the privilege of first sending written 
words to him, than with anxiety about the result of the 
appointed interview. He would come to the house to-morrow, 
—he would certainly be there. He would talk to Margaret 
and overcome her objections. What was there he could not do! 
Elsie found she could not be very hopeless or let her thoughts 
go much beyond that. 

Mrs. Blake awoke fn/m her sleep that evening in much pain 
and discomfort ; and Elsie and Margaret had to watch by her 
bedside a great i)art of the night. They sat side by side in the 
dim light of the night-lamj), holiling whis]>ered consultations at 
intervals on the state of the invalid, busied together in many 
little offices for her comfort, and never approaching by a single 
word or look the subject that had agitat^ them both so much 
during the day. 

Each hour that passed Elsie siiid to herself, “ It is nearer 
to-morrow.” She tried to think it was only the interval of 
suspense she had to dread; when that was over, all would bo 
well. Meanwhile Margaret sat nerving herself for an effort 
which would make all the old long covered-up wounds in her 
heart bleed afresh. It must be done. Words she had hoped 
never to speak again must be spoken when to-morrow came. 

The hours of the next day, till four o’clocjk, were even more 
tedious to Elsie than the night-watches had been. She had 
taken a resolution, but it was one of wliich her conscience did 
not altogether approve, and the doubt made her restless. 

In Margaret’s face there was always the same look of sufl’er- 
ing. Elsie began to rebel against it in her heart. “ It was 
cruel of Margaret to look so,” she told herself; “ for was it not 
her life, her love, that was at stake, not Margaret’s 1 Margaret 
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had no right to take disaster for granted, and chill hw to the 
soul with each hojieless looks. She could not trust Margaret; 
she woujd hear and judge for herself." 

She and her aunt were both in Mrs. Blake’s room when it 
struck four. Elsie went to the window to look out. She was 
very nervous; but her absorbing fear was lest something should 
prevent Steenie from calling, and she should have to wait 
another day. When at last she saw him coming up the walk,, 
she gave a start of joy. The window was open, she leaned out; 
he chanced to look up in passing, their eyes met, and he smiled. 
Elsie drew back her head into the room, radiant, flushed, 
triumphant, dehaut of Margaret and of fear, smiling at herself 
for having felt so miserable. 

Margaret had been watching her, and understood the look. 
It told her that her torture hour had come. She rose deliber* 
ately, folded the work she was doing, and laid it away. 

“ You will not leave Grandmamma till I return,” she said,, 
looking back anxiously at Elsie as she left the room. 

Elsie made no answer; she opened- the door Margaret closed 
behind her, heard Stephen’s steps and her aunt’s crossing the 
hall to the library, and the library door closing behind them, 
and then she waited a minute or two iiresolute. Her grand¬ 
mother lay back tranquilly in her chair free from pain, but not 
noticing much anything that passed around her. Elsie stooped 
down quickly and kiss^ her cheek. 

“ K you know, you would be on my side, darling,” she said 
to herself, taking coumge and a sort of sanction for what she 
was going to do from the thought. Then she went down¬ 
stairs, foimd Cniwford in the kitchen, and sent her to sit with 
her mistress for half an hour. 

There were two entrances to the libiury; one towards a 
passage opening into the gai-den, that was rarely used but in 
verj' hot weather, when it was desirable to let as much air as 
IXHSsible into the low-roomed old house. Elsie went in and out 
that way oftener than any one else; for the corner of the room 
on which the door oi>ene(l was very dark, and cumbered with a 
great folding screen, used in winter to keep the draught from 
Mr. Blake’s arm-chair, and less nimble feet than hers were apt 
to stumble there. 

She opened the passage door softly now, pushed aside a fold 
of the screen, and stood inside the room a little in the shade, 
but visible to those within, if they chanced to turn their heads- 
towards her. 
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Margaret 'iras seated at tlw farther end of the room by the 
window, and Stephen near her, with the full light falling on his 
face. Elsie could almost have read the words on their lips, if 
her quick hearing had not enabled her to catch them. StepWi 
had just finished speaking when she entered. It rejoiced her 
heart to see how tranquil and confident he looked; there was 
even the beginning of a smile on his lips, as if he were half 
amused at something Margaret had-said. 

Margaret looked up to answer him. Her brow was knit 
udtli pain, and her bands, usually so quiet, were clasping and 
unclasping themselves nex’vously as-they lay in her lap, but her 
voice never faltered; distinct and cold her clear tones sounded 
through the room. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, “ that you wUl not take my advice, 
and withdraw your request for my niece’s hand on my solemn 
assurance that there are circumstances in our lives which, if 
you knew them, would alter your views, and which I cannot 
explain without pain to myself and risk to her peace of 
mind.” 

“ You cannot judge of what circumstances would or would 
not deter me,” said Stephen quickly. “ I told you just now that 
I cannot imagine anything yon can say making me think or 
feel differently towards her from what I do now. So long as 
she remains what she is, and 1 have her promise, I will never 
voluntarily give her up. I am prepared for difficulties and 
objections, prepared to wait, prepared for anything but to 
resign the promise she made me yesterday at any one’s request 
hut her own.” 

How glad Elsie was she came in ! How noble she thought 
Steenie looked as, in the energy of speaking the last woi’ds, he 
rose from his scat and stood up hdl and resolute, looking down 
on Margaret 1 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“ You are forcing a painful task upon me,” Margaret said at 
last. “ Let me go through it with as little interruption as 
ix>.ssihle. You must listen to some particulars of our family 
history which we would gladly not have been obliged to com¬ 
municate to any one here. I must trust to your honour to 
make them as little known as possible. We came here for the 
sake of the quiet and retirement of the place, and because we 
were unknown to every one. Blake was my mother’s maiden 
name; my father’s name is Le Fevre. My eldest bi’other, 
Herbert Le Fevre, is Elsie’s father.” 
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Elsie sav Steenie start, and change colour; all at once his 
face grew white and wild-looking, as if be had received a terrible 
blow. She could hardly help c^ing out aloud, but she pressed 
her lips tightly together, for Margaret was going on. 

“ You ^ow the story that attaches to ti^t name 1 I have 
said enough then. Mr. Neale told me you might have heard 
it.” 

“No, no,” cried Steenie eagerly; “I have heard nothing 
that can concern you. There was a Le Fevre—Mrs. Neale’s 
guardian—of whose crimes 1 have heard, but it is so long ago. 
That man must be dead long ago.” 

“ He is not dead,” said Margaret. “ I will tell you the story 
once for all, with such exculpation as there is fbr him. He 
was not always a bad-hearted man, and he had had responsi¬ 
bilities laid upon him for which he was not fitted. My father 
was asked by a friend of his, on his death-bed, to be guardian 
to his daughter. He had a great distaste for business himself, 
and persuaded his friend to join his son’s name in the trust with 
his. Year by year my father fell more and more into the 
habit of coufi^ng everything to my brother Herbert, in whose 
integrity and talents for business he had the greatest confidence. 
He was not altogether what we thought him, though the evil 
in his character was of slow growth. He had a beautiful gay 
wife, exctissively fond of pleasure and show; they lived beyond 
their means, and to cscixpe from difficulties that came upon 
them, he was tempted to s{)eculate with his ward’s money, and 
lost it. Ho succeeded in concealing the loss for a time, and 
went on, hoping to redeem it by fresh adventures; but one 
wrong led to another. Miss Connington, while she was still 
almost a child, made a runaway mairiage with Walter Neale, 
my brother’s brother-in-law. My father was angry, and refused 
to see either of them; and so wo only heard rumours of the 
discontent and many disputes that arose between the supposed 
young heii-ess’s husband and her guardian whenever questions 
of money had to be discussed between them. 

“One of those disputes led to the quarrel, the miserable 
quarrel that ended so fatally for us all. It was not a pre¬ 
meditated act. My brother had gone down to Thoresby, where 
the Neales lived, to settle some business with his ward. The 
day qfter his arrival he and Walter Neale went out apparently 
on quite friendly terms together. As they were returning 
home after a day’s shooting, some of the old subjects of dis¬ 
agreement must have come up between them. Their voices 
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were heard from a distance loud in dispute; but no one thought 
of interfering. I have always believed that Walter Neale 
struck a blow first; that it was not the provocation of words 
onlj which so maddened my brother as to induce him to fire 
the shot that killed his oomjmnion. 

“Walter Neale was found dead in Thorwby woods that 
evening, and my brother escaped to France. He was soon 
traced, and brought back. Gilbert Neale, the brother of the 
unhappy man who had been killed, s})ared no pains to bring 
the offender to justice. It was proved on the trod that there 
had been great provocation, and that my brother’s crime was 
not premeditated murder; but the misappropriation of the 
money told strongly against him, and he was sentenced to 
twenty-one years of penal servitude. He is bearing it yet,— 
he, and we, who, being linked with him, must take our share 
of the suffering and shame that he has earned. Now you know 
the whole miserable story. It made a noise in the world once; 
it would rise up again and follow any one of us who should 
attempt to take an honourable place in society. Elsie has lived 
with us since slie was a very little child. Her mother died in the 
first of the evil days, and she has been brought up in ignorance 
of her father’s history. It has been his wish that it should be 
so. The one gleam of light in his miserable existence has been 
the hope of one day meeting his innocent child, and seeing no 
shame or sorrow for him on her face. I have always feai'od 
that such a blessing could not possibly come to him, and yet— 
I—we have all struggled for it, as the one chance of redemption 
left for him. Do not come between us, and that single pro¬ 
spect of a measure of good in the future. I do not ask you to 
conceal what I have told you from your father and friends, if 
you think it right to tell them; but keep it from her. Have 
the courage to go away from Oldbury without seeing her again. 
You cannot save her from her lot. It is not to be exixsct^ of 
you that you should be willing to share it; but I do require 
you to leave her at once, without harrowing her feelings with 
further interviews, or raising false hopes by promises made in 
an excitement of feeling now, which you would be certain to 
repent of hereafter. 1 am not good at asking favoura of any 
one; but I do implore this of you.” 

Margaret rose as she finished speaking, came close to Stephen, 
and laid her hand on his ann. Her grave voice had hardly 
faltered once during her narrative; but her lips had grown 
whiter and whiter as they resolutely formed the words, and 
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new it was a baggard deatb-like face, with energy and life in 
Ae imploring eyes only, that confronted Stephen. 

He had tamed away while she spoke, and was leaning against 
the window-frame, his face partly hidden on his arm. He did 
not immediately look up to answer Margaret; but Elsie could 
see by the agitation of his whole frame that a severe struggle 
was going^ on in his mind. She had gradually come forward 
almost into the middle of the room. The first sentences of 
Margaret’s story struck her to the heart like the repeated 
strokes of a knife; she had instinctively put up her hands to 
defend herself from them, and then her pulses seemed to stop 
beating. The succeeding words that fell from Margaret's lips 
buzzed in her ears, darkened her eyes like actual palpable 
things, but they conveyed no impression to her mind. Her 
eyes were fixed steadfastly on Steenie’s face, watching the 
dkanges there ; only there she felt capable of reading her 
destiny, of understanding the meaning of what had come upon 
her. When he turned away from Margaret to the window, and 
shaded his face, a new agony struck through her. She made a 
step or two forward into the room, which seemed to grow dark 
round her, and strained her eyes to see still. At last he 
moved his hand from his forehe^, and prepared to speak. It 
would be a sentence of life or death that came fi-om his lips, 
Elsie felt. The first words, lowly spoken, failed to reach her ears; 
she was losing the power of listening and looking; the darkness 
came close to her; she threw out her anns to save herself with 
a cry of fear, and fell forward in a swoon on the floor. 

She fancied afterwards that she had a confused recollection of 
being raised up in strong arms and carried to the window, and 
of hearing voices murmuring round her at interyals for a long 
time j hut a crushingly heavy weight lay on her limV® and 
pressed down her eyelids, and forbade her to stir or look up. 
She s^med to herself to be lying dead, listening to echoes of 
sounds, and feeling transmitted touches from a distant in¬ 
visible world, into which she had no power to bring heinelf 
back. 

A long time afterwards, when a current of cold air blowing 
on her face brought a sense of revival, she opened her eyes 
wearily, and saw Margaret’s anxious face bending over her. 
She was lying on the floor by the study window open to the 
ground, and a lamp on a table near cast a faint light over ihe 
room. She dragg^ hereelf up into a half-sitting position and 
look(^ round. 
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“ He bas gone,” she said; “ be bus left me; thei'e is no one 
bere'but you.” 

“Yes, we are alone together, dearest. Aj;e you better?” 
Margaret answered soothingly ; but Msie let herself slide down 
on to the door again.and shut her eyes. 

“ Elsie,” Mai'garet said, bending over her, “ I sent him away. 
He did not want to go; but I made him leave us when I saw 
you were coming to yourself. It was my duty. Dearest, we 
could not let him stay, you and I, and permit him to speak 
words, and bind himself by promises, in the excitement of sucli 
an hour as this, which he might regret all his life after. We 
are very unhappy, all of us, but you and I, dear, will never 
drag down any one we love to share our pain. We can make 
that resolution at least, and there is peace and self-resiKsct in it.” 

Margaret's words had a bracing strength in them, like the 
chill evening air, but Elsie was not in a state to bear them just 
then. They only made her shiver and moan, and turn her 
head more resolutely away. She would not let Margaret raise 
her from the ground; it seemed the most friendly place to her 
just then. If only it would open, and take her down a little 
lower still, and cover her up from the sight of everything that 
her eyes had hitherto rested on ! 

Some one came and called Margaret away; but Elsie lay 
still where she was, till the moon rose and looked cold on her 
face, and passed away, and the stars came and blinked at her. 
She was not thinking. The conversation she had overheard 
had hardly brought any distinct facts to her mind, or at all 
events she could not remember them now. She had only a 
vague horror wandering up and down in her mind, which rose 
up and thrust the thought of Stecuie from her when she tried 
to recall his face, and blotted out for ever the dieams of father 
and mother that had made i>art of her life till now. 

The most distinct impression sho had was a dread of having 
to get up at last, and mount the stairs she had run down an 
hour or two ago, and stand in the window where she had been 
when Steenie smiled up at her, and be forced to see the places 
and speak to the |)eople she had last looked upon and spoken 
to, when there was hope in her heart. 
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OLDBURT AGHAST. 

Mr. PiEBREPoiNT was too aiucious and unhappy to conceal 
from Cecil what had passed between him and Stephen during 
their conversation on the evening after Mrs. Lutridge’s visit. 
Cecil’s anxiety made her a little inquisitive, and Mr. Pierre- 
point was not the sort of j)erson to deny himself the comfort of 
her sympathy and the relief of discuasing probabilities with her 
whenever they were alone together. 

Ho did not at first intend to confide so far in her, but one 
revelation led to another ; and on the morning of the second 
day after Stephen’s dejwrture, while they were pacing up and 
down the elm-tree walk together, watching for the postman to 
come up the street, the whole sad history which Margaret had 
revealed to Stephen was told. 

Cecil heard it almost in silence. Perhaps the sharpest pang 
she felt was the prick of remorse that came when she remem¬ 
bered how she had paced that garden walk, a day or two ago, 
picturing the happiness of these two, between whom such a 
thnnderlmlt had fallen, and allowed thoughts of self to spoil her 
pleasure in it. How could she be so selfish ? Oh, if only the 
pi-ospect she had then thought a little gloomy would come back 
now and look probable, or even possible, how thankful she 
would be 1 

Mr. Pierropoint had finished his narration of the facts of the 
story by the time Cecil’s thoughts had reached this point, and 
he pro<M3eded to expatiate earnestly, almost angrily, on his 
certainty that Stephen could not possibly, in the face of such 
circumstances, peimst in .his desire to engage himself to Elsie 
Blake. It could not be thought of. He did not wish to 
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qaarrel with his son, but to sanction such a connexion was a 
sheer impossibility, which, in sane moments, Stephen himself 
•would not contemplate. He almost implored C^il to assure 
him that she was as sanguine as to Stephen’s I'easonableness as 
he professed to be himself. When he paused for a comfortable 
answer, Cecil roused herself to speak with some difficulty. 

“ How could Steenie go away ? ” she said, in a tone that 
jarred on Mr. Pierrejwint’s feelings. “ How could he leave 
her? I can’t understand it.” 

“My dear, I wonder you don’t see that it was the only 
wise, the only honourable thing to be done, though I don’t 
give him the credit of it. The elder Miss Blake seems to be 
a very right thinking penson, and to have behaved very well. 
She has foi’bidden him to come to the house, or to write to her 
niece for the present. She told him she was extremely anxious 
that no rash promises should be made, which could only lead to 
repentance and disappointment afterward. I have always 
believed her to be a very upright, proud pei'son, and I can 
imagine she would be very unwilling to allow her niece to enter 
a family where her presence would be felt to be a disgrace. 
She would prefer any other lot, however hiunble or lonely, to 
tliat. It w'Jis, doubtless, a feeling of this kind which preventetl 
her forming any marriage connexion herself.” 

“ Of course it w'as,” said Cecil j “ I understand her. But 
Elsie, our poor Elsie, she is not proud or strong-minded. 
Loneliness and neglect will not be tolerable to her. Oh, why 
should she have to bear them 1 Wliy must she be punished for 
other people’s sins 1 ” 

“It is inevitable," Mr. Pieirejwint said, “and right too. 

‘ The sins of the fathera,’ you know-” 

“O uncle, don’t!” cried Cecil, the tears starting into her 
eyes. “ That is just one of those things that go down into one’s 
heart like a knife. I know it is true and just as it is meant 
there, only when it is applied in a case like this it does seem so 
terrible.” 

“There are many terrible things in the world one has to 
face,” answered Mr. Pierrepoint; “ and no good ever comes of 
shutting one’s eyes to them. Your father is a man of experi¬ 
ence, and will, you will find, take the same view thatl do.” 

“ But did Steenie promise to be guided by Papa 1 That is 
another thing I can’t midcrstand. Such a question as this, I 
should have thought, a man must decide for himself It will 
be very unlike Steenie to let Papa decide for him.” 

u 
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“He did not promise; but I reckon very much on your 
father’s influence over him. In fact it rests with your father, 
for without my consent and assistance, Steeuie cannot possibly < 
marry for years to come ; and 1 have engaged to abide by your 
father’s decision, whatever it is.” 

“ But even if they can’t marry for years to come, they might 
be engaged and wait. Steenie is sure to get on eventually, 
either at the bar, or in some career that will open out for him 
if he goes abroad with Papa. That is what I exjject they will 
decide to do,” Cecil said, a little maliciously. 

" It would be a miserable mistake,” groaned Mr. Pierrepoint. 

“ Do you wish Steenie to cut himself off from all his frienck and 
ruin his proBjiects for life 1 Would you have him take his father- 
in-law to live with him when he comes out of prison; and am I 
expected to open the Rectory to them, and let them come herel 
I wonder that you can think calmly of such a prospect.” 

Cecil did not make any direct answer to this appeal. “ If 
only my father hiul seen her,” she said musingly, affer a pause. 

“ He won’t be able even to imagine what she really ia I wish 
I were in London just now.” 

“You are taking this in a very different sjiirit from what 
I expected,” Mr. Pierrepoint said reproachfully. “ I thought 
you had your cousin’s interest really at heart. Cecil, take care 
you are not carried away by girlish interest in a love story to 
act a part you may lepent all your life. What will your feel¬ 
ings be hereafter if you use the influence you have to confii'm 
Stephen in a course of conduct that will make a lasting breach 
between him and me? You can’t tliink it right that he should 
set my wishes at nought in so serious a matter as this.” 

“No, no; of cour.se not,” cried Cecil eagerly. “I am only 
wishing it were possitde that Papa should give his opinion in 
favour of an engagement being allowed; and then you know 
you have promised to reconcile yourself to it. Was that a 
drop of rain ? Oh dear, I am afraid there is a storm coming on, 
and I want to go up the hill as soon as the lettei-s have come, to 
try if I can see Elsie Blake.” 

“ I beg you will do no such thing. I really must request 
very particularly that there may be no communication whatever 
betwren this house and the house on the hill while you remain 
here. ” 

Cecil was going to remonsti-ate hotly, when the sharp sound 
of the iwstman’s knock sent her flying through the house to 
tiikc the letters from the servant in the halL 
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“ She came back with one only in her hand. “ For me, not 
you,” she said to Mr. Pierrepoint, who met her half-way. “ Yes, 
, it is from Pajja; but there afill be nothing particuloi* in it, for 
he will never suppose I know.” 

“ Read it at all events,” said Mr, Pierrepoint breathlessly. 

Cecil tore the envelope open and glanced quickly down the 
pages. At one point her countenance fell, and she uttered a 
little sound of vexation. 

“ Well 1 ” asked Mr. Pierrepoint 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Cecil, colouiing deeply; then look¬ 
ing up aud observing an expression of anxious curiosity on her 
uncle’s face, she made a great effort and i d ied, “But I dai-esay 
you would like to read the last half page; begin here.” Slu; 
held the letter towards her uncle and re-pemsed the lines with 
him, till some tears sfairting to her eyes made her father’s words 
illegible. 

“ I begin to wish I had let you come up to London a week or 
two ago,” the letter ran. “ I know how warm my Cecil’s heart 
is, and how she throws herself headlong into her friends’ 
concerns, making herself sometimes a little more Vmsy in them 
than is quite wise or well for her own peace. I am afraid slie 
is placed in rather trying circumstances just now, which call for 
more circumspection than I can credit her with. Seriously, my 
darling, I am uneasy about you, and I wish with all my heart I 
had not let you spend this long summer in Oldbury. I don’t 
like to think of your having been made the confidant in a love 
affair which is likely to have a very painful termination. Not 
knowing how far you are involved, I cannot give you all the 
advice I should like to give. I only venture to say, be cjiutious, 
or rather be obedient. You are under your uncle’s roof; don’t 
say or do anything of which you think be would disapprove; 
and remember that this is too serious a matter for nnauthoiized 
meddling.” Tliere was a ])ostscript scribbled in a corner, which 
Cecil had overlooked at fii-st. “ I open my letter to say that on 
second thoughts I had rather you came home to me as soon as 
possible. I know Grandmamma does not like to be hurried 
into a journey, so I shall not expect to see you till the end of 
the week. We must soon plunge into the business of prepara¬ 
tions for our voyage to China, and you will have more than 
enough to do and think of. Stonie will write to his father to¬ 
morrow, and so shall I. We are having a great deal of talk 
about the secretaryship and other things. When wo have 
eome to any conclusion, we will write.” 
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Mr. Pierrepoint was sui'prised to see a rovind blot fall on the 
))aper as he finished reading, and looking up he spied anothw 
on its way down Cecil’s cheek.” 

“My dear,” he said, “I thought you would be glad of a 
summons to liondon. You wished you were there a few minutes 
ago." 

Cecil dashed the moisture from her eyes. Of course it was 
uot to be expected that any one should understand what great 
]min the least shade of blame from her father gave her, or how 
deeply she was troubled by the prospect of a difference of 
opinion arising between herself and him. 

“ Grandmamma will take a week to make up her mind about 
going,” she said. “ It wiU be too late for me to do any good 
when I get there ! ” 

“I don’t know what you mean by doing any good,” Mr. 
I’ierrcpoint observed stiffly. “ You always profess to have un- 
liounded confidence in your father’s goodness and wisdom, I 
should have thoiight you would not have presumed to seek to 
influence his judgment in any way.” 

“ I am not to have the chance; I am ordered to do nothing,” 
she said a little huskily, as she drew the letter from her uncle’s 
hands and crushed it down with an impatient gesture to the 
Imttom of her pocket. She had never served any letter of her 
father’s so before. 

Mr. Pierrepoiut passed on to his study, I’elieved of one-half 
of his load of apprehen-sion, and Cecil flew' upstaii-s to her 
gmndmother’s room to irnpait the news of tlieir summons to 
iiOiidon, and attetnj)t to fu-guc her into an admission that she 
could jwssibly encounter a thrce-lioure’ railway jotiniey without 
having had an entire w'eek to think about it beforehand. 

A lengthened iliscussion of this question with Lady Selina 
did not tend to calm Cecil's tenqKir or raise her sjurits; and 
when, a few hours lat*'r, she ru-slied across the road through a 
storm of rain to call on Miss Beny, she was so unlike her usual 
bright self that that lady could not refiuin from exclaiming 
about her dejected looks the instant she entered the room. 

Cecil felt disgusfinl witli herself for her want of command of 
countenance, when, afUw mysteriously closing the door hchind 
her, Miss Beiry looked up into her face and began— 

“ Ah, my dear, 1 see it is all true! You have heard the 
teiTible new's almut the Blakes as well as I. I thought I read 
it in your face as you w'ere crossing the street, and now I am 
sure." 
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“ What terrible news f ” said Cedi “ Let me take oft my wet 
cloak and hat, dear Elderberry, and pray, piay don’t look so 
doleful You know I always tell you never to believe half or a 
quarter of what you hear in Oldbury.” 

“ But, my dear, I am afraid you do believe this report about 
the Blakea Oh, I have had such a dreadful afternoon ! When 
I saw Miss Tomkinson coming up the street through the heavi¬ 
est of the thunder-shower, my heart misgave me; for you know 
people don’t come out in such a storm—at least not in Oldbiuy 
. —unless they have a gi*eat deal of very bad news to tell 1 
thought of all the accidents that might possibly have happened. 
Whether it was the powder-mills on the other side of the river 
that had been blown up and eveiybody killed; or good Mrs. 
Adams taken in an apoplectic fit; but nothing half so terrible as 
what I did hear came into my head. I don't think I have ever 
been quite so miserable in my life. Apart from my affection for 
the parties concerned, there is the sense of responsibility. 1 
shall feel all my life, and I am sure Mra. Lutridge will always 
say, that it has been almost all my fault. I ain afraid, in ray 
agitation, that I said more about that part of the subject to Miss 
Tomkinson than was quite pnident.” 

“ About what part?” asked Cecil, fairly jmzzled. 

“ About all that went on in this room a few weeks ago which 
did not stiikc me so much at the time, beca»ise of my having 
you, my dear, so thoroughly fixed in my head for Stephen 
Pierrepoint. Now I will confess something to you that troubles 
me a good deal—something I said myself. They were standing, 
your cousin Stejdien and Elsie Blake, on the opjsjsite side of the 
table there, hdking together one evening, as I am soriy to say 
they were very much in the habit of doing, and I had just 
finished knitting a pair of socks, and was measuring the two to¬ 
gether to see how they matched, and I said aloud, ‘ To be sure, 
what a handsome well fitted pair they were,’ and your cousin 
looked up at me in the comic^ way he has, and said, ‘ Thank 
you, Elderberry; you really think so, do you 1 ’ My dear, do 
you know I believe now that he meant, not the socks, but him¬ 
self and Elsie, and it does give me such a pang to-day to think 
it was, perhai)8, that foolish sjKiech of mine that put the whole 
thing into his head.” 

'‘Miss Tomkinson has been talking scandal about my cousin 
and Elsie Blake, then 1 ” said Cecil. “ She is the most arrant 
gossip in Oldbury. You may be sure she says a great deal 
more than she knows to be true.” 
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“ If 1 could but think so; but it was not so much about the 
young people she talked, though of couise it is their engagement 
that makes the other revelation so terrible. It is this dreadful 
discovery that has come out about the Blakes she has been 
confiding to me. I can hardly put it into words; but it seems 
tliat we have been deceived in them all along. They are not 
Blakes at all; they have another name, of which Ikey have 
reason to be ashamed. Mr. and Mrs. Blake have a son still 
living of whom we have never heard; he is Elsie’s father, and 
Miss Tomkinson says he is actually in prison now, convicted of 
a crime—Miss Tomkinson says pamcide; but I have been 
thankfully reflecting, since she left, it can’t be quite that, for old 
Mr. Blake is certainly alive. Still, I am afraid it may be some¬ 
thing neai'ly as bad, for Mrs. Lutridge has had several attacks 
of p^pitation, and says that if mu^erers’ families are to be 
allowed to flock to Oldbury there will be no knowing when we 
are safe.” 

“ Where did all this cniel gossip spring from ? ” said Cecil in 
despiair. “ I hope, dear Miss Bei-rv, you will do all you can to 
pievent its spieling in the town. Time or untrue, think how 
cruel it is towards the Blakes for their neighbours to be circu¬ 
lating tales agaimst them while poor old Mrs. Blake is dying. 
What buidness is it of anybody’s in Oldbury 1 " 

“My dear, the Blakes have been living in Oldbury sixteen 
years, and wo see them every Sunday at church. It is not to 
lie expected that we should not talk about them. It seems that 
Mrs. Lutridge has long had suspicions, and that they have been 
confiimed in an extraordinary manner through the instrument¬ 
ality of Dr. Tomkinson, who is now staying in the to-wm. He 
was called in to visit Mrs. Blake, and lie recognized her and 
Miss Blake. He is doctor in one of the convict prisons, and he 
has actually seen them theio—Mrs. Blake and Margaret in 
prison—^witli his own eyes! Oh, dear! Miss Tomkinson 
thought it her duty to acquaint Mrs. Lutiidge with the cir¬ 
cumstance at once; and yesteiday, after having inquired and 
learned further jmrticulars, she called on the Bodleys, and on 
several other families, and, my dear, I am afraid there is no use 
in hoping that the Oldbury people can be kept from talking 
about it, though every one seems to agree that no one but Mrs. 
Lutridge should venture to si>eak on the subject to poor Mr. 
Pierrepoint. It is terrible for him. His son engaged to a 
miuderer’s daughter 1 It is enough to break his heart—and all 
our hcai-ts j and when I think that it was at my house it all 
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happened—I don’t, of course, mean the muider, but the en¬ 
gagement—do feel as if I sliould never be able to hold up my 
head again." 

“ You think only of yourself and of my uncle; you do not 
seem nearly as sorry for Elsie Blake as I ^ould have expected. 
I think you are very unfeeling, Elderberry,” cried Cecil, who 
was by this time worried into an aggi-essive state of temper that 
made it a relief to find fault with some one. 

This startling accusation drove Miss BeiTy to a fresh flood of 
tears; and when Cecil, repentant, attempted to console her, slie, 
too, broke down utterly, and gave way to such a despairing fit 
of weeping that Miss Berry became thoroughly alarmed on her 
account. 

“ Let me go !” Cecil said, when by a great eflTort she had suc¬ 
ceeded in calming herself. “No, I don’t want any sal-volatile 
or anything! I am not ill, I am only silly. Please understand 
that I am thoroughly ashamed of my.self for going on like this, 
and that you are not to think anything of it, or di-aw conclu¬ 
sions. I will come again to-morrow and behave better. You 
see it has done raining, and nothing will really do me good now 
but the air.” 

The wet steeets were vei’y still and empty when Cecil came 
out into them, and instead of turning in at the Rectory gates 
she walked on at a biisk pace down the lower part of the town 
out on to the road, till she came to the bridge over the Idle. 
There was nobody on it this afternoon. It was such a relief to 
her to be out of the house, and to fool the wind blowing freshly 
on her face, that she could not helj) lingering. She leant on the 
jiarapet of the bridge and looked down into the dark turbid 
water. 

It had ceased raining, but heavy storm-clouds were rising 
from the west, and spreading themselves over the sky. Fitful 
gusts of wind came every now and then, and raved in the tree- 
tops, and tossed withering leaves and dead branches down into 
the river. The gloom suited Cecil’s state of mind very well 
that afternoon. She let her thoughts glance back all through 
the weeks and days of the bright summer. What a time it had 
been ! and now it was over, and everything was changed. The 
wind seemed to take the last word from her lips and moan it 
out over the whole country round ; the trees tossed their arms 
in despair when it was brought to them; and the river made a 
long endless sigh of it as it rippled away under her feet. 

She was almost frighteuecl at the paiji in her own heart. 
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Yes, it was true what her &ther said. She had been uneon- 
Bciously mixing herself up too intimately in the lives of those 
two, whose hearts after all were each other’s and not hers; and 
now the blow that struck them wounded her more deeply than 
any one would be able to understand. She hardly dar^ ask 
herself why she was so very unhappy, why life looked so differ¬ 
ent to her now from what it had done when she used to cross 
that bridge in gay talk with her cousin on soft bright mornings 
and evenings in the early summer-time. It would be a never- 
to-be-forgotten summer to her; it left her very different from 
what it found her. Oh, how was it that she had allowed this 
deep disturbance to invade her soul t 

It had not all come with the knowledge of her cousin’s and 
Elsie’s trouble. She remembered that she had not been able to 
rejoice ui tlieir happiness as she had intended to do, and that 
thought gave her quite an unreasonably strong pang of remoiae 
now. She covered her eyes with her hands for a minute or two 
—there was no one to see her—^an<l breathed a silent fervent 
pnvyer in her heart that she might be j)ermitted to do something 
for her two friends; to work generously for them, and help 
them to bp faithful to each other, and that she might live to see 
tltem crowned with happiness in the end, without one thought 
of self coming in then to cloud her joy in their prosperity. She 
felt a great deal calmer and braver when she turned to walk 
home again, and managed to meet her uncle at dinner-time with 
a tolei-ably cheerful countenance. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


MES. LUTRIDQE ACTS FOR THE BEST. 

When the next morning came, Mr. Picrrcpoint rather repentcil 
having made a confidant of Cecil, for her extreme anxiety 
induct a vigilance on her part that was rather embarrassing to 
him. If she had been sympathizing fully with his wishes, it 
would have been all very well; they cotild have watched the 
post, and wished the early hours of the day away together in 
comfort As it was, it irritated him to know that she was on 
the alert to hear everything that came to his knowledge, and to 
feel that, having already spoken so openly to her, he could 
hardly refuse to gratify the curiosity he had roused. 

He heard with some impatience the drawing-room door open 
softly, just as he was opening the door of the library that he 
might catch the first sound of the jiostman’s steps approaching ; 
and when the expected knock came, he found it would be most 
dignified to stand still within the library doorway, so little 
chance was there of his Ixsing beforehand with the light figure 
that flew down the stairs and laid hands on the letters befora 
the postman had finished slipping them into the box. 

“ I know I ought not to have done it,” Cecil said apologetic¬ 
ally, as she handed him his letters in at the door; “but 1 
thought there might be a little line for mo from Papa or 
Steenie, and I was in such a huiry to get it. They are all for 
you to-day.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint’s habitual graciousness failed him just then. 
He took the letters in silence, and closed the study door in 
Cecil’s fiice. 

She was too unhappy to be angry. She walked up and down 
the hall, and sat on the stairs watching the study, in the hope 
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that her uncle would come out and speak to hhr, or at all eventa 
that she should read on his face the character of the news he had 
j’eceived. What a long, time he was studying the two thick 
letters she had handed him in! Cecil roamed about the house 
twisting and wringing her small hands with impatience. It was 
raining heavily again, soft, jwrsistent, melancholy rain, and she 
could not refresh herself by lunning out into the garden. She 
wandered into the breakfast-room at last, and looked mechanic¬ 
ally out of the window. Presently a tall, imposing figure, 
cloaked, clogged, and umbrellaed, appealed in the distance of the 
empty wet street. No mistaking Mrs. Lutridge, or hoping that 
it was not the Rectory she was bearing down upon. Cecil took 
her resolution at once. 

She walked straight to the library, entered without knocking, 
and closed the door behind her. Mr. Pierrepoint was seated at 
his desk, his head resting dejectedly on his hand, and several 
sheets of jiaper spread out before him. Cecil went up and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Please don’t be angry with me. Uncle,” she said: “ I have 
not any right to ask ; but won’t you tell me what they say— 
what my father Siiys at least?” 

“ Your father says just what I should have expected him to 
say,” Mx'. Pien*e|)oint answered, mther sharply; what any man 
of sense and experience must say. He knows the history of 
the Le Fevre family very well. He remembers the trial of 
this girl’s father, and the great public indignation roused against 
him at the time by the disclosui-es that came out. He con¬ 
siders that I liave every right to refuse my consent to my son’s 
luaiTying the daughter of such a man—that 1 ought indeed 
to set my face against it ; since Steenie is too young, and, 
at present, not in a state of mind to judge what is for his real 
good. If 1 can prevent it, he must not be allowed to saciifice 
himself.” 

Cecil’s eyes had become fixed, while her uncle was speaking, 
on an unopened letter, directed in Steplicn’s handwriting, which 
lay on the desk, and she hardly heard the last sentence. 

“ Oh 1 ” she could not help exclaiming, “ there is a letter! 
Steenie has written to her.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pierrepoint discontentedly, “it seems that 
her aunt has entreated him not to attempt any communication 
with her as long as my consent to their engagement is withheld, 
an<l he actually wants me to take this letter to her myself, to 
secure her being allowed to receive and answer it.” 
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“ Then he does not mean quite to give her up 1 ” said Cecil 
eagerly. 

“ What he means just now will prove <rf very little conse¬ 
quence in the end. He cannot many her at present, and it 
appears that her Mends have sufficient principle not to allow 
her to enter into an engagement unsanctioned by me. What¬ 
ever promises for the future he may have made in that letter had 
much better have been left unwritten. Yes, you may read 
what he says to me if yon like; he does not write in an undutiful 
sj>irit, but it is an extremely distressing and perplexing letter 
to me." 

Cecil took the closely written sheets firom her uncle’s hand, 
and read rapidly, for her eare told her that the threatened 
interruption was imminent now. As she devoured the pages 
her heart beat faster and faster, and tears kept rushing up and 
inconveniently blinding her eyes. She liked the letter, every 
word. It was just what she would have expected Steenie to 
write, from her inmost knowledge of him, and yet it moved her 
strangely, as earnest words will when they come from a person 
who usually shows the lighter part of his character only. 

In her breathless haste, it was rather the sense than the 
words slic gathered. Stephen did not make light of the objec¬ 
tions to his engagement which his father felt so strongly. He 
even said that if he bad known all he now knew at the begin¬ 
ning of his attachment to Elsie, or even before he had spoken 
to her, he should have felt it his duty to keep out of her way. 
It might possibly have been better for him if he had known 
earlier. He would not say that it was not a great misfortune 
to have given his heart to one whose life was shadowed with so 
terrible a calamity. But he had done it, and now he could only 
abide by the consequences of his own act. She was not guilty, 
though the consequences of guilt rested on her, and he lov^ 
her well enough to wish to bear them with her. He did not 
exjiect his father to feel with him, or to give him credit for as 
much resolution and constancy as the course he had determined 
on called for. He did not venture to ask him to sanction either 
a marriage or an engagement between them at present, and he 
knew that Elsie’s friends would not t)ermit her to pledge herself 
to him without such sanction ; but he had written to tell her 
that he should consider himself bound to her as long as she was 
free, and that she might trust him to claim her again as soon as 
lie was in a position to marry, if her feelings towards him did 
nut change in the meantime. He had also, he said, offered to 
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remain in England, instead of going abroad, if she wished it. 
Having written this, and meaning to abide bj her decision on 
that point, he thought it right &at his father should know 
what he had done; and he believed that he would not blame 
him when he came to think it over, however strong his first dis¬ 
approval might be. There was more that Cecil could only glance 
at. Something about Margaret Blake’s honourable scruples, 
and his fears lest she should prevent Elsie from writing her 
wishes freely to him, if Ms letter came to her in any other way 
than through his father’s hands ; and then came a very earnest 
appeal to his father to be kind to Elsie, and to spare Margaret’s 
pride as much as he could if he were admitted to an interview 
with them, when he called to deliver the letter. 

A peremptory tap at the study door came before Cecil’s eyes 
had quite travelled down to the end of the last page. She laid 
her band on the door to keep it shut while she restored the 
sheets to their envelope and laid the letter within Mr. PieiTe- 
yioint’s writing-desk. She could not bear the thought of Mrs. 
Lutridge’s eyes resting on it. 

“ Uncle, I think he is right,” she said. “ I call it a noble 
letter. You will let Elsie have hers ? You will do what he 
asks?” 

“ He is very inconsiderate towards me,” Mr. Pierrepoint said. 
“ It is putting me in a most painful ]K)sition. I had much 
rather not be brought into pcraonal communication with these 
])eople, and my seeing them just now will occasion a gi'eat deal 
of gossip and misconception in the town.” 

There was an expression in Cecil’s eyes, still fixed on his face, 
that Mr. Pierrepoint did not at all like. A flash of indignation 
showing through their tciU's: “ H ow can you think so much of 
how it affects yourself 1 ” the eyes said. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was not accustomed to have his self-regardful 
speeches received in that fashion ; to most of his friends, it was 
an acknowledged fact tliat there was nothing in the world of so 
much consequence as the maintenance of his influence in Oldbury. 
Cecil’s reproachful look touched him, but only enough to make 
him cross. 

“ I think,” he observed, " that you had better stand out of 
the way, and allow the person who has been waiting some time 
at the door to come in. I really have not any more time to 
give up to you this morning. There are other things besides 
our own private concerns to be attended to.” 

Cecil escajied the minute the door was opened to admit Mi-s. 
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Latridge, and that lady Ivorat in, too full of vhat she had to 
say to notice Miss Bussel’a hasty departiire. 

The sympathy expressed in Mrs. Lutridge’s face vas not 
altogether ungrateful to Mr. Pierrepoint, irritated as he was by 
Cecil’s unexpected opposition. She came in holding out both 
hands for Mr. Pierrepoint to shake. 

“ Dear Mend,” she began, “ you see what a day it is, but I 
could not allow the rain to keep me away from you an hour 
longer. How my heart has been bleeding for you and for our 
dear Stephen during the last two days! All over the town 
there is nothing talked of but this dreadful disclosure about the 
Slakes, and the misery which your son’s unfortunate attachment 
to that poor girl must occasion you. Confirmation of Dr. Tom- 
kinson’s story appeal's to rise up on every side, and the whole 
place is in a most painful state of agitation. How does Stephen 
l>ear it 1 ” 

“ He is away in London at present,” said Mr. Pierrepoint; 
“ let us put him out of the question altogether. Cannot you do 
anything to stop the reports you speak of 1 True or untrue, it 
is great cruelty to the Blakes that such rumours should be 
spread abroad just now, when they have already sufficient 
trouble upon them.” 

“ My dear friend, I feel for the Blakes as deeply as you do, but 
when I consider the peril to which our dear families have been 
exposed, I cannot but rejoice that we have been undeceived in 
time. I shudder to think what might have happened. I have 
liad fears—I don’t mind confessing it to you now—serious fears 
on my dear Richard’s account; and in looking back I remember 
a jieriod when you yourself were drawn into a degree of in¬ 
timacy, which might have led-perhaps I am going too far 

in aslang you to imagine what the result at that time might 
possibly have been.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint made a hasty movement in his chair and 
muttered some incoherent negiitivcs, which Mi'S. Lutridgo in¬ 
terpreted into a refusal even to imagine the result she hinted 
at; and warned from this old subject of speculation, she reverted 
to the state of public opinion in Oldbury respecting the Blakes, 
upon which she had called to deliberate. 

Mr. Pierrepoint interrupted her now and then to put in a 
word or two of excuse for the conduct of the Blake family in 
concealing their antecedents from their Oldbury neighbours, or 
to recall to her recollection the various attempts to induce them 
to take part in the society of the place, which they liad strenu- 
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oosly resisted when they first came to the town. Yet even 
while he was defending them from unjust blame, his vexation 
and dismay grew stronger and stronger. It was an intense 
annoyance to him to hear his son’s name mixed up in the flood 
of exaggerated talk and gossip which Mrs. Lutridge poured into 
his ear. He glanced at the letter on his desk, and disliked the 
thought of the task Steenie had imposed on him more than ever. 
At last Mrs. Lutridge rose to go ; and just as she was shaking 
hands, her eyes fell on the letter addressed to Miss Elsie Blake, 
in Stephen’s handwriting, which lay on the desk. Her eyebrows 
and eyelids elevated themselves to theii* utmost capacity. 

“ Oh! ” she exclaimed (for there was no impertinence to 
which intense curiosity, mingled with spite, could not tempt 
her). “ So he does correspond with the young lady! I am 
sorry for that. I was in hopes, from what you said, that things 
had not gone quite so far. I do feel for you, it is a most disas¬ 
trous business indeed." 

“ No, no; there is no coJTespondence," said Mr. Pierrepoint 
hastily, “ and I hoi>e you will contradict any gossip of that kind 
you may hear as decidedly as possible. I do not deny that 
there has been a ceitain degree of attachment, such as will aiise 
when young {leople are thrown together; but I must do Miss 
Blake the justice to say that she is far too upright a j)erson to 
sanction anything between her niece and my son of which I 
disapprove. StejAen is most pxobably going abroad with his 
uncle shortly, an4 this is a farewell letter which he has requested 
me to convey.” 

“Indeed! and you will actually see her! What a painful 
task for you, my dear friend; and how Imble to be misconstrued. 
Do you think that you are the best person,to do it? Is it not 
exposing youi-self to unnecessary agitation and persuasion? 
Could I not sj)are you the painful scene by undertaking the 
delivery of this letter myself? I shall pass the house on my 
way home, and I was thinking of calling and insisting on an 
interview with some member of the family, that I might give 
them a friendly word of warning about what is now being said 
against them in the town, and counsel them as tO what their 
condupt ought to be in the present painful crisis of their a&irs. 
I should have no objection to see the young lady too; I would 
make a point of it. I would speak to her just as I should do if 
my own precious only son’s interests were concerned—affec¬ 
tionately and faithfully, as I hardly think it would be possible 
for you to speak. Shall it not be as I say ? ’’ 
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Mr. X*ieiTepoint did not answer immediately, and Mrs. 
Lutridge stretched her hand over his shoulder, and lifted the 
letter from the desk. 

“ Yes,” slie said, “ you feel with me that this is best, and I 
need not say how thankful I am of an opportunity of sparing 
you. It will not be the first time that I have taken on my¬ 
self to act as a mother might do in what concerns our dear 
Stephen.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint stood‘irresolute, with his eyes fixed on the 
letter, silently watching it on its way to the leather reticule, 
already stuflfed with pajiers, in which Mrs. Lutridge was pre¬ 
pared to engulf it. Just as the steel mouth opened to snap it 
up, he put out his hand to stop it. Mrs. Lutridgo dropped the 
letter in, and brought the steel lips together with a sounding 
snap. 

“ Yes, my acting for you in this matter will save a great deal 
of publicity and scandal. You would probably not have been 
received the first time you called—^yon would have had to make 
repeated visits; and it is not as if you were in the habit of 
going to the house. It is yeara since you have been uittnii 
their doors. They have actually sent for the cleigynuin of the 
district church to administer the Sacrament to Mrs. Blake since 
she has been ill. What stronger proof of a guilty conscienct^ 
towards you could they have given ? ” 

“No, no, not that; their conduct towards me is entirely 
blameless,” said Mr. Pierrepoint quickly. “But it is true 
enough that circumstances have occurred which may well make 
Miss Blake prefer to receive this communication from you 
rather than from ma I may timst you to make her understand 
that the letter is sent with my knowledge and consent, and to 
let her know that I do not blame her or her niece in the smallest 
degree for anything that has passed.” 

“ You may depend on me to act with true kindness and dis¬ 
cretion. I am not one of those selfish people who, from a 
cowardly fear of tfiking responsibility on themselves, refrain 
from acting in their neighbours’ concerns when they can be of 
service. I wonder what state Oldbury would be in hf I were 1 ” 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not seem disposed to enter into that 
question just then. He shook hands almost in silence, and in 
another moment Mrs. Lutridge found hereelf outside the house, 
with hei* umbrella and her cloak and the soaking rain. She did 
not immediately turn her face homewai-ds; the lain did not 
daunt her. She preferred a very rainy day for calling on her 
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friends. She liked coming into their houses with damp face 
and hair, and dispersing the drippings of her cloak-and umbrella 
over their sanded floors or neat carpets. It carried an impres¬ 
sion of self-devotion to their minds, which must, Mrs. Lutiidge 
considered, greatly add to the edification of her visits. 

She was far t(» wet and uncomfortable looking to-day to 
think of going home quietly; and there were the Miss Tom- 
Idnsons at the other end of the town, who would be quite 
as grateful to her for coming to them through the rain, and 
giving them the earliest information of her interview with Mr. 
Pierrepoint, as her self-love demanded. 

Perhaps she might even tell them about Stephen’s letter, and 
edify them with a foretaste of the adyice she meant to season it 
with when she gave it to Elsie—shrinking, timid, dove-eyed 
Elsie, whom it would no doubt be well to warn against attempt¬ 
ing froslj conquests, now tliat her first prize was slipping away 
from her. Mrs. Lutridge thought out some very judicious and 
vigorous sentences as she trudged resolutely along. 

There was a narrow little street running by the river-side, 
the opening of which had to be pas.sed before you came to the 
bridge, beyond which the Tomkinsons’ house was situated. 
Some of the poorest people in Oldbury livefl thera, and among 
the wretchodest of their houses Margaret Blake might be some¬ 
times seen coming in and out. They were the only houses she 
had ever entered in Oldbury but her own. She chanced to be 
just returning from one of these visits of mercy when Mrs. 
Lutridge reached the corner of the street. That vigilant lady’s 
eye fell upon her while she was still distant some paces, and 
scanned her curiously as she approached. The hood of her grey 
cloak was drawn over her bonnet, and the struggle with the 
wind and rain had given a temi)oniry animation and colour to 
her face, which brought back to it, for the moment, a good deal 
of the jieculiar proud licauty of which Mra. Lutridge had hated 
the sight when it bad firet stiirtled Oldbiny, and been a topic of 
remark to eveiybody. "What a firui light step she had ! She 
was holding her head higher than usual, as if some proud or 
defiant thought was in her mind. Mre. Lutridge looked at her 
with amazement. Was this the way in which she, who was 
cieating so much disturbance in the place, bore the disafiection 
of all her neighbours 1 Such an unbecoming spirit deserved to 
be taken down and humbled. 

Margaret had in fact undergone a gr-eat deal of agitation that 
morning. In the course of her visits she had become aware of 
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tbe suspicion and ill-will that was being excited in the town 
against herself and her family, and Mrs. Lutridge’s name had 
been mentioned to her as the author of reports which she feared 
would sooner or later drive them away from Oldbury. 

Her heart was very full of indignation against the pei-son 
who had wantonly brought tliis new calamity upon tliem, and 
she was in no mood for amicable conversation when she 
perceived that Mrs. Lutridge was lingering for the jiurpose of 
intercepting her at the comer of the road. 

She attempted to slij) j)ast with a haughty bend of the head, 
but Mrs. Lutridge stood full in the path and laid a hand on her 
arm. 

“ Miss Blake, excuse my stoj)])ing you, but I have a question 
of importance to ask. Ai’e you aware that I have myself called 
four times at your house within the last two days, and been 
radely denied admittance, though I sent in an express message 
that I was anxious to speak privately with you.” 

“I did not know tliat you had given yourself that trouble 
so often,” said Margaret quietly. “ Our servant has orders to 
expliun that we do not receive visitors. If sire did irot make 
the message clear to you, I am sorry.” 

“ But, Miss Blake, sui-cly there ar-e exceptional circumstarrees. 
I do not look on myself altogether in the liglit of an ordinary 
visitor. I called yestei’day, aitd I propose to conre to your 
Irortse again to-day, to speak to you in a friendly sjririt oir 
matters which deeply concerar youi'self and your family ; and I 
must say that I corrsidci' that 1 deserve more corrrteous treat¬ 
ment than to have the door closed in my face.” 

“ I will not keep yort stirnding longer in the rain, as it is 
quite useless for us to discuss the qrrestion,” Margarrrt inter¬ 
rupted, with another haughty bow and an attempt to move 
forward, which M I's. Jaitridge circumvented by tightening her 
grasp on the arm she held. 

“ But, Miss Blake, a moment’s patience. I really must 
insist on your hearing me. I have a very special occasion 
to see your niece. I am entrusted with a communication 
to her from Mr. Pierrepoint, whose house I have just left, and 
who is, as you will easily imagine, much concerned at ceitain 
events that have recently transpired. I have promised to 
deliver it to her myself, and I cannot snpjmse that you will 
have any objection to her seeing me. I shall call about an 
hour hence, and I trust that by that time you will have given 
your servant oi’dei's to admit me, and that I shall not again 

B 
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have the annoyance of being turned away from your door— 
a thing, Miss Blake, to which, I can assure you, I am wholly 
unaccustomed in Oldbiiry.” 

Margaret’s large eyes flashed. “ I advise you not to trouble 
yourself to call,” she said. “ You will certainly not be 
admitted. I deny your right to speak to me on matteis which 
concern myself or my family. I cannot prevent your saying 
what yon jdease of us out of our house, but you certainly shall 
not speak to any one within it. I shall carefully guard my 
niece from receiving any communication from any one through 
you. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Lutridge’s detained hand was iwiialysed by absolute 
amazement that any one should have the audacity to speak t<» 
Jier in such a tone, and to look at her wi^h such haughty eyes. 
Margaret shook her off unceremoniously, and proceeded on her 
way up the hill. Mrs. Lutridge sfcired after her for quite a 
minute before she could believe that she was actually gone and 
did not mean to'come back to apologize, and then she turned 
round and continued her walk towm-ds the bridge isi a vein- 
bewildered state of mind. Never had she been so addressed 
since the day when slie married Mr. Lutridge, and became, in 
virtue of his wealth and her own determination, the leading 
lady in Oldbury. Could it retilly be Oldbury where 
such an insult had been offered to her ] She began to wish 
heartily that she had not so eagerly undertaken the delivery of 
this letter. She did not like the thought of exposing herself to 
Margaret’s rudeness figain ; aud yet it would be very disagrei-- 
ablc, after all she had said, to return it to Mr. Pierropoint, and 
confess her fiiilura By the time she had reached the bridge 
she was in sueb a breathless state of agitation that she wm^ 
obliged to pause for a moment, and loan against the parajiet to 
recover herself. She slipjied her hand into her reticule, and took 
out Stcenic’s letter. She dislil-tnl the look of it now as much 
as Mr. Piorrc]»oint luul done ; and then, after all, who could 
say what was in it? She ])ut down her umbrella—it was 
hardly raining at all now—and held up the letter against the 
light. The envelope was large and thin, and the writing 
distinct, and her eye deciphered a sentence or two that made it 
seem by no means the sta-t of farewell letter Mr. PieiTciJoint 
had implied it was. What a shame if the Blakes and his son 
were deceiving him ! 

He was not a very strong-minded man, and Mrs. Lutridge 
had known him give way before in matters where his son was 
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concerned, and act against her most strenuous advice. Suppose 
it should be so ag^n. If the Blakes should triumph after all, 
and Elsie reign at the Rectory, in the position about which 
Mrs. Lutridge had at one time or another woven so many Ausions! 
Oldbury would not be tolerable as a residence if s\ich an event 
as that came to pass; and yet it might hapjam if the letter she 
held i-eached Elsie Blake unaccompanied with any tidvice from 
her. It would be a thoTistind times better for every one 
concerned if she never got it—a great deal move what Mi'. 
Pierrepoint really wished. Half unconsciously, as this thought 
passed through her mind, her lingers relaxed their hold on the 
envelope; an opportune little gust of wind came. It was all 
done in a moment. There was a white square of paper flattering 
over and over in the air far holow the reach of her outstretched 
hand, which made a desperate clutch to regain it. A white spot 
on the water beneath, le.ssening, lessoiiing, lessening, as it rose 
and fell on sncce.ssive wavelets, till Mrs. Lntridge’s straining 
eyes could discern it no longer, anil thmi no trace of what had 
happened anywhere.—nothing lo be seen by stnniig down over 
so intently at the gui'gliiig, hurrying liver, which was not at 
all likely to bring back anything that had lieon once cntnisted 
to its keeping ! A large drop of min falling jiluniji on Mrs. 
Lntridge’s nose roused her from Ikm- stnpified gaso at last. She 
slowly put up her umbndla, and resumed her walk. 

“It was an accident,” she said to herself; “but oven if 
it had not been, I should consider that, under the circumstances, 
and after the manner in wliieh Miss Blake treated me, I 
was quite justified in taking upon myself to act for the be.st. 
Oh no, I don’t feel the least iinea.sy. I am quite satisfied that 
it is the best thing for all paitics that could have liapjauied.” 

A long courac of acting for the best in other people’s concerns 
liad brought Mrs. Lutridge’s conscience into a very quie,scent 
state, yet she did feel some unaccustomed prickings when 
in the coume of the' afternoon she sat down to write the result 
of her mission to Mi'. Pierrejioint. She had so much comfort¬ 
able obtuseiiess and self-suflicieney that it did not often hfijipeii 
to her to find it diiflcult to i-eudcr to others such an account of 
her doings as ministei’ed to her own complacency. To-day she 
was Buqirised to discover that she could not put the stoiy 
of the letter into any words that she liked to imagine Mr, Pierre¬ 
point reading. After several attemjits, she contented herself 
with scribbling a few hasty linos ;— 

“ I saw Miss Blake to-day, aftia-1 left you. I will tell you 
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all particulars when we meet, if you like to hear them; but if 
you should prefer not to recur to so painful a subject, I think 
you may rest in the assurance that I have done the best I could 
for all parties, and that you have been spared what would 
certainly have been an emltorKissing interview.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint received the note when he returned from a 
round of parochial visiting late in the afternoon. Cecil watched 
him go out and come in; but in comjmnction for her over- 
boldness in the morning, she did not venture to ask any ques¬ 
tions. He looked very miseiuble and woiried, and ate nothing at 
dinner. Cecil guessed that this afternoon had been a trying 
one, and was very sorry for him, though she felt too much in 
disgrace to venture on any attempt to cheer him. They hardly 
spoke all the evening. It was not till, quite late, long after 
Lady Selina had i-etired to her room, that Cecil stole back 
to the library for her writing-desk, and then took courage 
to linger an instant by her uncle’s chair, and say softly— 

“ She has had the letter, has she not 1 ” 

“Yes,” Mr. Pierrepoint answered shoitly; “and if you are 
going to write to Stoenie you may tell him so. 1 don’t fee! 
equal to writing to-night.” 

Cecil’s letter to Steenie took some time to conipose. She 
had been in the constant habit of corresponding with him, and 
had never had any dilticulty when he was away before in filling 
sheet after shiH't with ineri'y descriptions of home doings. To 
write on a gra ve subject was a difierent thing; and she felt 
<lepre.s.sed by the thought that, in spite of all her jiersistence, 
she had not been able to leam anything that he would care to 
know, that would make her poor little letter of consequence to 
him. 

“ I am in a horrible state of di.sgust with myself,” she wrote 
at last. “ 1 woi’riod my uncle witii my anxiety this morning, 
and took such lilierties that I have almost made him hate roe, 
and yet I have lenrned nothing of what yon will most care to 
l)e told. I am afraid I must confess that your father looks 
very, very unhaj>py, and tliat I don’t in the least know how to 
comfort him. 1 wish I had more sense. I almost forced him 
to show me the letters tliis morning, and now I think I did 
very wrong, and shame for my bad inannei-s has kept me silent 
to-night. I sfiw him go out and come in, and I know he took 
the letter to her as yon asked, but I have not dared to ask a 
single question about how she received it. How angry you will 
be with me. 
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“ But I think you would have been as silent yourself if you 
had seen his worried face to-night. He just told me she liad 
the letter, and that was all he said. Do you know, I think 
that, considering how unhappy he is, it was very good of him to 
let her have it at once, and that we must not quarrel with him 
for not talking about it ? The letter must have comforted her; 
I try to satisfy myself with that thought. Miss Berry calletl 
at the house late this afternoon, and heard that Mrs. Blake had 
suddenly become much worae, and is not expected to live many 
days. She thought she got a glimpse of Elsie’s head at the 
window of one of the upper rooms. That is all I can tell you ; 
and now I must go to bed. I hoi)e, meagre as this is, that you 
will like it a little bettor than getting no letter at all. Your 
father says he cainiiot write just yet.” 

Mrs. Lutridge took a very severe cold in consequence of her 
wet walk on the day of her interview with Mr. Pierrepoint, 
and suffered from its effects more severely than was usual with 
her. For some days she was restless tuid feverish, and could 
not with all her eft’oits banish the thoughts of that W'alk through 
the rain from her mind. Whenever she closed her eyes tlie 
wavelets of the Idle w'hirled and swam before them, and in her 
dreams she was always bending fmiituaiUy over the pai-a^jct of 
the bridge to catch something that floated out of licr grasp. 
She grew seriously alai*med about her own state of health. “ It 
was clear,” she obseiwed to Mi-. Lutridge, “ that at length her 
constant exertions for the welfare of her neighbours and the 
good of Oldbury were lieginning to tell upon her.” Dr. 
Tomkinson, who was called in, piescribed change of scene and 
complete relaxation from all lier onlinary occiquitions ; and, to 
the intense joy of all her daughters, Mrs. Lutridge consented to 
believe that it would bo possible for her to leave Oldbury to 
take care of itself for a while. A visit to Boulogne, which they 
had long been sti-uggling to obtain, was decided on all in a 
hurry; and on the vei-y next Sunday tlic' National School 
children exchanged congi-atulatoi-y glances with each other as 
they pointed to the Lutridges’ great red-lined pew with nothing 
more formidable than Mr. Lutridge’s meek bald head showing 
over its side. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

TUE VALLEY OF THE SIIAOOW OF DEATH. 

The first days and weeks that jiass after the advent of a great 
affliction are not by any nicans those of severest suffering. 
While grief is allo\vc<l to retain undivided sway over the heait, 
while the head is bowed low for all the waves of woo to pass 
over it, theiTs is a staise of rest in utti'.r self-abaudomneut which, 
in an .'ifter-tiine, when the struggle to .stiiud up under the bitter 
waters has begun, we look biiek upon with envy of ourselves 
Ibr havuig felt. It is a kind of death that has come into our 
Insai'ts. For a litth' while all our faculties lie benumbed and 
stUlotl; what we dread is the aw.ikojiing. We know the jain 
that is coming, but we don’t feel it just at first. We keej) it 
outside of us a little time, liolding it nieiilally at ai'ms’ length 
while we look in its terrible faci' and loam its likeness. “ Oh, ’ 
we groan, “if wci could escape having to sbind up and fight it; 
if the chill of the first touch would but strike deep enough and 
end all for us ; if we need never di ag the bleeding life up from 
the ground again and know the fid! tortmv of the wounds that 
have hardly begtni to ache yet. From this dumb stage of 
grief to the first faint glow of victory and lasaling there is a 
weary, weary I'oinl, a valley of the siiiwlow of death, which every 
one who enters in has to traverse tdonc. 

Margaret undei-stood this; she was very patient with Elsie 
in the first days of bjjwildeital misery that followed Stephen's 
dcpartiire from Oldbury. She did not make any useless 
attempts to comfort her or reason with her, or urge the duty of 
resignation ujmn her. The time for these would come, but it 
was not yet. Elsie was thankful to be let alone. It was not 
her lover only she* had lost, it was her whole life—all her 
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dreams in the past, ail her hopes and thoughts of herself in 
future—that had been shattered by a single blow. 

It was long, very long, befoi’e any coherence of thought came. 
Her recollection of the interview in the library was full of 
vague horror. She was like a pei’son in a nightmai’e dream ; 
wandering among unsightly heaps of ruins, and turning 
shuddcringly away from one dismal sight after another only to 
meet the same ghastly desolation everywhere. The mere sound 
of Margaret’s voice at times made her feel sick with pain. 
Let her be speaking of what she would, the low, quiet tones 
always seemed to Elsie to have in them the teiTible words that 
had destroyed all her happmess and killed her vexy self—as she 
believed then. 

Tlie one thing that saved her from sinking under her grief, 
was the necessity for exertion which her grandmother’s inci^as- 
ing illness laid upon hci'. 

“Miss Elsie, you must not let youi'self be ill,” Crawford 
ui'ged continually. “ Think of her who has been good to you 
ever since you were boi-n, and don’t give her the ))ain of missing 
you just the last days, when you can comfort her by looking as 
xisual. You can look ns you like when she is gone.” 

The motive for solf-rostrai iit was the strongest that could 
have been put before Elsie. She did her best, and was benefited 
by having to turn her thoughts from hei’sclf. tShe went in and 
out of her grandmother’s room, and sat long hours by her bed¬ 
side, and never omitted any of the services she had been 
accustomed to peiibrni for her; but all her efforts could not 
conceal the change that had come over her from the fond old 
eyes that never, while thei’o was consciousness in them, ceased 
to study her fwjo. 

The wistful question in her grandmother’s eyes, which her 
lips coidd not fi-ame, went down uito Elsie’s heart, and gave 
her tlie relief of a <-hiU]ge of pain. 'I’hat mute expi’ession of 
sjrmpjithy was tlie only one she could havxs borne to receive 
just then. 

One day when she was off her guard, Ixelieving her grand- 
motlier to Imj asleep, and had thrown herself down on the 
ground in a paroxysm of mental unguisli such as makes the 
body instinctively seek the lowest jxosition as the fittest to be 
in, she was startled by hearing Mrs. Blake call her name in a 
distincter tone than she had uttered for many days. 

“ Elsie, darling, come to me.” 

The stricken figure struggled to raise itself in the bed, and 
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the withered arma to siawtch themselves out to her in the old 
protecting motherly way. Elsie rose with a cry, and threw 
herself on the bed by her grandmother’s side. 

“ What can I do ? Help me,” she sobbed. The dead sullen 
weight of pain was lifted from her heart. She felt as if an iron 
band that had held her thoughts imprisoned, and prevented her 
seeking Divine or human aid, had been struck away, and she 
was free to indulge the natural yearning for sympathy and 
comfort once more. 

“ What shall I do ? How can I ever bear my life ? Tell 
me," she repeated, propping her head on her elbow, and gazing 
at Mrs. Blake’s face as if her only hojw depended on her being 
able to speak again. 

There was a painful effort, and then the trembling lips 
formed another distinct woid. “ Pray,” Mrs. Blake at last 
said, “pray.” 

Elsie laid her head back on the pillow again, and strove hard 
to subdue her sobs and moans into quietness. A sense of peace 
and rest and withdrawal out of herself crejrt over her as she lay 
by her grandmother’s side. Miu Blake’s lips continued to 
murmur indistinct sounds, and Elsie’s ear w'as so near them 
that she could, by catching a clearly uttered word here and 
thete, make out the sentence she wiis repeating over and over 
to herself. 

“ Oh, how many and great troubles and som»ws hast Thou 
showed me ! and yet-” 

Memory apimrently did not supjdy the succeeding verses of 
the psidm from which she was quoting, for she always paused 
at the same word ; but her eyes said the rest. They were 
fixed aud raisetl, seeing something, Elsie j)erceived plainly 
enough, other than what she saw—something that lay beyond 
the many and great troubles, the near {wreeption of which 
dwarfed them all now into nuitters of simple, wondering, 
childish inquiry. “ ‘ How many and great troubles hast Thou 
showed mo,’ Thou whom I perceive to have been behind them 
all, compaml to whom sorrows and joys are alike vain, 
transitory shows! ” 

Aix awfiil but sustaining sense of the I’eality aud nearness of 
the unseen came into Elsie’s heart as she watched her grand¬ 
mother’s face. 

“ You will go, and I shall he left to hear alone," she was 
tempted to murmur ; but, with her head resting against her 
grandmother’s pale cheek and her arms round her, she could 
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not feel the difference between the beginning and the end so 
very great, or count the life that lay between of so much 
importance as it had seemed a few hours before. She awoke 
out of the deadness and hardness of despairing sorrow and 
began the battle of life again. 

Mrs. Blake never spoke distinctly again after that day; but 
she watched Elsie with pitying, wistful eyes to the very end, 
and Elsie knew that her last thoughts and last murmured 
prayers were for her. It was a gradu^, silent, breatliless creej> 
ing of death into the still, shut-up house. As the days passed, 
Elsie could not help feeling that to others as well as herself 
this was an exceptional interval of time, not to be taken into 
aceount in judging of them doings. Things could not go on 
like this for ever; air and sunshine and news from the outer 
world must come at last. They wei’o not all dead and for¬ 
gotten ; people’s recollection of them could not be altogether 
blotted out; a return to their every-day course of life must 
inevitably come, and names never pronounced now would be 
heard again in her ears. Her first effort after resignation, 
which gave renewed life to her heai't, was succeeded by a little 
feeble upspringing of ho2a3. Pain and struggle came with it, 
but it was healthier than despair. She was seized with a vehe¬ 
ment longing to go out of the house and see fresh faces, and 
hear—^yes, that Avas it—just hear Stephen Pierrepoint’s name 
mentioned, and listen while peojde spoke of him as if he were 
alive and real. The way in which he had slipped fix>m her in 
the darkness of her swoon had left a very jminful impi-ession on 
her mind. Nothing, she thought, would bridge over the horror 
so well as heai-ing commonplace talk about him from ]n) 0 })]c 
who knew nothing of her misery. She Avanted to haA’^e her old 
impression of him i-estored ; when she could recall liis face as 
she had always seen it but that once, gay, courageous, happy, 
with love in his eyes when he looked at her; a sensation of 
warmth came back to her heart. She could not then believe 
that he would turn away fiom her, and leave her t(j suffer 
alone. He loved her; and what did love mean but faithfullest 
sharing together of sorrow, and joy, and pain, till life ended. 
She strove to think this, but she could never keep the happy 
recollection for long together; a vision of his face as she had 
last seen it, when he stood listening to Margaret in the library, 
always came and blotted out the other brighter picture. What 
was there in his eyes when he had looked up at last 1 What sort 
of resolution was it that had made his lips pale, and contracted 
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his bi-ows with pain? Elsie used to sit for hours by hor 
grandmother’s bed-side in a soii; of tiuace, staring into the dim 
comers of the darkened room, and trying to biiug back that 
face before her eyes and read ih 

When Margaret came Vjeliind her, as she often did, and put 
her arm round her neck and recalled her to the duties of the 
sick-room by some little word, the ellbrt to pluck her thoughts 
back, and understand what was going on round her, gave her a 
sensation of positive physical pain. There lay the still form 
on the Ijed, wJiero life was slowly, surely, noiselessly ebbing 
into eternity, aixd slie bad been letting her heart grow hot and 
restless with selfish anxieties and cares. 

“ My i)Oov child,” Mai-garet said one evening, when, during 
the day, Elsie’s restlessness bad taken the form of constant 
jwMjings backwards and forwards, and startings at every foot¬ 
fall on the gravelled walk outside the house—“ My poor 
darling, the one thing I have di t^aded for you is uncerhiinty, heart¬ 
sick, waiting for what will never come. You may not think so 
now ; but, indeed, long-contLuucd anxiety is the worst pain of 
aU. I have tried to save you from it, though, perhaps, you 
will quanel with what I have done. It is not his fault that 
lie does not come or write to you. I made him promise not to 
attemjit to draw you into an unsanctioned engagement. I 
stijmlated that he should tell his father all, and do nothing 
agiiiust his wishes. It was my duty to require this. We must 
not forget our self-respect, Elsie. We must not spread evil; I 
have always striven earnestly not to do tliat. We must be 
careful not to thnist our burdens on those who are not called 
to bear them, who can .stand aloof if they please.” 

“ But he can’t stand aloof, he loves me ! ” said Elsie; “ I 
thought so at leiist, 1 thought so.” 

“ Yes,” said Margiiret gi-.ively ; ‘‘but, my poor child, you have 
still to learn tliat love docs not mean the sauie to every one. 
There are mmiy other considerations tluit weigh with, men 
besides love. In such a case as this no ono could blame him 
for giving you up.” 

And then Margaret, taking Elsie’s hand and holding it 
fimily, as one who holds a jiatient’s haivd while a ])ainful opera¬ 
tion is endured, began for the firet time to speak to her of her 
father; a few little, low-spoken w'ords, with many pauses 
between. She talked first of his boyhood, when she had been 
the petted baby-sister, and he the admired, protecting elder 
bi'other. She told how his mother had doted on him ; how she 
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used to miss him when he w^t away to school and college; 
and how his return had always been tlie signal for festivity and 
rejoicing in their quiet studious household. Then a little later, 
after his inan-iage, how they had wondered and sometimes 
trembled a little at his sudden worldly prosf>erity. How 
rumours of the splendid gay life he and his beautiful wife were 
leading reached them in their comparative obscurity. And 
then Margaret paused for a long time, and, when she spoke 
again, took up her hi.story at a different iwint. She doseribed 
the long years of degradation and punishment, comprising 
nearly all Elsie’s life, which ho had M’orn through; told 
how terrible his remorse had been ; what an old, weaiiod-out, 
feeble man he was now, how all through his woret times of 
suffering the thought of seeing his child again, and wimiing her 
love before she should have, heard anything to turn her iiciirt 
from him, had been his one stronghold of comfort. Mai-garet 
said she had never felt it right tJiat Elsie should be kept in 
ignorance of her- fatlier’s history. She had wished to prejjiire 
her from the lii’st for tlie life of self-renunciation which (accord¬ 
ing to her views) her father’s crimes entailed on her; but there 
had been a promise made wliu'h her grandfather ami grand 
mother felt bound to keep, and she harl been obliged to acquiesce 
against her judgment. 

Elsie sat low on the ground while Margaret talked, trying 
hard to supimess the shudderings that would come over her at 
some of the W'oiffs that loll so familiarly from Margaret’s lips; 
endeavouiing to force her thoughts to take in the imag() of thiit 
n\ise.rable sin-stained man, who was the reality that lay behind 
the bright dream of an ideal father she had so often jilcjised 
heraelf with cidliug up; praying earnestly, in the pavrses of 
Margaret’s s|)eech, for strength to overcome the horror of him 
—the bitter, h.ard resentment against him as the'destroyer of all 
her happiness in life, which threatened to surge up in her heart 
and drown the pity Margaret’s words wei "0 meaid to excite. 

“ He is your father, and you arc the only person in the world 
who can comfort liim,” Margaret said. “ He can never see his 
father or mother, or me, without j-emembering what we have 
suflered through lum. "VVe only biing him pain. But he 
ho})e8 to come before you as one restored from the dead, and to 
begin a new life with you, unembittered by sojrowful memories. 
Dearest, I must say this to you, don’t let your own loss and 
pain shut your heart against him. I know what the struggle 
will be. Have I not struggled and failed often, and leanied at 
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last that victory caji only be gained in the strength of Him who 
knew how to suffer for all, and yet love all ? Is it not some¬ 
thing to have to struggle that we may enter into His Spirit, 
and Jive in the shadow of His ei-oss 1 ” 

Elsie looked up suddenly into Margaret’s face. It had not 
the still, passionless look it usually wore; there was a high 
heroic expression, almost a halo of glory resting on it. Yet it 
did not look beautiful to Elsie at that moment. She turned 
away her h(iad with a petulant movement of pain. The strain 
was too high for her just then. She looked back on Margaret’s 
life, and thought of all tlie yeai-s of it she coidd remember—^the 
silent, joyless years that had slipjied on and worn and moulded 
her face to the look it wore now. Oh, what a hai'd won victory ! 
Her soul sickened and died within her at the prosisjct of having 
to tread such a dreaiy i-ound to gain an end so far, so very far, 
lieyond her present comj)rchension. 

“ But it is dreadful,” she said, “ to think of so many people 
suffering all through their lives for one other jiorson's sin. It 
seems hard that so many should be drugged into the punishment 
who had no shaie in the sin.” 

“ Hurd, and yet hopeful, I think,” said Margaret, “ if we can 
only learn to look u[k,>u our losses and gidefs as evidence of our 
commuition in the woik of tin; Great Atoner. But I will not 
say mom to you now, deamst, for it will not help you yet; 
sushiiiiing thoughts will come to you, as they have come to me.” 
And Margaret stoojied dowji and kissed Elsie’s forehead softly, 
and they kept the rest of tlieir long night-w.atch together in 
silence. 
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Early in the morning of the next day, the moment they had 
been so long dreading came. Mrs. Blake bretitliod her last 
breath tran((uilly, and there was an end of all their loving 
tendance and anxiety for her. The change seemed so slight at 
first, that it was difficult to realize what had hapjiened. The 
full undei-atanding of tludr loss came with the painful sense of 
leisure that fell on them when the beloved face was finally 
hidden from their eyes, and the i-oom where they had been 
spending the greater part of their time was left vacant.' 

Elsie was free then to wander about tlie house, and stand 
looking at the little slit in the door through which Cecil’s letter 
had come to her with a vague thought in her mind that while 
she Wixs watcliing it there was a greater likelihood than there 
had ever been before of another letter falling through at her 
feet; and she could lean on the gai’den wall late in the after¬ 
noons, and watch the little lights springing up in the town at 
her feet, and try to make out the windows of the Rectory for an 
hour or so at a time without any one reproving her, or noticing 
what she was doing. 

She had fits of remorse for being able to grieve for anything 
but the loss she had sustained, and she missed her grandmother 
more sorely every day as the impression of the last weeks of 
Buffering faded from her mind, and her thoughts reverted to 
earlier days, wheir Mrs. Blake had been her constant, loving, 
gentle companion, and cheerful playmate. 

“How could she be thatl” Elsie asked herself. “How 
could she 1 ” 

Her grandmother’s peaceful, tender resignation was a greater 
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problem to her now than Margaret’s sadness had been in the old 
time. Sometimes, as she recalled the sweet even tones of Mrs. 
Blake’s voice, and her gentle smile that had never changeil or 
failed, she grew impatient, and almost rebelled against the 
memory, or rather against the lesson it read her. 

“ How could she have attoined to snch grace 1 How could 
sh6l” Elsie understood now, and treinlded at the thought of 
the dire struggles and terrible pains that must have been 
endured before that peace had been jvached. She felt like a 
traveller entering on a dark caveni, wliero a dim, far-off spot of 
light only seems to show the hopeless distance from the entrance 
to the end. Margaret liiul many serious anxieties, quite 
unconnected with Elsie’s, that pressed on her during the days 
that preceded and followed Mrs. Blake’s funci-aL Much 
necessary busine.ss not usually uiidertak<m V>y the women of a 
family fell on her, and she was stiuck and i)ained by the manner 
towards her of the jjeojde wth whom she had to deal. There 
Wiis a rude curiosity and want of res]ie(-t shown hex*, such as she 
liad never before had to emlurf* fi-oin Oldbury townsixeople even 
in the days of their unpopnlaiity, when tlwsy firat came to the 
town. 

Tlie churchyai'd was vtuy much ci'owded with sjxectators on 
the afternoon of Mrs. Blake’s funeral; and pre-occupied as 
.Margaret was, she overheard words and saw cm-ious looks 
directed towards them which convinced her tliat the unhappy 
circumstances of their family history hud become the subject of 
commou gossip and notoriety throughout Oldbuiy. Could it be 
the Piemqxoints’ doing, nie suspicion made Margaret very 
angry xvhcn she thought it over, and came to the conclusion 
that from no other source than this could have come the infonna- 
tion that was causuig so much excitement. Mi-s. Lutridge had 
been iictivo in spreading it no doubt, but slii! must have heairl 
the tale from one of them at fii-st. Margaret grew more and 
more hojudess on Elsie’s account, as she meditat^ on this proof 
of want of consideration foi’ their feelings, and felt impatient to 
take her aw’ay from the neighbourhood of the Pierrepoints, 
beyond the risk of encountei-s that could only bidng embaiTass- 
ment and pain. 

Other events speedily occurxed to show how unfit a place of 
residence Oldbury was for people who had a weak place in their 
history, of which its inhabitants liad an inkling. The very first 
time after the funeral that old Mr. Blake ventured out to walk 
in the road, he was annoj'ed by gixmps of children collecting to 
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stare after him, and call him by a name he had not been 
addressed by for twenty years. He had a terrible fit of nervous 
irritation when he re-entered the house, and Mai^ret was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of getting him away from Oldbury m 
quickly as possible. She had long since made arrangements for 
giving up their house in the spring of the ensuing year. She had 
alwaysfeltthatitwould notbedesmable to bring her brother to live 
in Oldbury; and now the term of his imprisonment was drawing 
to a close. The representations of friends, whose services in his 
behalf they secured during their last absence from home, had 
availed to procure a remittance of some years of his punishment, 
and they hoj>ed to have him restored to them early in tlto 
coming spring. Instead of remaining in Oldbury till witliin a 
week or two of his release, Margaret now determined to make 
the meditated change of abode at once. They had still friends 
and relations in London, on whose kindness in cases of 
emeigency they could rely. Since Elsie now knew her father’s 
history thei’e was no longer any necessity for keeping her apart 
from them, and during the days that succeeded Mrs. Blake’s 
death Margaret talked a good deal to Rlsic about her unknown 
relations, and tried to intorest her in the ]n‘ospect of seeing them 
soon. 

Elsie heard with surprise that her mothei’’s mother, Mrs. Neale, 
was still living, and that it was to her house Margaret and Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake had gone dtiring those jKiriodioal absences from 
home, which Inul for their chief object the sad visit to the 
prisoner at Dartmoor they had never tailed to make twic(^ every 
year. Mrs. Neale lived alone for the greater part of the. year 
in her house in London. 

There had always l>cen, Margaret told Elsie, a close intimacy 
between the Neales and the Lc Fevi'es, even before the 
marriage of Elsie’s father and mother liad connected them. 

The two families lived in neighbouring scpiares in London, 
and spent several weeks of every autumn together at 'Tlioresby, 
the Neales’ old rambling manor-house in Yorkshire, about 
which Elsie had heal’d, and built castles in the air in her cliild- 
hood. Margaret did not speak much of the old times, but 
Elsie gathered enough from words dropjicd here and there to 
understand the principal events that preceded the break-up of 
the family. She learned how her merry, light-hearted mother 
had been wooed and won almost before she had passed lieyond 
the years of her childhood, and how her bright butterfly life 
had been crushed out at once by the weight of the trouble that 
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came. The names of her mother’s two brothers, Walter and 
Gilbert Neale, were seldom mentioned by Margaret in her 
narratives; but one day she let Elsie know that Gilbert Nealo 
was the lover who had given her up, and in a few words told 
what the history of their love had been. How it had begun on 
his side, when he, the cleverest of the Neale family, had asked 
to share her studies with her father during one of their long 
autumn visits to Thoresby; and how in her heart it had grown 
gradually year by year, as the work for her father, to which she 
liad devot^ herself, approached completion, and she felt at lib¬ 
erty to turn her thoughts to other interests and hopes. Then, 
when she was happiest, the blow fell that divided them for ever. 
Gilbert Neale’s love for his brother had proved stronger than 
his attachment to Margiiret; from the moment of his brothei'’s 
death he had withdrawn from all intercourse with the Le Fevre 
family, and taken an active part in the investigations that had 
led to Herbert Le Fevre’s conviction and long punishment. 
“It was right,” Margaret said gravely; “right. Better for 
your father himself that his guilt should be brought to light 
and that ho should have to bear its punishment—far better and 
safer for him, than if ho had been permitted to escape. But 
oh, how thankful I have boon that it was not my husband who 
had to appear against my brother ! Gilbert would have been 
my husband then, if my determination not to leave my father 
till his work was finished had not delayed our mairiage. As it 
is, I have b<?on i)ermitted to bear the sorrow and the shame alone. 
I have not handed it down to any child of mine, or brought it 
on kindred who would have grudged the bearing it with mo.” 

Elsie hiul no answer to make to such words as those. She 
could not acquiesce, as Margaret hojH*d she would; she could 
only turn away her head to hide the blinding tears that sprang 
into her eyes. She felt that if she had been Margaret she should 
not have Issen thankful for the resolution that had prevented 
the marriage taking place while it had been possible. It would 
have been the bitterest part of her regret that the delay had 
been her own doing. For her part, she had rather have had her 
lover bound to her for ever before the blow came, and trusted 
to the str-eiigth of her own devotion not to let it divide them 
then. She would have borne the suffering so bravely with him; 
she would liave clung to him so closely, if only the right had 
l>een hers; she would have defied sorrow or shame to thrust 
them apart, if once they had belonged to each other. 

About a week after Mra. Blake’s funeral, Maigaret put into 
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Elsie’s hand a letter from her grandmother, Mrs. Neale, con¬ 
taining a very cordial invitation for them all to come np to her 
house in London, and stay with her till some fresh jdace of 
abode could be fixed upon. Margaret had WTitten to tell of 
their present discomfort at Oldbury, and to consult about taking 
lodgings for them in London; and this was her answer. 

Elsie read the letter through in silence, and her face grew 
very pale. “Aunt Margai’et—when?” wsis all she could say as 
she gave it back. 

Margaret kissed her gently. “At once, I think, dearest,” 
she said; “ there is no use lingering over what is so painful to 
us all. We shall most probably go abroad in the spring, when 
your father comes to us j we shall not take another house in 
England. This furniture and our books had better be sold here. 
Crawford will stay for a few days after us to attend to all tljo 
necessary airangernents, but we had better go. You know it 
would be torture to your ginndfather to see anything of the 
kind going on. We must take liim away with as little bustle 
of preparation as possible. Wc shall all feel better when we 
have left Oldbury. The curiosity about us, and the ill-will that 
gossiping tongues have ai’oused, are so strong just now that we 
can have neither privacy nor peace here. Yon see, dear, even 
Miss Beny, the kindest creatui’c in the world, keeps away from 
^us now, while other jieojile are rude and intrusive.” 

“It is our own fault,” .s-iid Elsie, a little bitterly. “We 
have kejrt every one away from us; we have never given our 
neighbours a chance of knowing or loving us. No wonder 
they are easily turaed against us.” 

“ We have done what we believed to bo our duty,” Margaret 
answered. “ When we first came here, youi- grandfather and 
grandmother and I agreed that we could not allow our new neigh¬ 
bours, who were ignorant of our true position, to Ije drawn into 
intimacies with us. As years passed on I began to dread for 
you tlie very trial that, in spite of my precautions, has come. 
We shall all be happier away from Oldbury now, dear.” 

During the busy days that followed, Elsie hardly realized 
what was coming. She liad a bewildered desire to stop the 
minutes from canying her onwards; but Margaret kept her 
employed. The hours slipped by, and very quickly the last 
afternoon that they were to spend in Oldbury came. 

Margaret told Elsie that she would walk down the town with 
her to call at Miss Berry’s house and wish her good-bye, and 
then visit the churchyard once more, and take a last look at the 
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giaje they were leaving there. Elsie longed to say she should 
prefer to go alone, but she had learned to be more considerate 
of Margaret’s feelings now, and she would not hurt her bv 
seemii^ indifferent to her sympathy. 

The necessary preparations for the morrow could not be 
quicHy got through, and it was getting late; the autumn 
evening was beginning to close in when Margaret and Elsie set 
out on their wdk. 

It was a still November day, with a tender grey sky over¬ 
head, and all the fields and meadows beneath stretching out 
wide and bare to the misty purple bills in the horizon. Little 
lights began to stai't up here and there as they approached the 
town. JSlsie remembered the delight and wonder with which 
she used to watch them when she was a child. Oldbury, with 
its irregularly-built sloping streets, was a prc;tty town to walk 
through in the twilight. CecU had once said it was like some 
foreign town; and immediately Elsie’s thoughts were busy 
calling up the occjision and the time when the remark had been 
made, making out whore they had all stood,—^she, and Cecil, 
and Stephen Pierrepoint,—and the look that had come on his 
face when ho had refused to allow any towji the honour of being 
compared to Oldbury, and when Cecil had rallied him on his 
sudden enthusiasm for his native ]:)laco. 

Meanwhile they had reached Miss Bm-ry’s house. The door ^ 
was opened for them by Miss Berry’s servant Caroline, in one 
of her most gi-acious moods. 

Her mistress was out. She had goii<» to spend the afternoon 
with Mrs. Adams, who w.as ill; but would they not stop in and 
wait till she came home 1 

Margaret hesitated, but Elsie passed before her into the little 
sitting-room. At all events she would wish that good-bye. It 
looked the ssimo, just the same as when she had spent such happy 
hours there. Her own little book-case, with the Gorman books 
carefully dusted, and looking bright iis if they' were in constant 
use still; the lamp, Mias Berry’s work-basket, with what looked 
like the very same ])ieco of knitting in it that Elsie knew so 
well. Elsie went u]) to o.ach of these objects, and touched them 
in turn, “Ah, good-bye, good-bye!” Her hands lingered on 
them, and clung to the sen.solesss things as if she could not 
bring her waste<l farewells to an end. 

Then she turned to the window-seat where she had sat and 
cried about nothing one foolish afternoon. She looked across 
towards the Rectory; 'it had a more wide-awake aspect than 
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usual. Some slight bustle of pi-eparation was going on tibere. 
A window in tho upper story stood wide open, and a maid¬ 
servant was putting up fresh curtains in the room. Life was 
going on there. He was coining home again, now that she was 
going away. Maigaret’s eye had jierhajis fallen on the same 
tokens too, for she begsin to be anxious to leave tho house. 

“ I am afraid we must no', wait longer,” she said; “ Grand¬ 
papa Avill be une.asy .about us if ive are not home before it is 
(^uite dark. There are writing materials on the table; I will 
write a line of farewell to Miss Beiry, and of thanks for all her 
kindness.” 

“ Oh no, no, let me write !” cried Klsie. She took the pajicr 
and pen fi-om Margaret’s hand ; but when she tried to write, no 
words at all answering to tho pas.sion of giiof in her heart would 
come to her. 

“ Good-bye, dear friend ! Good-bye,” she wrote, while the 
tears swelled in her eyes. “ ^Yo are going away from Oldliury; 
we shall never see you again; good-bye, good-bye ! 'riuiik of 
me sometimes. Talk a little alioiit me to (ildbury peojile; don’t 
let every one think ill of ns, or forget us quite. I shall never 
love any place like Oldbury—never be happy anywhere else. 
Good-bye for ever from Klsie !” 

As she linished writing, the flood-gates of long suppressed 
grief broke forth, and a. storm of tears fell down and blistcrwl 
the ])a[>er. Margaret let her wticp unrestriiinedly for .a while, 
and then came to her and ntisod her licad, which she had bent 
down on the table, and put iiw.ay her wet liair from her face. 

“ We have .another s:«d visit to j)a.y, dearest. I am sure you 
will wish to leav(! snfluaont time for tbat,” she said gravely j 
and Elsie wiis awwl into qiiietmi-ss and self-command agiiiii. 

'They hod some distance to walk before they reacluxl the 
entrance to that part of the churchyard where Mrs. Blake’s 
grave lay; but the moon had risen, and, looking down dim and 
watery through the thin clouds, sliowed them the path to the 
newly tuifod hillock. They stood side by side, looking at it in 
silence. Elsie did not weep here. Slie had shetl all her tears, 
and she had a twinge of remoi*sc for f •cling now so stupid and 
dead, as if nothing could ever be of much moment to her again. 
She stood as in a di-eam, sfciring blankly down at tho squares of 
half-dead turf lightly laid over the mound. Tho minutest 
particulars of the scene were stamping themselves on her mind, 
to be recalled with tender yearning hereafter; but now she 
seemed to herself to be stupidly unconscious of what it was that 
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lay at her feet. Margaret was far the most deeply moved. 
This was parting from Oldbury, to her, and it was a very bitter 
parting. She was leaving behind all that remained to her of 
the one tender friend and confidant who had been with her in 
all her sorrows, and whose sympathy had never failed. She 
knelt down by the grave for a few moments, and covered her 
face with her hands, then hastily gathered a few blades of the 
half-dead grass and put them in her glove. 

“ Come away,” she said when she rose from her knees; “ we 
are not leaving her behind. This is not she—it is only the 
precious outward form that will be kei)t safely and given back to 
us one day, In whatever distant place we lie down to sleep, we 
shall meet and find each other out then. Let us go. She 
would not have had us neglect one of the smallest of our duties 
to mourn by her grave.” 

They left the clnirehyard by a side gate which opened on one 
of the narrow stn'ets leading to the river. Groups of idle men 
and boys were standing about, and as Margaret and Elsie passed 
among them they were annoyed and frightened by healing their 
names spoken derisively, and by one or two oi the roughest lads 
pressing forwards to stare at them and jostle them in the path¬ 
way. Margaret drew Elsie’s hand under her arm. 

“ We ought not to have stayed out so late; but never mind,” 
she said encouriigingly, “we shall soon be in the better-lighted 
streets. Don’t let tliem see tlmt you are frightened.” 

“ There is some one following us,” said Elsie neiwously, after 
a minute or two. 

“ Don’t look back,” said Margaret: “ we shall be in the High 
ytreet soon.” 

But the quick steps—a man's footsteps—gained on them, and 
there was something in their ring that made Elsie’s heart beat 
quickly; then a tall figiire stejqM'd into sight, and a familiar 
voice addressed them. Hie wild flicker of hojic went out, and 
left Elsie to discover how veiy sick and faint the fright and 
the disappointment had made her. The moonlight showed 
plainly the elder Mr. Pierrejioint politely lifting his hat and 
addressing Margaret. 

“ You must allow me to walk by your side till you get home,” 
he said; “ there are ill-disposed people about, and it is late for 
you to walk in this pai-t of the town unprotected.” 

Margaret replied with a brief but courteous “ thank you; ” 
and when Mr. Pien;epoint went round to Elsie’s side and 
insisted on her accepting the support of his arm, she added a few 
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more words of gratitude for his opportune interference on tlieir 
behalf. She saw that Elsie was trembling so as to be quite 
unable to stand alone, and she f^t really thankful to be relieved 
from the uncomfortable situation they were in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint felt how the small fingers shook that Elsie 
placed on his arm, and a sudden rush of kind protecting fatherly 
feeling came over him towards this timid girl whom his son 
loved. He put his hand over the fiutteiing fingers, and said 
encouragingly: 

“ Don’t lie alarmed, I will take care of you till you get home.” 

Elsie looked up into liis lace, and a sudden resolution came to 
her too. She was close to the man who held her fate in his 
hands—her late, her life. She could uot plead for herself with 
him—^no, not for a tliousand lives—but she could not lie 
altogether passive; she must let him know tliat this was 
probably the last time in all their lives that they should ever 
walk side by side, and have a chance of exchanging words with 
each other—they two, who had sui'cly one strong feeling of their 
hearts in common. 

“ This is to be our last evening in Oldbury," she said: “ we 
are going quite away to-morrew, ne%'er to come back again. 
We have been paying a farewell visit to the churchyard.” 

Margiiret in Elsie’s phico would rather have died than have 
spoken such words in such a sad little jdcading voice, with 
such a look, upjiealing against the woo of leaving Oldbury, 
as that which came from under Elsie’s tear-wet eyelashes. She 
could not have spoken so herself, and her heart beat quickly 
and proudly as slie watched the efiect Elsie’s words had on Mr. 
Pierrepoint. 

He started, and there was a visible change of countenance. 
“Indeed!” he said in a tone of surpiise—jileased surprise 
Margaret thought it was. “ I had no idea of this. So soon ; 
are we losing you so soon ? I had not heard anything about 
your going.” 

“No,” Margaret answered; “it has been rather a sudden 
resolution. Various circunustimees have occun-ed which would 
make a longer residence in Oldbury painful to us.” 

Tliere was a pause of some minutes, and then Mr. Pierre- 
point, turaing away his eyes from Elsie, said slowly : 

“ I am Sony, very sorry, that anytliing should have occurred 
to distress you in Oldbury; but I confess I think you are 
acting wisely—and permit me to say, under all the circum¬ 
stances, honoiu’ably—in choosing anoAer residence.” 
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They had turned into the brightly lighted B^h Street, 
and Margaret could see Mr. ^ierrepoint’s face quite plainly. 
She scanned it as closely as she had done on a former 
occasion, and came to a somewhat similar oonclxision from 
what she read there. For Elsie’s sake she was anxious to 
know exactly bow he was disposed towards them, and as she 
finished her study of his countenance she felt that she did 
know. He was sorry for them, very sorry. She no longer 
believed that it was he who had betrayed their secret. 
He would not willingly injure tliem; he could not bear 
to see them insulted; only he had rather not see or hear 
anything about them. He wanted them to take away the 
burden of their dangers and their disgrace from contact 
with him and his. He had no imptilse moving him to 
help them to bear it. Let them make haste to pass out of 
his life, and give him and his sun leave to forget them, and 
all the )iaiu they had caused. Any slight hoj)e for Elsie that 
Margaret had entertained passfsd utterly out of her mind as 
she turned her head away. She felt tlauiktul she had acted 
with promptitude, and by taking her niece away from Oldbui’y 
!«ived her from the slights and hmiiiliaiions and weary altormi- 
tions between hope and despaii’ to which she would certainly 
have been exposed if she had been tempted to enter into a 
private engagtunent with Stephen, which must have depended 
more or lesson Iklr. Picn-epoi 11 t’.s will for its fulfilment. Any 
ju’CRcnt pain Margaret decided was better tor her than such a 
position as that. 

Occupied with the.so thoughte, Margaret walked iij) the hih 
in silence. Whoa they came within sight of their house, she 
jmiscd. 

“ ’We need not trouble jon to go farther out of your way,” 
she said; “ wc are quite .salt, here, within sight of our own 
gaisien.” 

“Nay,” said .Mr. Pieri-epoint, “let mo walk with you up to 
the house <loor.” 

There w.is a little flurry and agitation ui his voice as he spoke. 
He was debating with liimself, battling with himself, whether 
or not he should say some words be w’ished, yet dreaded ti> 
utter. He was afraid of being whirled on, in the impulse 
of speaking, to commit hims<ilf in a way he knew he should 
regret all his life afterwards; and yet conscience, and the 
»'ecollect)on that he should meet his son that evening, forbade 
liiiu to remain altogether silent. 
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Margaret held out her hand when they had reached the 
door-><^ .jp to bid him good-bye. 

He aield it a second longer than necessary. 

‘•You saw Mrs. Lutridge one day aftei’ she had been with 
rao i ” he iisked hesitatingly. 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret quickly. A warm flush rose 
to her check at the recollection of the interview, but she had no 
wish to bo drawn into an exjiression of her opinion respecting 
the impropriety of Mra. Lutridge’s interference in tlieir affairs 
just then. 

Mr. Pienepoint was baffled, but ho mmle one eflbi't inoi’e. 

“ You arc really going to-morrow 1 Have you, either of you, 
any message yon w’ould wish me to give to any friend who may 
be smqn'ised and pained to hear of your .sinlden deparfuro ? ” 

He was still holding Margiiret’s hand, but ho looked at Elsie. 
Oh ! if any word would come to her to say, any little woifl! 
But Avith ^Margaret’s eyes and Mr. Pierrci)oint’s fixed oji 
her faeo, how could she sjx-ak ? Her lips cIoa'o together. 
A great sob rose in her tliroat. If she uttered anything, 
she felt it would he a hi (tor inarticulate ciy from the pain 
she was in. 

Ma rgnrol. waited a minute, and then answered : 

“ 'We Iiiiv'c no m-.riSiig<‘, but our be.st wishes for the futui'e 
w.Jl-(ioiug of all sv’Im) .-U’e iiitoresied in us. M'e .slundd bo sorry 
to tliink that ;ii>y recollections of us should eluiid their liap- 
pine-v. or interfere with tlieii' prospects in life in .any way. 

“ Miss Blakiy I have no words to say how much 1 honour 
and tliank you,” Mr. PieiTopoint oxelaiuiod, warmly wringing 
L*t hand. 

“ Farewell,” Margaret ausuererl, rcsolntely releasing her 
ringers from his grasjy ainl turning away towards tli«^ door, not 
■ o quickly, liowevcr, but that lie had time to catch soniotliiug 
■i' the same well renK iabta’ed look and smile that had wounded 
iiim so deeply once before. 

As he walked back down the liill he Lad again a jierception 
of having been weighed in a balance and found wanting ; but 
tliis time it did not make him merely angry or indignant A 
deeper feeling had been roused ; a sense of inferiority, of weak¬ 
ness, of dissatisfaction with his own character, came over him. 
He seemed to perceive tliat a higher good than he had had 
worthiness to seize bad come near him, and that he had placed 
himself definitely on a lower levml of endeavour hy having 
turned away from it. 
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He waa by no means a stranger to self-examination. He 
constantly felt real repentance for daily misdeeds; but Ae 
glimpse of his true self which came to him through a perception 
of Margaret’s nobleness brought a deeper humiliation and more 
wholesome sorrow than any he had hitherto experienced. 

The Blakes left Oldbury early the next morning. Margaret 
drew down her veil, and would not trust heraelf to look out as 
they drove from their house to the railway station at the 
bottom of the town. But Elsie sat close to the carriage- 
window, and devoured with her eyes each well known beloved 
object as they jms-sed; the shop men and women arranging 
their goods at their open doors; the cliarity school chil¬ 
dren in their frightful uniform of Mrs. Lutridge’s inven¬ 
tion, walking in procession up the hill; the daws flying round 
the old church tower; the country people coming into the town 
over the bridge with their market-baskets on their heads. 
Happy people who were staying behind, and might any day see 
the face she should never see again ! Happy birds that might 
fly near him! Haj)py streets where his steps would be, and 
hers never, never again ! 

Suddenly a vivitl colour flew’ into Elsie’s face; she made a 
little movement, as if she would rise from her scat and put her 
head from the window, then cheedeed licrsclf, and sank into the 
farthest comer of the carriage, whiter than she had been crim¬ 
son a minute before. She had seen him. They had passed 
Stephen Picrrc{>oint walking quickly up the street, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. He had not .seen them, at least Elsie 
thought not. Just at the last moment, when they had passed 
him, she fancied he raised his head; but it was too late, she 
should never know whether he eauglit a last partial glimpse of 
her or not; never be able to satisfy heraelf about what sort of 
look would have come on his face if he had turned his head 
sooner and discovered who was m ar. 

Yet she was glad it had hajqiojiod; glad to know he was in 
Oldbury again, though she W’as leaving the place. She could 
not feel quite cut off fioin him while he was surrounded by 
objects on which her eyes had rested so lately, to which she had 
just breathed such passionate farawolls, which must surely give 
out some thoughts of her to him. 

Tlje train was starting when they reached the siation. Elsie 
and Mr. Blake took their scats in the carriage at once, while 
Margaret went for tlieir tickets and saw the luggage labelled. 
It seemed a pandemonium of confusion and noise and horror to 
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Elsie, who bad had no previous experience of railway stations; 
and she had to control her own grief to speak soothingly to her 
grandfather, who was disturbed at not being able to help Moi'- 
garet, and nervous at the bare possibility of her being left 
t>ehind. At last Margaret came back and got into the carriage, 
and the train began to move. Elsie put her head out of the 
window for a last look; a cloud of escaped steam intercepted 
her view, and when it cleared away the scene was changed ; 
the station was a x-ed brick building, dwindling second by 
second into a mere speck. They were away among green fields, 
with cattle instead of people staring into the caniages. Oldbuiy 
was a town of toy houses climbing a miniature lull, then they 
lost sight of it altogether. Elsie sat back and drew her veil 
over her face. The parting was over, and for the next thi’ee 
or four hours, while Mr. Blake slept in his seat, and Margaret 
seemed to occupy herself with a book she had brought with 
hex*, she was free to live all its minutes over and over again in 
thought, and sound the depth of tlie river of pain she had wiuled 
thx'ough. 
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A CONTRAST. 

Oecil liad returned to London, and was plunged at once into a 
whirl of excitement and business that contrasted stnmgely with 
the (juiet site had left behind her at Oldbury. Her fatlier had 
accepted the official appointment that had been offered to him, 
tuid was to sail for China in a few weeks. Ho had consented 
to take Cecil with liim, and as his time Wiis much taken up 
with public business, a gi'cat deal of the labour of preparation 
for the voyage fell on her. The nu/rnings were spent in receiv¬ 
ing dij’cetions from her father, or copying letters and memomuda 
for him; her afternoons in driving about to shops and ware¬ 
houses ; and the evenings had to be given up to receiving 
farewell visits from fiieiids and relations, who had returned 
early to London that antuiun in order to see something of Sir 
(-'ecil before In? sailed. She had few opportunities of being 
aif)ue witli her father, and in the midst of all the bustle of 
occupation and society she felt strangely lonely, and cut off from 
all that had interested her during the past summer. Stephen 
Pierrepoint loft Eaton S(inar(? (he day after she returned to go 
to Cambridge, and thence for a w(?ek to Oldbxiry. Hhe longed 
for him to come back while he was aw'ay; but when he was 
again under the same ro<)f with her, she found his presence 
did not make as much dillbreuce to her as she had expected, 
.She saw hardly anything of him. Sii* CecU took it for 
gi-anted that his nephew was to go .abroad with them, and 
always spoke? of it as a settled thing. Steenie professed 
jiot to have made up his mind, hut he threw himself ener¬ 
getically into the whirlpool of business in which they were 
all involved directly he entered the house, and seemed as 
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unable to be drawn out of it for a few moments’ quiet as 
Sir Cecil himself. 

Cecil discovered one day, to her surprise, that she and her 
cousin had been a week in the house together, and yet she had 
never ventured to mention Elsie’s name to him, or ask a single 
question about what he had seen and done while he was in 
Oldbury. Ventured was the right word to use, for she did feel 
afraid of beginning on the subject to him. lie did not seem at 
all disposed to open his heart to her now. “ He was very much 
altered,” she thought; “ grown quite silent and formidable; 
working hard all day, and filling up the odds and ends ot time 
with tiresome, unnecessary labours, as if for the express purjmset 
of never having a minute’s leisure for rest and talk with her.” 

The incessant bustle of occupation ho kept up fretted her 
dreadfully. She had longed for him te come back, but now she 
began to wish he had stsiyed away altogethci’. Nothing could 
bo BO bad as to have him going about the house with that cold, 
hard look on his face, pretcmling to bo wholly engrossed in 
business, talking mechanically about cvery-tlay mattore when 
he felt obliged to sjieak at all, and uover letting fall a single 
word, even to her, of what she knew he was thinking about 
every minute. 

“ Certainly," Cecil thought, “ men have most unconjfoj-tfible 
ways of being unha])])y.’’ Even her father could only show his 
sympathy by looking aggi-ieved, and making gi-eat haste to 
change the subject whenever any allusion te Elsie lllako, or to 
any of the incidents of her summer in Oldbury, came into their 
(jonversation. He would be more vexed that sho should be 
troubled about her cousin’s <lisap[)ointmcj»t than concerned 
about the di8ai)j)ointment itself. 

When be first kissed her on her return home, and gave one 
of his searehing looks down into her eyes, Cecil shrank away 
from the scrutinizing glance just for a moment, and felt, witli 
an indescribable l>ang, that foi' the first time in all her life she 
did not wish her father to read quite all that her face might 
possibly tell him; not all the resth-ssness an<l jmin in her heart, 
that made her feel as if she could liave no peace till her cousin’s 
attachment to Elsie Blake was af)proved, and the engagemout 
allowed to go on. Her father would misunderstand hei', she 
feared, if he knew how very strongly she felt about it. Yet 
when after that one long look ho never showed any disixeition 
to discuss the subject of her cousin’s engagement with her, she 
grew impatient and almost indignant, as it he had in some way 
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miqudged her. She longed to explain and plead and force him 
to see tilings exactly as she saw them, and to comprehend her 
feelings as she tried to explain them to herself. 

Cecil had time to brood over such thoughts os these while she 
was being dressed for dinner one evening, when a large party of 
fnends and relations were expected to a farewell entertainment 
at Sir Cecil’s house. She sat passive in the hands of her maid, 
and her head drooped lower and lower as her thoughts went on, 
till she provoked an indignant remonstrance. 

“ Really, Miss, I shan’t be able to make your hair fit to be 
seen if you won’t hold your head steadier.” 

“Well, then, will that do 1” said Cecil, stiffening her neck. 
“ I wish you would be quick. Was it Papa who went into the 
drawing-room just now 1” 

“ No, Miss, only Mr. Stephen. And, indeed, how am I to 
be quick when you move your head every minute juid shake all 
the pins out as fast as I put them in, and don’t seem to take 
any manner of interest in what I am doing to-uight. Yet who 
knows whether this mayn't laf the last evening party we shall 
ever dress for in our lives in a Christian land. Miss Cecil? 
Will you have the jMiarl necklace Sir (’eeil gave you on your 
birthday, to wear with your pink silk dress, or the gold orna¬ 
ments Mr. Stephen brought from Malta that you used to be so 
fond of?” 

“ I will wear Papa’s necklace to-night. Make the best you 
can of me.” said Cecil. 

When tlie Imsiuoss of dimsing was over, Croil turned to the 
glass and rubbed her broum cheeks to Inuig a sh.ade of colour 
into tliem. 

“ Yes, I shall do,” she said ; and a half smile passed over her 
face as she munnured to hei'self some lines from a jmem of 
Browning's she hiul bwm reading;— 

“Noon strikes—here sweeps t'ne procession ! our lady 
borne smiling and smart, 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords 
stuck in her heart. ” 

“ That’s how a good nnuiy people go to evening pai-ties,” she 
said, “ Well, I’m ready for my part in the show.” 

It was early, and no one was in the drawing-room when 
she entered hut her cousin Stephen, who was standing in 
one of the window recesses, staring stupidly out at nothing 
into the deserted square garden. She went up to him almost 
timidly. 
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“ You M-e not going to dine witli us then?’ she said, observ¬ 
ing that he was not dressed for dinner. 

“Yes, of course I am; why not? What else should I be 
going to do?” 

“ You are not ready; that’s all I meant.” 

“ I am going upstairs this instant.” 

“ I wish you would not go; I want so to talk to you a little 
while." 

“Well.” 

He turned his face towards her, but the expression on it did 
not encourage her to proceed; tears sprang to her eyes instead, 
and she was silent. His countenance changed at the sight of 
her emotion; he turned back to the window for a moment, and 
then came close to her. 

“ I can’t help it, Cecil,” he said, in a shaky voice. “ It’s a 
shame, I know; but you must forgive me. After all your 
goodness and sympathy I ought to treat you with more confi¬ 
dence, but I can’t talk to you now ; I dare not. Some day you 
will know, perhajis, that there are feelings that won’t bear 
talking about, even to one’s kindest friends.” 

“ I know that now,” said Cecil quickly. “ I don’t want you 
to say a word more than you like—^not about feelings; only 
there is so much I am longing to know that you could tell me. 
I have not heard a word from Oldbury since I left, but just 
what comes in my uncle’s letters, and you have been there. 
Surely you must have heard something about the Blakes while 
you were at home.” 

“Notljing but what I have told you already. Mrs. Blake 
died the very day after I got home, as you know. I could not 
intrude myself on them against their will at such a time. I 
wandered about the shut-up house day after day, but I never 
got so much as a glimi)se of a face at a window. Cecil, you 
can’t imagine what torture that week was to me. The horrible 
talk about them on every one’s lips that I was forced to hear, 
and the impossibility of contradicting it, so as to do any good, 
and then my fathei-’s imploring looks at mo whenever I went 
out He watched me all that week as if his veiy life depended 
on what 1 was going to do, yet never said a word. I could not 
stand h. I came back here to wait for a while, till it was 
possible to take some step.” 

“ And Elsie has not t^en any notice of your letter yet f 

“No. I did speak to my father about that, and he as¬ 
sured me she had had it. It was difficult enough to question 
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him ; he is miserable, and takes refuge in ignoring the whole 
subject. There has never been overmuch confidence between 
us, unfortunately, and about this, I find, we cannot talk. I 
8up}>o.se it’s natural. lie has only been treating me as I have 
ti-eated you this week. He takes it for granted that I am going 
abroad wfith your father, and seems to consider that his consent 
to what he imagines to be my wish, in the choice of my pro¬ 
fession, ought to bind mo to relinquish the-other project 

altogothei’,—as if that weiv the whim of a month, to be just 
drojqMjd and forgotten.” 

“ He hfwl rather l(!t you go abroad for years, than consent to 
your engagement with poor Elsie.” 

“Yes, that’s it—^rather I went away than stayed to be a 
discredit to him in Oldbury.” 

“ Steemie, I don’t think you ought to speak so of your father. 
1 wish you Avould not get bitt;,T iiJ»out it.” 

“ I am trying hard not to be bitter. It is the old notion that 
he is lotting himself be guided by otlier people’s opinions, and 
the stupid gossip of that prejudicefl little place, rather than by 
his own l>c.st f(>eliiig.s and judgment, that makes it so difiicult 
for me to speak openly to him. If wo could talk quite freely 
togtither, we should |K‘rha)is lind that on some points we don’t 
(lili'er .so much. I foresee all the difficulties and the misery 
this teriihle discovery opens out before us as vividly as he can.” 

“ Do you mean, then, that you are willing to give her up ?” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t. She may very well give me up, though. 
'I'o my mind that is the tlifficultv now; n)y case is altered since 
I s))ol<(! to her first. What can I offer herl Nothing but a 
long waiting, and the pro.s|KSjt of being disowned by my family 
at bust. Tliat's not what I would bring to any one I loved 
She ui.ay well shrink froju such a prospect.” 

“ Ibit sho will not shrink.” 

“ Not if sho wens left to hemolf—I know that well enough ; 
but I know, too, she will not have strength to resist the 
influences that will he brought to hear on Ikt. I saw her aunt, 
Miss Blake, on the morning after that terrible afternoon just 
before I left lUdbury, and we bilked together for a few moments. 
She distrusts me, and is fus much sigainst us as my father can be.” 

'• You could not make her believe that what she had told you 
the day before hiui not in the least changed- ” 

“ No,” interrupted Stephen; “ because it had changed, not 
my feelings towards Elsie, but the way in which I looked on 
our engagement. Tt was a terrible revelation. Any man who 
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cared for the honour of his family must have been stunned and 
broken down by having such a history disclosed to him. I 
could feel at the first moment that I could not eudui'e to leave 
her to bear the burden of such a life as was before her alone j 
but I could not see very clearly how my i>art of the bearing was 
to be done. My love for her has never wavered—how should 
it 1 —but it does not blind me to the facts of the case.” 

“ No,” said Cecil rather bitterly, “ men can’t make sacrifices 
without being thoroughly aware of what they are doing, and 
that is what women can’t understand.” 

“ T said nothing about sacrifices,” cried Stephen. “ It is not 
a sacrifice, it is a necessity. 1 know I can’t do anything else 
than stick to her. I love her too much, even if my won! weii; 
not pledged, and whatever evil comes on her must come on mi> 
too. I don’t make .any pretence to generosity—not the least. 
If she had not been just wlnit she is; if the thought of her 
sufiering alone had been less intolerable and monstrous to me; 
if it had be.en anybody else-” 

“ Me, for instance,” said Cecil, perversely courting the pain 
of the answer she knew she should get. “ Such a .strong- 
minded, resolute personage as I am, you would Jiave thouglit 
strong enourrh to be left to battle ag,ainst misfortune alone.” 

“ It is impossible to im.a"ine you in such a case. What is 
the use ot putting it ?” said 8teeuie, wnth a puzzled look. 

“ No use at all,” Cecil hurried on ; “ it was nonsense. But, 
Steenie, I don’t desji.air of your getting a letter from her yet. 
While her grandmother was dying she could not tliink of any 
one else, and it is only a fortnight since Mra. Blake’s funeral 
now. She may really not have been well enough to write to 
you. It will be a difficult task to answer your letter w'henever 
she does it. She cannot engage herself to you while your father 
refuses his simetion; she cun only promise to wait and trust 
you, and liope fordietter times.” 

“I know we” must wait even for an engagement. The 
question I want to have .answered is whether 1 go with you 
or stay in England. Our end might bo attained quickest by 
my going away; and yet when I think of what may be before 
her—the changes, the need of protection she may have—I 
shrink from going. It woidd be something to be able to go 
down to Oldbury once or twice a year, and satisfy myself that 
she was safe there. Cecil, if you had seen her as I saw her last, 
all the life crashed out of her by that dreadful history she had 
overheard; lying lilte a broken flower—and I had to leave her 
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SO. They took possession of her, and would not let me stay^ to 
■speak a word of comfort. Yet there is no one in the world 
cares for her btit me; no one. I will never give her tip!" 

“ But her aunt is a good woman 1" 

“ Yes, indeed, good enough I should say to redeem a whole 
family, whatever stain there might be on it, but she is capable 
of torturing my poor little darling to death. She will per¬ 
suade her that it is her duty to give me up. She will work her 
into a frantic spirit of self-sacrifice. I shall be away, and the 
contrary influence will be brought to bear on her day after day. 
Her tender conscience will be tortured. I must see her, must 
have some sort of promise before I go. If there is no letter 
to-night, I have made up my mind to go down to Oldbury, and 
not leave this time till I have seen her, and had a thorough 
explanation with my father.” 

“ And when you come back, you will know whether you sail 
with ns or not Papa will be terribly disappointed if you fail 
him at the last.” 

“ Will he 1 It has occurred to me during the last few days 
that he was less anxious about my going. I have fancied once 
or twice that he had repented of having ofieied the private 
secrataryship to me.” 

“ That’s imjxjssible, quite impossible! ” cried Cecil vehe¬ 
mently. “ You must not get such absurd notions into your head.” 

'There was a pause, during which a very painful conjecture 
passed through Cecil’s mind. 

“ How miserable it is to be in suspense! ” she broke out 
impatiently. “ Oh, how I wish something were settled ! How 
long will you be in Oldbury t ” 

“ You may be sure I don’t like the sus})ense any better than 
you do; I am anxious enough to end it,” Stephen raid. 

“ How different things are from one’s fancies of tliem,” Cecil 
observ ed mournfully. “ When we used to wonder about the 
seclusion in which the Blakes lived, those first weeks when you 
and I talked about them so much in Oldbury, how little we 
thought-” 

“ Hush, don’t go on,” cried Stephen, turning quickly away 
from her to the window with a look of suffeiing in his face that 
made Cecil miserable. 

Nothing pained him so much now as allusions to those gay- 
hearted, playful confidences; while, on the contrary, C^I’s 
thoughts were always flying back for relief to the thoughtless 
days when she had moie or less shared her companion’s feelings 
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vithoat exactly knowing to what result the excitement in which 
they were living was carrying them. 

was still longing to be able to suy something to atone for 
the pain she had unconsciously given, when Steenie started 
from the ivindow and crossed the room in two strides. 

“ Ah, the eight o’clock postman,” Cecil said to heraelf as the 
well known knock came. “ He has rushed down to get the letters. 
We do have Oldbury letters at this time of day sometimes. 
That was what he was watching for when I came in. He is 
always looking out for her letter. I understand now how it is 
that the postman’s knock always seems to go through him, and 
why he looks at every Irundle of letters that comes in with such 
a dreadful hungry look. She might have answer-ed before 
now—a whole mouth ! However many teriible things had 
happened to me, if I had lost a hundred gr andmothers, 1 would 
not have inflicted such a tortrrre of suspense on arry one—not on 
my greatest enemy. Suspense is torture; will he have the char-ity 
to think of mine 1 He is so long, he must be reading a letter on 
the stairs; will he come back and tell me about it? I dai’esay not.” 

Stephen did, however, reappear at the drawing-room door for 
an instant. 

“ Only a letter from my father,” he said, showing some 
closely written shoots which he luid almost tom ata-oss in his 
eagerness to unfold them. “ Only a long letter from nry father 
with nothing whatever in it; that’s all.” 

“ Notliing whatever ! that means only everything but the 
thing he car’es about,” Cecil said to herself as she retreated to 
the window. “ I darrosay the letter is full of anxious advice 
and affection. Well I must say it’s a little hard on fathers and 
mothers and friends to have everything they say turned into 
notliing, unless it bears on the one absorbing interest that has 
crushed them out,—to Lave always to symiiathke with that, or 
else be nothing.” 

A dark wet spot on the sheeny silk dress caught Cecil’s eye 
and startled her; she passed her hands hastily over her eyes. 

“ Oh, w'hat a goose I am ! I must stoji thinking. There is 
a double knock at the dooi-. Well, I’m ready for them. 

‘ Smiling and smart, 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords stuck in her 

heart.’ 

I daresay I shan’t be the only one in such a case to-night” 

The evening passed off brilliantly, thanks to Cecil’s exertions. 
Sir Cecil came back to the drawing-room, after taking the last 
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pairty of guestB to their carriage, to express his content and to 
look after her. She was still standing on the hearth-rug where 
he had left her, gazing wearily at tlie flower vases in the gmte. 
He put his arm round her, and stroked back her hair, looking 
down into her face. “ Aro you very tired, my darling ? ” 

“ Oh no. Papa," Cecil answered briskly; “ not yet. I have 
•not nearly done my day’s work yet. Mrs. Cameron has been 
advising me about our outfit for the voyage from her own 
axperieuce, and I mean to write out a list of all the things she 
tells me I ought to older bofoi’e 1 go to bed.” 

“ What bui^, capable brains there must be under this silky 
stuff and these foolish ribbons !” said Sir Cecil, playing ivitli 
her hair. “ Wliat a brave little soul it is altogether, getting 
through as much business as a Secretary of State in the day¬ 
time, and talking like—who shall I say 1--not Matlame de Staid 
exactly, but the next chatteringeaf Frenchwoman, half the night.” 

“ I suppose I inherit some of the ‘ fretful activity ’—was not 
that the word 1—wliich, in commenting on his appomtment, 
the Times this morning attributes to Sir Cecil Eussell, and 
which it feai-s will make him such a dangerous envoy for Jier 
Majesty to send to the far East.” 

“ I may well be active in public business, when all manage¬ 
ment of my private concerns is taken out of my hands by my 
mite of a daughter. Stephen deserted us shamefully to-night 
—coming in in tlie middle of dinner, and sneaking away at the 
first opjmrtunity.” 

“ Pajia,” said Cecil, suddenly lifting up her head, “ I used to 
think you tlie kindest and most just person in the world.” 

“Well, and now? ” Sir Cecil asked, smiling. 

Cecil drew a low easy chair forward, pushed her father down 
into it, and perched heraelf on his knee. 

“ We are going to talk it out. Papa. I’m not quite satisfieil 
with you.” 

“ Are you not ? That’s serious, and hard too, just when I 
am so well satisfied with you, and have consented, against the 
advice of all our prudent relations and Mends, to drag you 
half over the world after me.” 

“Papa, please, don’t lead away from what I want to talk 
about. It is so unlike you to be thinking so much of your own 
ooncenis, even at the busiest of times, that you can’t acknow¬ 
ledge another person’s unhappiness.” 

- “ I did not know I was in that amiable fiame of mind at 
present.” 
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“ You are 5 jm will make light of this trouble of Stephen’s. 
You don’t seem to think it a real serious misfortune.” 

“ I think a very serious misfortune may be made out of it," 
Sir Cecil answm-ed gravely. “ My darling, it is hardly likely 
at our different ages, and with your utter lack of experience in 
life, that we should not take different views of such a matter. 
Can’t you trust me without quite understanding what 1 am 
doing?” 

“ Oh yes ! yes! If I were sure you were taking it seriously 
—^if I thought you felt-” 

“ You feel too much,” interrupted Sir CeciL “ Young j>eople 
naturally exaggerate the impoi’tance of disapiwintments of this 
nature. They may be very much, I acknowledge j they »m*»/ 
colour a whole life, or they may be of very little consequence 
indeed after a month or two., Steonio is young. He has never 
as yet had trouble of any kind to test his chai'aeter. I don’t 
suppose he has more stability than other jafople. To encoiimge 
him to rush into an engagement so thoroughly undesirable in 
eveiy way, would, I think, be a great mistake. He may be 
very much in love—I daresay he is ; but so much less capable 
is he of estimating the gra\ ity of the circumstances of the case. 
I have no doubt the disappointment will seem veiy severe for 
a time, but it won’t do him any harm, you need not be afraid. 
I think well enough of his character to believe that ho will 
come out all the stronger for it.” 

“Papa, that is how I don’t like to hear you talk,” cried 
Cecil. “ Oh, forgive me for saying it, but that is what I call 
unjust. You think of Steenie’s character, and of how he is to 
get over it, but you quite forget her. You forget he has nuule 
her love him, and won her promise. You don’t ask what effect 
it would have on her, to be cast off just Iwcause the person slie 
loves does not think her worth braving trouble, and jicrhaps 
some loss of position and regjird in tlie eyes of the world for. 
You may say what you like about Stephen’s character coming 
out stronger for the disappointment, but I think the strength 
he would gain by turning away from a girl he loves, Uicause 
she is unfortunate without fault of her own, would only be 
strength to do cruel and cowardly things. That’s the sort of 
strength people get by trampling out love for worldly reasons. 

I had rather, caring as much for Steenie as you know I do, that 
he brought trouble on his life, and had to suffer even a grait 
deal, than that he did what I should have to despise him for.” 

Sir Cecil looked rip surprised into his daughter’s face, and 
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then mused for some time silentlj. “ There is a great deal in 
what you say,” he resumed at last; “ but you are only looking at 
one side. Stephen has duties to other people as well as to this 
girl. He is an only son, and he owes a great deal to bis family 
and to his name. It docs not belong to him alone. His father 
and his friends may well object to his connecting it with one so 
terribly disgraced. There is an inheritance of shame, as well as 
of honour; a thoughtful man ought to shrink from entering 
into it. Then as to your friend, the young lady herself, I don’t 
forget her so comi>letely as you suppose; even for her, I am of 
opinion tliat the present pain is the least evil. Youth is not 
all of life, remember. There is a long, long time to come after 
its vehement passions are oyer. And I doubt whether any 
early dissippointment could entail such long suffering as would 
come ujx)n a woman who felt that she had brought discord into 
lier husband’s family, and injured Ins prospects in life, when 
once she perceived that he had l>egun to regret the sacrifices he 
had made for her sake. Can’t you believe that it might be 
lietter for your friend to bear her trial alone, than to see’ the 
shadow of her father’s guUt fall on those she loves best 1 ” 

“ I think I might feel so, but Elsie Blake—it is cruel to 
think of her having to suffer alone. If you had seen her, you 
would understand. Think what her life will be. If would be 
easy for me to bear to have any hope I. clung to snatched away, 
because whatever were to ha]>i)en to me, I should always have 
had you; but all her life she has liad worse than no father. I feel 
she ought to have some one;—there is nothing I would not do to 
give her some one to help her and love her, when I think of that.” 

Cecil knew’ her father did not like the sight of tears, and she 
pau.scd and straggled hard to send back the moisture that all 
but overflowed her eyes. Sir Cecil hastily drew his hand across 
his own. 

“ You are an eloquent jdemler; but how you are trembling, 
my ])oor little one. I think we have had as much of this talk 
as is good for us. I do not see that there is anything for me to 
do ; I can’t recall the advice I have given, and Steenie must not 
maiTy without his father’s consent.” 

“ No ; but if you ajrproved—my uncle is so easily persuaded 
by you—he might consent to their being married even now; 
and if they wore to leave England directly with us, all the dis¬ 
comfort of Oldbury censure a’ld gossip would be avoided. When 
we all came back again, Elsie would have been his wife so long, 
everything else would be forgotten.” 
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“ I don’t think so; and I am not prepared to take such a 
responsibility on myself. I could not think of interfering to 
bring about this marriage, and, besides, I should require to 
know a girl veiy thoroughly, and think well of her family too, 
before I consented to bring her into such close intimacy with 
you as the plan you propose would necessitate.” 

“ Papa, listen,” said Cecil, suddenly throwing her arms round 
his neck; “ I will tell you what I w'ould do rather than be a 
hindrance to their happiness—I would give you up to her. 
Yes, she is so good and beautiful and gentle, you would get to 
love her like a daughter very soon, and she w’puld wait on you 
almost as well as I could. She shall go with you and Stephen, 
and I will stay here in this house with Grandmamma all the 
years you are away, and wait for you to come back again. I 
would be veiy patient ; I would listen to all the stories- ” 

“ Yes, I daresay. And how much of you should I find when 
I came back again after such a course of discipline, my poor 
little self-elected Iphigcnia 1 No, no, I’m not disj rosed to be 
sacrificed on this fine altar of friend-shij), if you are. I won’t 
have an unknown tall daughter thrust ujron me instead of my 
own little one, to W'hose absurdities I am, at all events, accus¬ 
tomed. It’s an impracticable scheui<‘, Cecil; but after all, if 
your friend is worth as much as you think, and if SUq)hen’s 
attachment to her has sufficient stobility in it, their cjise is not 
altogetlier des])erate. They can be faithful to each other without 
vows. Let Steenio come out to China with us ; it is the best 
thing he can do for himself every way. When we all return, 
six or seven years hence, he will find Oldbury looking very 
much as it does now. In that sleepy, comfoi'table j)1ace six 
years or so won’t have made much difiei’ence in any one. If 
he chooses then to go up to that gloomy littk house on the hill 
to look for a wife, and finds Miss Elsie Blake waiting for him, 
their attachment would have a diflerent sort of look about it, 
and might deserve greater consideration than it gets now. No 
one then would have a right to interfere.” 

“ May I tell liim you say so 1 ” asked Cecil. 

“ I had rather you said nothing about it. He would turn it 
into greater eircouragoment than it is meant for; and unless his 
attachment can survive all manner of di.scoui’agement, it had 
much better die. Now don’t think any more to-night. Go to 
bed, and come down without those black rings round your eyes 
to-morrow.” 
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Cecil calculated on her cousin’s remaining at least a week "in 
Oldbury, and was somewhat disappointed when, on the fourth 
morning of his absence, her father received a letter from Mr. 
Pien’ei)oint annomicing his intention of coming up to London 
that day with his son, and remaining in Eaton Square till the 
time fixed for their departure from England ai’rived. Cecil got 
up and looked at the note over her father’s shoulder. 

“ It ap]K?ars to l)e quite settled then,” she observed, “ that 
Steenie is to sail with us.” 

“ Yes; I always knew he would,” answered Sir Cecil quietly. 

There was something in the tone of the remark that rather 
disconcerted Cecil. It sounded like, “ I always knew he would 
not forego so manifest an advantage for any romantic folly.” 
She could not give her mind to her business quite as well as 
usual that morning. She wandered vaguely about the house 
longing for Steenie to api)ear, that she might hear his own jus¬ 
tification of his decision. 

He and his father did not arrive till late in the aftemoon,^ 
and Cecil had to give her undivided attention to her uncle for 
the first hour, while he stit with her in the drawing-room before 
diuner, talking over tlie arrangements for the voyage, and getting 
from her many little j>articulars about their plans, which his 
son seemed to have foigotteu to communicate. 

While Cecil answered his questions, and stole a studying 
glance every now and then into Steenie’s grave face, she came 
to the conclusion that she should jirobably have to do Miithont 
the explanation of her cousin’s change of purpose slie had been 
looking for all day. 
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Some woitls her father had said to her had seemed, when she 
came to think them over, like vmniings not to take too much 
on herself; and she had made up her mind to be prudent, and 
not put herself in the way of saying more than she ought. 

It was a relief, however, when, as she was following her 
imole from the drawing-room, Steenie called her back. 

“ Can’t you spare me five minutes t" 

“ You know I can:” 

‘‘Well, it is all over; they have left Oldbni’y.” 

“ Left Oldbury! But where have they gone ? ” 

“ That is what no one seems to know. Yet evten tliat is not 
the worst. My father saw them the evening before they left— 
Miss Blake and Elsie. He was kinder to me than I sliould 
have expected; he asked for a message for me. She was there; 
she might surely have sent some word—some acknowledgment 
of%iy letter.” 

“ And she did notl” 

“ No; Miss Blake, in her presence, gavea me.SHage; something 
.about hoping that no recollections of tlaun would intorfeie with 
my future hap|nne.ss. I cannot tell w'hat it meant. My letter 
deserved a difiei-ent acknowledgment from tliat. She should 
not have let that be said to me for answer to what I had wi’itten 
to her.” 

“ Then you think there will never bo any other answer 1" 

“If my father Inwl not met them by chance, 1 should not have 
heard so much as this. They' took leave of no one. They seem 
to have designed to vanish from the place without leaving a 
trace. If he had not seen them, I should have gone up to the 
house to find it empty. Not a word—and I have been waiting 
})atiently to know her wishes all this time ! ” 

“ Did she know you were leaving England imme<iiately 1" 

“I had told her it was for her to decide, and that, whetlier I went 
or stayed, all 1 did would still be for her. Well, it is clear they 
won't trust me. The long luicertainty would, I suppose, have 
l)een worse to her than giving it up altogether. Unhappy and 
forlorn as they arc, the miserable i»rctence of support 1 offered 
was not woi-th accepting.” 

“I think she would have written to you if she dared. You 
don’t blame her ? ” 

“ No, only for letting herself beoveiTulod, and not giving me 
a chance of seeing her again. I ought to have had tliat, or some 
word from her. To have her slide away from me in this silent 
fashion is the hardest of all ways of losing her. But there, 
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Cecil, I have told jaa all there is to tell. Now it is ovw,^ we 
won’t speak about it again. You must not think me ungra^ul 
for all your sympathy because I can’t talk.” 

“ No, of course not. I shall think of her all the same, even 
if I never speak her name again.” 

“ Thank you; God bless you for that! You are the kindest 
best sympathizer a man ever had.” 

Steenie stooped down and kissed her forehead as he finished 
speaking, and Cecil turned away and ran out of the room. 

Was it all over then? Would Elsie’s name never be 
mentioned between them again, and all that happy Oldbury 
summer become indeed a recollection to be struggled against and 
blotted out? 

There was very little time for talk of any kind, during the 
busy bewildei-ing days tliat followed. Stejhen worked harder 
than any one, and the few hours he had to spare were given 4o 
his father. Liuly Helina claimed a good deal of Cecil’s atten¬ 
tion ; and as the day that was to separate her from her grand¬ 
mother drew near, she discovered that even the old stories 
about the Kussels being so small and brown had a sort of charm 
about them, as savouring of old home ties, that made the pro- 
BjMset of coming definitely to the last time of hearing more 
painful than she had antioif>ated. 

She did not get as much sym)iathy from her father and 
Steenie in her regret at jiarting from all the inanimate objects 
of the old home as she would have liked. Sir Cecil had been 
too great a traveller to have very keen local attachments; and 
when she called on Stephen to join in mournful recollections of 
“ thiit first time when we jn.anagcd to drag the big illustrated 
Shakesi^eare from the bookshelf,” or “the day when we 
painted our first picture on the x-osewood easel,” she generally 
met a pi’e-occupied look, or was }mt off with a hasty answer that 
checked her communications. These were not the recollections 
he was clinging to, she perceived. Something else was absorb¬ 
ing all his regrets. She must be content to take her farewell 
of the old life alone. 

Just at the last, however, in the supreme moment of parting 
from the old scenes, she and her cousin had one more conversa¬ 
tion, in which Elsie’s name was once more freely spoken be¬ 
tween tliem. 

Stephen was absent tlie whole of the last day they were to be 
in London; and when he returned very late at night, Cecil 
happened to be the only member of the family still up. The 
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otbffls had gons ta bed thoroughly overcome with faiagne, and 
she had been making the most of the solitary hours, first to 
make up parcels of her own old childish treasures to leave 
behind for some poor children she was interested in, and then to 
write a long farewell epistle to Miss Berry. 

Stephen entered the drawing-room as she was folding her 
letter. He had a nosegay of scented geranium leaves and 
balsam flowers in his hand, which he came and gave to her. 

“ I am glad you are up still," he said; “ I promised to give you 
these flowers. You know where they come from, don’t you ? ” 

“ Miss Berry’s window-sill! Yes, yes; how well I know 
exactly where the flower-pots stand ! I knew all diiy whei’e you 
were, but your fivther has been quite in a state of mind about 
you, half tearing that you had disappeared mysteriously, and 
would never be heaid of more.” 

• “ You knew I was not so easily got rid of.” 

“ I knew you would go to sec the old place again.” 

“ Don’t let me interrupt your letter. Is it not very late for 
you to be sitting up 1 ” 

“ I had finished. I have been writing to Miss Berry, and 
now I will put in a postscript to thank her for the flowers.” 

And Cecil lingei’cd longer than necessary over h(5r last sen¬ 
tence, feeling quite sure that Lor comsin would soon tell her 
more. 

“ It was not the old place I saw, Cecil,” he said, after a few 
moments’ silence. “I am glad I went and found that out 
I shall go away freer, and bo in less diuigcr of being seized with 
a frantic mal de pays, such as dragged mo back to Oldbury laat 
spring. You have no notion how enijity and meaningless it all 
looked to-day—a mere dead shell. What do I care for it? 
She was the whole place to mo. I know that now, and I 
believe it has been so for years. 1 shall have no painful longuigs 
to get back to Oldbury for the future. Thfit is all over since I 
have seen it again.” 

“ Poor Oldbury ! ” said Cecil, rather bitterly. “ Did you see 
any one besides Miss Berry t ” 

“ I walked about the whole day, and went eveiywhere—up 
into the hills, and to all our old haunts by the river, feeling all 
the time as one might feel in walking, about a churchyard. 
When it began to grow dark I turned into Miss Berry’s house, 
and stayed till I h^ to run off to catch the last tiuin. We had 
a good deal of talk. She thawed out of the strange frightened 
silence she has kept up with us lately, and spoke of the Blakes. 
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Cecil, yoa deserve to see it, yon care so much for her—^there, 
read,—it is a note from her to Miss Berry, that I made poor 
Elderberry give up to me just as I was going away.” 

He opened the tear-blistered sheet on which Elsie had 
scrawled her good-bye, and held it before Cecil’s eyes, but 
he would not let it out of his hand while she read. 

Cecil’s face was wet with tears, and it was some minutes 
before she could speak when she had come to the end of the 
blotted page. 

“ It is enough to break one’s heart,” she said. 

“ It has comforted mine,” Steciiie answered. “ It is atfit of 
herself. Eveiy word of the note is like her. Poor childT how 
she suffered when she wrote it. See the blots on the paper! 
It shows what I think of your love for her, Cecil, that I let 
you look at them. Her silence, and what I chose to think her 
hardness towards me, had confused my thoughts of her, and 
now I have found her again. It is not her own will that has 
divided us, and nothing else shall. I don’t leave England 
altogether so bojuiloss as I thought I should yesterday. Miss 
Berry h.as jiromised to follow u]) any opening for communication 
with her that may arise, and she will let me hear of her. 
Imagine having to depend for nows of what one cares most 
about in the world on such letters as poor dear Elderberry’s are 
sure to be. Yet oven for tlwt prospect of hearing of her I am 
immensely tliankful.” 

“ I have been writing to Miss Berry to-night to explain how 
she is to communicate with us. She is sure to hear some news 
of the Blakes l^efore long; and I have a strong presentiment 
that her lumbling letters will j)rove the most interesting we 
shall I'eceive from England—the ones we shall look out for 
most eagerly. There—that is my last letter written on the 
dear old Davenport Papa gave me when I was ten years old.” 

“Are you leaving your geraniums and balsams behmd you?” 

“ No, 1 am dividing them to give you half. I wonder who 
will keep their shiire the longest 1 ” 

“I shall, of coureo! Not that I understand your love of 
relics, or that I shall ever want anything to recall Elderberry's 
little old room, the most home-like place I have ever known in 
luy life. It can’t be anything to you in comparison.” 

“ PorhajMi not. I hear Papa ojiening the door of his bedroom. 
He is wondering what keeps me up so very late; and indeed 
I ought to go, for our last English day is an hour old already.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WINTER RAIN. 

Mrs. Neale lived in a tall, dark, old-fashioned house, in a 
•juiet street opening on to one of the West-end squares; and 
Elsie’s first view of her new abode, when she, her grandfather, 
and Maigaret drove up to it on the afternoon of the day on 
which they had left Oldbury, was anything but a cheering one. 
It was a heavy sunless November afternoon. The West-end 
streets and squares had their dreariest deserted autumnal look. 
She glanced up and down long viststs of sbut-up houses, all alike 
grim and lifeless looking, and remembei’ed with a sort of 
remorse how, when she was a child, she used to envy Margaret 
her half-yearly journey to Loudon. And this was what a 
journey was, and here where it ended. 

The inside of Mrs. Neale’s house was not more prepossessing 
than the outside. It had been a handsome abode in its day. 
The rooms were filled with what had once been costly furniture 
and ornaments, in the taste of a bygone time, which now had 
:in indescribable air of neglect and decay about them. 

Elsie was surprised to see Margaret wandering from room to 
room with a look of intei'est softening her face, such as bad 
never come upon it for anything in Oldbury. Both to her and 
old Mr. Blake the scenes they had returned to were more 
congenial and home-lilce than those they had left. The ghost 
of Maigarot’s youth looked at her from the fmied pictures and 
dust-laden, dieary decorations of the rooms; and objects in 
which Elsie could only see a worse sort of squalor than any 
cottage in Oldbury would have shown, had a halo of interest 
from associations with past times for her. They did not see 
anything of Mrs. Neale on the evening of their aixivaL Elsie 
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W io waii m tte middle of the next day for an mtrodaction 
to her grandmother, whom she began rather to dread seeing. 

■warned W before die took her into Mrs. Neale’s room, 
that she must not show any emotion when her grandmother 
spoke to her first. She must be quite composed, and meet her 
in a commonplace way, as if she had always been in the habit 
of seeing her every day. 

“Mrs. Neale was not precisely an Invalid," Margaret said; 
“but she was a person who had always dreaded excitement of a 
painful nature. Yet she had been a good friend to tliem—a 
faithful friend, and they owed her all the more gratitude for 
jiersevering in seeing them, because her inclination would have 
led her to avoid the piinful thoughts that their presence must 
bring.” 

Elsie pictured to herself a cold, apathetic personage, from 
whom she feared she should always shrink away; and she could 
haidly summon courage to follow MfU’garet into the little 
upstairs boudoir where Mrs. Neale sat. Her first glance round 
the room caused her an agreeable surprise. It was a j)retty 
room, bright and carefully k«ipt, veiy unlike all the other parts 
of the house she had previously scon. There were viises of cut 
flowers on the table, a small cheerful flix) in the grate, a stand 
holding a work-basket, and a pile of library books drawn con¬ 
veniently near an arm-chair, from which rose a tall, gracefiil 
lady, much younger looking tlnm Elsie had exijccted, and with 
ti-aces' of gi’cat b^iuty on her face. She held cJlit both hands, 
drew Elsie towards her, and gixve her a quick kiss on each 
cheek. 

“ So this is little Alice,” she said, in a tone of rather forced 
cheerfulness. Then dropping Elsie’s hands, she sank into her 
chair as hastily as she had risen, leaned biick, and shut her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment’s silence, during which 
Margaret had approached her chair rather anxiously; “ there is 
certainly more likeness than from your description I was pre- 
{)ared to see; but I don't meim to allow myself to be overcome. 

I will see her for a few minutes every day till I get accustomed 
to it.” 

She made several remarks on indiflerent subjects to Margaret 
before she turned to Elsie again, and tlien surprised her by 
beginning to question her on her pursuits and accomplishments. 

“ Of course she has never seen any one in her life,” Mra 
Neale said, turning to Margaret, when Elsie had made a 
hesitating answer or two. “How could she in Oldbiuy, or 
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indeed, nidiappily, how oovild we show her to anybody any¬ 
where i Poor child! one almost wishes she had been plain— 
it would have been less tantiUizing; for what use can beauty or 
advantages of any kind ever be to her 1 ” 

Margaret made no answer, and Mrs. Neale, taking up a 
book from the stand, obseiwed, “ There, my dear, I think that 
will do for the present. You had perhaps better go now. It 
only wants half an hour*to iny dinner-time j and I am always 
obliged to be perfectly silent and quiet before and after eating. 
I will see Alice—or Elsie I think you call her—again for a 
quarter of an hour in the afternoon j and by and bye perhaps I 
may be able to let her read aloud to mo. She looks as if she 
would read well.” 

Elsie received two more hasty kisses, and Mrs. Neale looked 
approvingly at her as she moved towards the door. 

“ She really is a sweetly pretty creature,” she said aside to 
Margaret j “ but have you not put her into very coarse, heavy 
mourning? Has she nothing else slie can wear while she is 
here ? ” 

“Nothing different from what you have seen,” Mai’garet 
answered. “ You know my scruples. I caimot bear to spend 
more than is absolutely nece.ssary on ourselves, while-” 

“Yes, yes; but you carry the principle a great deal too fai'. 
I have never gone along with you. However, we will not dis¬ 
pute the point. Alice has always Isjen your charge since her poor 
mother’s death,4nd of course I shall not begin to interfere now.” 

Elsie looked up at Margaret as they left the reom together. 

“ I don’t think I can ever call her grandmother,” she said in 
a low voice. “ How different she is ! ” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered; “but wo will not judge her. 
She has never faded in substantial kindness since our misfor¬ 
tunes, as many whom we once esteemed close friends have done. 
She was a prosjierous, admired, successful woman, living much 
in the gay world, tdl the blow came that cut her off from 
all her old pleasures at once. She could never bear to face her 
old companions after her son-in-law’s disgrace. She has shut 
herself up in that room, and tried to hedge herself in from 
})ainful thoughts, and from absolutely seeing and feeling the 
change in her ]K)sition. It is not by any means a good way of 
bearing the trial; but perhaps it is the only one she has strength 
for. Your poor mother died.” 

“ Took that way of slipping out of the trouble, and evading 
her share,” Margaret’s words almost seemed to imply. 
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** Was not that the worst part of the trial to Mrs. Neale ? 
Did she not love Mamma very much ? ” Elsie asked. 

“ She was very proud of her beaxity j but your mother married 
young: she and Mrs. Neale both lived very much for society, 
and necessarily saw but little of each other. Mrs. Neale’s chief 
affection has always been given to her son, Gilbert.” 

“ 'Die one who is alive still 1 ” asked Elsie. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret; “ but we shftll not see him. He will 
certainly not come near the house while we are staying here." 

After that first visit Elsie spent an hour or so each day in 
Mrs. Neale’s room. She received the same quick kisses—two 
at coming and two at going, never more nor less—and mean¬ 
while was qtiestioned on such ordinary topics as a visitor might 
he enteitained with, or set to read one of the circulating 
library novels, of which Mrs. Neale always had a large supply 
in hand. Now and then Mrs. Neale would interruj)t the read¬ 
ing to open out to Elsie on some recollection of her past life. 
For the first day or two Elsie listened breathlessly, expecting 
some mention of her father or her mother, which would make 
her feel more familiar with them; but nothing of the kind ever 
came. It was on account of some fite at which Mrs. Neale had 
assisted years before, or a lively description of some celebrity to 
whom she had been introduced, and who had admired her, with 
which her grandmother entertained her. Occasionally she 
would wind up with a lamentation that Elsie would never know 
an)dhing of similar pleasurc^s—^that the world of fashionable 
society in which her grandmother and mother had shone such 
consjncuouK stars was definitely closed to her. There was anger 
as well as pity in Mrs. Neale’s bright eyes whenever a few words 
of this kind passed her lijis. She looked almost grudgingly at 
Elsie's lovely face, as if this were another good thing of which 
the enjoyment had been cruelly snatched away from her. 

These glimpses at Mrs. Neale’s past experiences were as great a 
contrast to the subjects that usually occupied fllsie’s tlioughts, as 
the bright room in which the hostess lived waste all the other parts 
of the house. During the many liours when she was not with her 
grandmotlter, Elsie wandered about the neglected, silent rooms,' 
where footsteps and voices were seldom heard from year’s end to 
year’s end. She lifted the lids of inlaid work-boxes, and looked 
down into quaint, costly vases, round which sickly odours of 
long since evaporated imrfumes lingered, and tried to fancy how 
they had looked in past times, and speculated what other faces 
had bent near, and what other hands had touched them. 
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The life lived in these rooms, when they had been constantly 
occupied, had not been one that had left any pereonal or hmne- 
like relic behind. It was the flavour of past gaieties and of 
suddenly inteiTupted amusements that lingered about the place, 
and gave it its indescribable air of gloom. It was to escape 
from this that Mrs. Neale had shut herself up in her retreat. 
Elsie meditated a great deal on the diflerence between Mrs. 
Neale’s way of taking ‘her trial and Margai’et’s, and decided 
within herself that, after all, the solemn acceptance of sorrow 
as the appointed lot of their lives, which had given its character 
to the Oldbury home, was preferable to the ineffectual struggle 
to keep thought at Kay, which made the ghastly conti-asts of the 
life here. She observed with some surpxaso that, in spite of 
their utter unlikeness of character, there was a strong bond of 
mutual affection between Margaret and Mrs. Neale. Little 
disposed as Margaret was to tolerjxte weakness or self-indulgence, 
she was always ready to make excuses for Mrs. Neiile’s faults ; 
and when she spoke to her, or performed any little personal 
service for her, there would come a fauit flush of colour, and a 
softening of all the linos of her handsome, cluiir cut face, that 
for a moment or two restored something of the glow and charm 
of youth to her countenance. 

Elsie pondered much in her solitaiy houra over these revela¬ 
tions of Margaret’s inner life. Would her life, she asked her¬ 
self, be like this one whose secrets she was divining at last 1 
Could she go on living after the love, which now seemed the one 
absorbing interest of her existence, liad been quite put aside, 
and allowed to live as a faint remembrance onlyl Would she, 
years hence, return to some house, where the ghost of her love 
would look out upon her as the ghost of Margaret’s did in this. 

Once, about a week after she came to London, Elsie passed 
down Eaton Square when she was out walking with Crawford, 
and observed a carriage stop at a door, from which a young lady 
alighted, ran quickly up the step.s, and passed into the house. 

“ That’s Sir Cecil Russel’s house, and the young lady who 
xun in is Miss Russel, who was down in Oldbury so long. Did 
you see her ? ” Crawford asked. 

Elsie had recognized Cecil at the very first glimpse; and 
when she disappearetl she stood still, staring blankly at the 
closed door, and could hardly bring hcraelf to move on, even 
when Cmwford called her. 

This incident did not by any means add to Elsie’s comfort. 
After that day she always had a feverish, restle.ss longing for 
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tHe hour io come at which Margaret was accustomed to send 
her out for a daily walk with Crawford. If it-rained, or if 
Crawford was busy and could not go out with her, she was more 
unhappy than usual the whole day. When she did get out, all 
her dioughts were absorbed in the one hope that Crawford’s 
errands would lead her to take the way she wanted to go. She 
seldom had courage herself to propose that they shoiild walk 
down Eaton Square; but if they did jAss Sir Cecil’s house, she 
felt as if the object of the walk had been attained. She had 
glanced up at the windows, and seen a curtain flutter ; or a 
footman pa.ssed up the doorstops and gave in a letter while she 
was by; or at the very least she had breathed a whiff of 
perfume from the geraniums and mignonette in Cecil’s balcony. 
She went home satisfied—a sort of link between herself and the 
inhabitants of that house had to her fancy been woven; and 
the rest of the day passed in coinpamtive content. 

At last a morning came—a chill December morning—when 
she went out, after having been confined to the house by nearly 
a fortnight’s rain, and looking up at Sir Cecil’s house saw signs 
that made her heart die within lier. The windows and dooi-s 
were wide oixjn ; work-people were passing in and out. A van 
laden with furniture stood at the door. Elsie entreated Craw¬ 
ford to stop and ask what it meant, ’fhe careless surprised 
answers brought no comfort. 

Yes I this house did once belong to Sir Cecil Russel, but he 
had gone abroad for several years, and now the house was let 
again, and another family were coming immediately to live in 
it. 

All Elsie’s eagerness to walk out disappeared after that day, 
and she relapst'd into a state of listle.ssness and depression that 
greatly distressed and puzzled Mai-garet. 
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.CHAPTER XXXV. 

A BEFT IN TUB CLOUD. 

In the beginning of the next year Margaret went to Dartmoor 
to pay her last visit to the prisoner there, who was to be 
released in the coming spring. She went quite alone. Since 
his wife’s death Mr. Blake had been gradually sinking into a 
state of apathy, from which he could not be roused to undertake 
the journey. When Margaret sjwke of it to him, he listened 
attentively for a time, a look of sorrowful intelligence would 
come on his face, and he seemed to struggle to call together 
his wandering thoughts, and brace himself for some effort 
he had to make. But the instant she ceased to speak, the 
impression of her words j)aesod away, the blank look settled 
on his face again, and he would begin to mutter tlie words 
of a problem or a passage from some book to himself. After 
a time, Margaret left off urging him to come with her, for 
she thought that the sight of him in his present state would 
be a greater pain to his son than even the disappointment 
of seeing her standing for the first time alone at the prison 
grate where so many sad interviews had already taken 
place. 

Elsie made a frightened, half-shrinking offer to accompany 
her aunt to Dartmoor; but Margaret, though pleased that she 
should show even a slight desire to see her father, thought it 
better not to take her. The expression of the wish, however, 
opened her heart to talk to Elsie about her father more freely 
than she had ever done before. She did not in any degree 
attempt to excuse his crime; but she spoke of his deep penitence, 
and dwelt much on the love for his little daughter, which alone 
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of all hk previous interests had survived the numbing effects of 
much solitude and excessive manual labour. 

The day before Margaret set out on her expedition she read 
aloud to Elsie all the letters that her father had written since 
his imprisonment. With the exception of the passages in them 
that referred to heraelf, they sounded to Elsie somewhat meagre 
and cold. Margaret points out a spot here and there where 
the paper was still crisp and blistered with the tears that had 
fallen on it when the letter had been first read ; but the few 
words of bitter self-accusation that had called forth these teare 
did not move Elsie as they had moved those to whom they were 
addressed long ago. The sufiering she had herself endured was 
too strong in her mind for any expression of remorse for the sin 
that had caused it to seem quite adequate. She stit dry-eyed while 
Margaiet read, angry with herself for feeling so hard and cold, 
and for being able to see nothing but the dark chasm dividing 
her from all natural joy and communion with her fellows, 
which this man’s crimes had rent. How was it that Margaret 
felt so difiei-ently 1 How had she learnt to merge all thoughts of 
her own loss in such supreme pity for the guilty one, that the 
necessity of sharing his punishment seemed a privilege of kin¬ 
ship instead of an unjust doom ? 

Margaret was to spend a night with a friend at Southampton, 
and had to be absent the greater part of two days. It was a 
trying time to Elsie, but it did her good. The necessity of 
occupying herself incessantly in attendamce on her grandfather, 
who missed Margaret very much, broke the habit of brooding 
over her own griefs to which she had been yielding; and when 
she had an instant’s leisure, her thoughts, instesid of reverting 
to their usual train, followed Margaret on her journey, and 
occupied themselves in picturing the scene in the prison, when 
Margaret and her father would undergo the last of their many 
constrained, painful meetings—-face to face, but with bars 
between them, and no touch, not even a clasp of the hand 
jTOSsible. What would be said? What questions would be 
asked 1 Her name would come into their tMk there, where she 
sfauddeied to think of its having been spoken so often. And 
then Elsie tried hard to turn her thoughts quite from herself, and 
call up the marred, miserable, labour-worn face, from whose 
lips, as Margai-et had told her, her name so often came. She 
n^e herself look at it, tried to see the love for her written on 
itj’ and would not let any vision of Steenie’s free, with another 
kind of love for her in his eyes, float up and thrust her fether’s 
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away. No; this sad face was hers to love, not the other bright 
one. She mast take this into her heart and thoughts, and let 
the other go. If she could but do it less grudgingly j if only 
the contrast would not look so terribly great, so hard to grow 
.acCTistomed to! 

There was an evening service at a church close to Mrs. 
Neale’s house, which Margaret and Elsie were in the frequent 
habit of attending; and on the first day of Margaret’s absence, 
Elsie, leaving Mr. Blake asleep in his chair, ventiu-ed to slip 
away for the short hour the service lasted. She felt it would 
be a help to her to bring Ihe struggle she was carrying on 
within herself into the still atmosphere of the church, withiii 
hearing of mingled voices murmuring prayers for help, into the 
presence of bowed heads, some of which might be weighe<l 
down with grief as heavy as her own. She expected to receivt! 
comfort; but she found a greater deliverance than she had 
looked for. A stranger to her read the service. The words of 
the prayers seemed to have a new meaning to Elsie from the 
ti'embling earnestness with which they were spoken; l>ut she 
did not look up till the Creed was read. “ I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, The Holy Catholic Church, The Ck^mmunion of 
Saints, Tlio Forgiveness of Sins.” The solemn triumph of the 
tone in which the last sentence was uttered brought the words 
into Elsie’s heart with a start of wonder that she had never 
rightly felt their meaning V)efore. She lifted up her head and 
caught a look on the speaker’s face, in his far-seeing eyes, in his 
strong, compassionate, soirowful movith, w'hich intensified the 
impression the words had made upon her. “ The forgiveness of 
sins.” The belief he was stating wsis clearly more to him than 
a joyful, comfortable assurance of personal pardon merely. In 
speaking the words he seemed to be taking upon him a great 
weight of obligation—^to forgive while Ixmig forgiven, to shrink 
from no partnership in suflering, from no toil and struggle to 
undo the cfiects of others’ sin which perfect forgiveness includes. 
Elsie knelt down at the next prayer with a new thought in her 
mind; an illumination had fallen on her difficult path which 
made it no longer seem so very hard to tread. 

The sermon that followed made the dawning thought grow 
each moment clearer. It was on the divine humanity of Christ, 
and the unity of the race under His headship. As Elsie 
listened, the bitter sense of injustice in her lot which had been 
troubling her for many months, quite passed away. It began 
no longer to seem so dark and hoirible a thing to be condemned 
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to sliare the pmushment of another's guilt. She leam^^ that 
this was the privilege, the meaning of kinship, the condition of 
union with the Head, who had euflfered for all. The mystery 
of pain, of the innocent suffering with the guilty, became a little 
clearer. She felt she was no longer alone. Her pain ^med 
useless, meaningless no longer. There was One bearing it with 
her, knitting her to Himself and to all her fellows in the great 
divine and human task of endurance, of bringing good from 
evil, of sorrowing and suffering with and for all. 

Elsie went home with a peace and calm in her heart she had 
never known before. The hardness she had wondered at and 
lamented over in heraelf disappeared now that she had accepted 
sacrifice as the Divine law of life. She discovered that she had 
been harsh and unforgiving—not from indignation against i^n. 
but from a gradge in her heart at having to share in its 
punishment. The thought of the Perfect Son of Man choosing 
to suffer with those He saved softened her, while it gave her 
fresh courage to endure her own share of pain. 

Margaret returned home the next day, and Elsie received her 
with an affectionate warmth of welcome, which showed Margaret 
at once that a happy change had come over her spirit, and that 
the dark apathy of self-involved grief was at len^h shaken off. 

As they talked together that evening, and Elsie, instead of 
shrinking from the subject, showed an earnest desire to learn 
all she could about her father, that she might prejiare herself 
to be to him what he hoped to find her, Margaret felt for the 
first time in many, many years that she had a companion in 
the task of bearing the family burdens—some one near her 
who could give her support and comfort in return for what she 
was always giving. Elsie would have been well repaid for her 
efforts, if she had known the rest that this discovery brought 
to Mai'garet’s weary heart. 

The last few months liatl been more painful to Margaret than 
all the previous years of her long trial. The return to old 
haunts and habits, if it had brought interest and excitement, 
had also brought a renewal of vivid pain such as she had 
believed she could never feel again, and that last interview with 
her brother, once looked forward to as a joyful epoch, had 
proved more depressing than any she had experienced hitherto. 
She had been shocked at the change the last half-year had made 
in her brother's health and appearance. Since the news of the 
shortening of the term of his imprisonment had been imparted 
to him, he had been seized with a fever of impatience for the 
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hour of release to come, which was wearing him down name 
rapidly than the labour and suffering of the years when release 
had seemed too distant to be worth hoping for. Margaret 
confessed to Elsie that she wished now she bad consented to hw 
request and taken her to Dartmoor. Her father seemed to 
have laid aside his once absorbing desire to conceal his guilt 
from his only child, and to be possessed only by a terror lest 
he should after all never enjoy the sight his eyes craved. 

As the hour of his discharge drew near, it was each day more 
and more impossible to him to believe that he should live till it 
came. 

To Margaret also the months that had to be worn through 
before the dreaded, wished-for day amved, looked terribly long. 
She did not know how she could have borne them, if Elsie had 
not just then changed from being an anxious charge into a 
sympathizing heljter. 

In the course of the Avinter, Margaret, her father, and Elsie 
left Mrs. Neale's house and went into hedgings in a neighbour¬ 
ing street. Gilbert Neale was coming to spend some weeks 
with his mother, and they wished to bo settled in a home of 
■ their own before he arrived. While he remained in London, 
Elsie went twice every day, at stated times, to see her grand¬ 
mother, but Margaret never accoinjiauicd her on these visits. 
Her uncle used to come into Mre. Neale’s boudoir while she 
was there, and would often sit watching her for a long time 
together, with a softened, soiTowful expression on his stem 
face; but he spoke little to her, and they did not make much 
advance towards aci]uaiutiine<‘ship. She, on her part, had 
a shrinking from him. Whe could not forget, even in her 
softened mood, that he had interfered (it might be rightly, 
she could not judge of that) to sepamte her from Stejihen 
Pien-epoint. 

One day, when they chanced to be going down the stairease 
together, he startled her by a sudden question. 

“ Do you ever hear anything of young Pierrepoint now ? ” he 
said abru]itly. 

“No,” Elsie answered, w'ith a look of apijcal against the 
craelty of the question in her eyes. 

“ Well, well, I did not mean to vex you, but it was right 
that I should know. He has been kind to my nephew', and I 
should have been very sorry' if he had been brought into any 
trouble through a connexion of mine. For your sake, as well 
as his, it is best that there should be nothing between you. 
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Whatever you tMnk about it at present, you may take my wcsrd 
that I am right.” 

Elsie hurried away, without attempting an answer. She 
did not want him to see the tears of indignation and pain tiiat 
would force themselves into her eyes, and she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

Nothing further ever passed between them on the subject; 
but those few words were enough to i-evive a good deal of the 
bitter feeling Elsie hoped she had succeeded in putting quite 
away from her. 

Did people who had crushed out their own loves (for suffident 
leasons, perhaps) necessarily grow as harsh and cold as this 
uncle of hers seemed to be ? She wondered often what he and 
Margaret had been like in their happy days. It interested her 
to o&erve that there was a certain resemblance between them 
now; for she thought it showed that, far apart as their- outward 
lives had been, there had remained a link of sympathy between 
them. Each in thought and recollection had been living 
unconsciously with the other. They had suffered together, 
and grown as much alike in their utter separation, as constant 
intercourse might have made them. 

• Before Mr. Neale left London he called once at the Blakes' 
lodgings, and had an interview with Margaret and Elsia It 
was merely on matters of business he came to speak to them. 
He was Elsie’s trustee, and had the management of some 
property she would inherit from her mother; and now that her- 
leather was likely to retui-n home, he thonglit it necessary t© 
make some fresh an-angenicnts which he wished to explain to 
them. 

It was to Mr. Blake nominally that the explanations 
were offered; but as it was found impossible to fix his attention 
for more than a minute at a time on anything that was being 
said, Margaret bad to act for him, and take the chief pai-t in a 
discussion of future plans which gi-ew out of the statements Mr. 
Neale laid befoi-e her. 

Elsie S!it silently by Margaret’s side, listening and wondering. 
All day she had been the more agitated of the two at the 
prospect of this meeting; and now it was she, and not Margaret, 
whose mind was in a tumult, and whose thoughts refused to fix 
themselves on the cvery-day business details that had to be 
discussed. 

Would the time ever come, she wondered fearfully, when she 
and . Stephen would meet, after yeare and years of separation. 
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and touch hands coldly, and sit opposite each other at a table, 
and talk in quiet, measured tones of deeds and money and 
places of abode, and ways and means of living; like sti-angers, 
or indifferent acquaintances? No; very, very unlike oiUier, 
Elsie acknowledged to herself. 

Two strangers or two indiffei'cnt acquaintances could hardly 
have gone on talking so long without their coming to one or the 
other—some little relaxation of the face from its studied 
quietness, some touch of feeling into a tone of voice, some little 
look or chance word that made an apj)roach to cordiality. Theiu 
must be a great deal of strong feeling underneath to need such 
careful guarding. If something should startle them into being 
themselves for a moment ? If Margaret’s voice were to change ? 
If she were to glance uj) frem her slow reading aloud to her 
father of the letter Mr. Neale had put into her hands, and meet 
the look in the deep-set grey eyes ojiposite her, which Elsie 
]>erceived were studying her face by stealth, learning it jealously 
by heart, as she read, what would hapj)on then? Elsie felt 
o])pressed, as if she could hardly breathe in the oppressive 
atmosphere of choked-up emotion she was in. 

At length it was over ; the last jmi^er signed, the last ex])lan> 
ation given. Margaret rose from her seat as soon as the busi¬ 
ness was concluded, as if to intimate that the interview must 
end there; Mr. Neale seemed disposed to linger a few moments 
longer, but there was nothing in Margaret's face to encourage 
him to enter on any fresh topic of discourse. She stood quiet 
and cold, looking towards him steadily, with eyes from which 
sill expression seemed to have been pm-posely withdrawn, as she 
awaited his farewell. Then he shook hands with them all 
silently, and left the room. 

Margaret drew a long sigh as the door closed tehind him. 

“ It is over,” she said, with the slight tremor in her voice 
which Elsie had been listening for all the morning. “ It is 
over. We have taken the first necessary step towards inaug¬ 
urating the new life we are all to begin when your father comes 
Imck to us, and now we have only to enter upon it thankfully.” 
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IIELEASE. 

Elsie had believed herself almost indifferent about Uie plans for 
the future which Margaret had discussed witli Mr. Neale : but 
when she found it was definitely arranged that the whole family 
were to emigrate to America as soon as her father was set at 
libeity, and that tliey were to sail early in the spring, she was 
more dismaj'cd at the juosjTect than she had expected to be. 

Leaving England, she discovered meant to her getting farther 
and farther away from Oldbury, and putting herself quite 
beyond the possibility of hajqiy chances arising that might take 
her in tlie way of hearing old friends’ names, or regaining some 
link of associations with the places that were dear to her. She 

t id not hate London quite so much now as she had done at first; 

ad when she compai-ed it with the far-off American city to 
which they were bound, she began to love it dearly. Once she 
had seen Mr. Pierrepoint’s name in a printed announcement of 
a charity sermon lie was to preach in a church not very 
distant from where they lived; once she had passed an Oldbury 
jieraon in the street, an Oldbuiy tradesman, u'ho had recognized 
her, and taken off his cap to her. In England such events 
would be always ]>ossible; and though Elsie smiled at herself 
for her folly in prizing such incidents so dearly, she found it 
cost her a hard wrencli to put hei-self finally beyond all chance 
of their recunviice. She and Margaret spent many houra 
during the next two months working at the outfit for then- 
voyage. Margaret grew more cheerful as each week passed. 
She would talk a gi-eat deal to Elsie, as they sat together over 
their work, about the sort of life in America she hoped they 
would lead. She drew attractive pictures of a quiet little farm- 
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hoose in some spaisdj populated district, where th^ would 
make their home and find rest and healthful occupation amid 
deep oountty quiet, and with scenes of a new kind of natural 
beauty round them, which would have no painful associations 
linked with it. They two, herself and Elsie, must take all'the 
care and work of the household on themselves, not looking for 
any help or much companionship from the new inmate they 
would have. Margaret found it impossible to speak to Elsie of 
her father as any other father might have been spoken of to a 
daughter who had not seen him since her babyhood. Seventeen 
years of monotonous labour and association with depraved com¬ 
panions had driven away every trace of former cultivation, and 
irretrievably injured his mental faculties. Liberty could give 
him nothing now but rest, and the pitying love of the relations 
whose lives he had spoiled. 

Seventeen yeajs ! Margaret would let her work fall from her 
hands sometimes and remain silent, while her thoughts flew 
back over the years with a kuid of wonder that they should 
have been lived through. Seventeen years! And all that time 
his mother’s thoughts and hers had followed the unhappy one 
down through every step of degradation and pain; accompany¬ 
ing him day by day in drudgery and shame and remorse; mix¬ 
ing every hour of theirs with the thought of what his was— 
never losing sight of that; and now it was all but over. In a 
few more days he would bo restored to them. 

The work went on rajndly, and with the firat spring days, 
when the budding of the trees in the ])ai-ks, and the scent of the 
early flowers that were canued about the streets, made hdl 
think more than ever of Oldbmy, Elsie began to lay the clothes 
she had made in the chests that were to accompany them on 
their voyage, scattering here and there a few preciotis lavender 
blossoms that Crawfoi-d had brought from their Oldbury garden. 
On what strange foreign air would the dear scent float when the 
lids of the boxes were luised again ! It had been very strange 
to her, working at her father’s clothes, and marking them with 
Ids name; and now, as she arranged them where his hands 
would take them out, the thought of him which, in spite of all 
her efibrts had remained hazy, grew more distinct, and a stronger 
feeling of love came into her mind. A father after all, what¬ 
ever else he was! A father for her who had never known 
father or mother. She began to be almost as anxious for the 
days to pass as Margaret, and to weary of them with tlie same 
feverish fancy that they lengthened out into interminable 
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doraticni w they were counted by fewer numbers. A month I a 
fortnight! ten days! one day! and Margaret with her own hands 

r ked up the suit of clothes her brother was to put on when 
left ^e prison, and set out on her last expedition to 
Dartmoor. 

Old Mr. Blake’s bodily health was improving, while his mind 
grew feebler. He seem^ to give little heed to the preparations 
that were going on round him, and Margaret believed that 
neither the excitement of his son’s return nor the long voyage 
to America would affect him injuriously. It had been arranged 
that they were to leave London for Liverpool, whence the ship 
sailed in which tlieir passage to New York was taken, two days 
after the long-looked-for reunion had taken place. 

Margaret sot out early in the day, and was to return in the 
evening. It was a sunny April day, and in the course of the 
afternoon Elsie pcrauaded her grandfather to walk to a quiet 
part of Kensington Gardens witli her. 

The great black-trunked trees in the Park were glorious in 
their brief sheeny spring green. Scents of hawthorn in bloom 
floated in the air. As Elsie walked along glancing here and 
there, she felt as if she were taking a sjjeci^ solemn farewell of 
England and of her old life. She did not wish the hours of 
this day to pass away quickly. 

Something (for since Margaret set out in the morning the 
hazy impi’casiou of her father had returned, and slie could 
hardly say some one) was coming into the house to-night that 
would begin a new epoch in her life ! 

* She meant it to be a time of true consecration. She prayed 
for strength to devote herself to her new duties utterly and 
quite ungrudgingly, but just this one day—this last. E^lish 
Old World day—might be given tc. thoughts of the past, and to 
tender farewells to all tlie beloved objects she was turning her 
back upon for ever. 

Mr. Blake was soon tired of walking, and they sat down to 
rest on a bench overlooking the water opposite the old Palace. 
How green and gay it all was ! The water spread out like a 
thin sheet of silver at their ftjet. The young leaves over their 
heads fluttered in the warm wind. Elsie stared up through the 
branches into the blue al>ove. They might almost as well have 
been Oldbury trees—she felt she loved them so. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye! ” seemed to come silently from her 
heart with every breath she drew. 

A gentleman and lady came, after a time, and sat down on a 
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b^oh beside her. She would have moved away, bat her grand¬ 
father had sunk into a doze, half-leaning against her, and sbo 
did not like to disturb him. The gentleman drew a newspaper 
from his pocket and began to read. By and bye he called lua 
companion’s attention to a paragraph. 

“ Ah! I see the Chinese mail is in. Here is something 
about Sir Cecil Bussol's arrival at Shanghai. Is he not a rela¬ 
tive of yours 1 I think 1 met a sun and daughter of his at your 
house last spiing. Very pleasant yoiing people I thought they 
were.” 

“ His daughter and his nephew; they have both gone ouk 
with him. He has no son. Yes, they are relatives of ours; 
we are very fond of them. We had letters from the young 
jteoplc this morning full of amusing descriptions of their adven¬ 
tures on the voyage. But don’t you find the sun very hot here ? 
Let us get up and walk under the trees, w'hile I toll you their 
news !” 

How Elsie longed to follow and take hold of the benevolent 
looking lady’s di’ess, and beg her, as a famishing person might 
beg for bread, for a word or two out of those letters—a scrap of 
the news she was pouring into indifiercnt ears ! She ne.ed not 
say who she was, and it would not do him any harm to learn 
))y chance some day, years hence, that some one who was going 
far away, never to c'ome back again—never to be heard of in 
England again—had sat on that bench and craved for the news 
of him. 

What folly! what folly! Elsie pressed her foot firmly 
against the ground to keep herself from moving, and sat staring 
stupidly after the lady’s floating purjde silk dross as it receded 
down the grassy glade, thi'ough light and shadow, and then 
vanished from her sight, leaving the walk to its groups of 
ragged children and black London shee]> again ! 

A far-ofi’ church clock struck five, and woke her out of her 
reverie. In another hour, Mfirgaret would have returned— 
Margaret and her father. It was time to be moving. Tho 
hour for dreaming and regretting was over. She roused Mr. 
Blake, and they walked slowly homewards. 

Crawford had been busy pref)armg refresbmente for the 
tmvellei-s, and getting what she called the master’s room ready. 
There w'as nothing for Elsie to do after she got homo, when she 
had seated her grandfather in his ann-chair, and taken off her 
walking dress, but wander about the house and wait for Mar¬ 
garet’s coming, with such calmness as she could command. 
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She did not know whether it was excessive joy or excessive fear 
that made her tom so sick and faint as she stood at the window 
lodcing out. Crawford came and joined her in her watch. 
Her eyes were red and swollen as if die had been crying a great 
deal over her work of preparation. 

“ If only my dear mistress had been here this day,” she said, 
in answer to Elsie’s inquiring look. “Ah, my dear! hers was 
a Mthful, tender heart; and I can’t get over her not being here 
to see the end. Nobody but me knew all she suffered. You 
must think of her. Miss Elsie, and of what she would have done 
for him if she had lived, whenever you need to keep your 
courage up. You must try not to tremble and look so white, 
dear; for with her gone, and your grandfiither as he is to-day, 
it’s a melancholy coming back after all! ” 

Elsie would have heeded her injunction if she could, but in 
spite of her efforts at self-contix)l her face grew a shade paler 
still. As Ciuwford finished speaking, a cab stopped at the door, 
and there was Maigaret helping out a white-haired man, 
almost as old and feeble-looking as her grandfathei', who seemed 
to cling to Margaret’s arm for support, and stared round with a 
bewildered, helpless air as they mounted the steps together. 
Elsie flew dow'nstairs and opened the door for them. 

Margaret smiled at her, though her eyes were swimming in 
teara ; but the new-comer did not seem to see her, and took no 
notice of her outstretched hands. 

“ He is more overcome with the journey than I expected,” 
said Margfiret. “ The fresh air and the number of new objects 
he has seen bewilder him. He thinks it is all one of the visions 
he has been used to have in the piison, and he is afiuid of our 
melting away and leaving him. Let me take him up stall’s, and 
in a little time the confusion w’ill go ofl' and he will understand 
tliat it is really you who aie near liim at last.” 

“ Father, this is Herbert come back to us,” Margaret said 
quietly, as she led her brother up to her father’s chair, and 
Ae father and sou—bowed down, grey-headed men both, the 
circumstances’of w’hose meeting seemed calculated to call forth 
such strong emotion—stood hice to face, looking at each other 
langiiidly, with vague flickerings of intelligence and recognition 
passing over their faces as they gazed. 

“ Yes, it is Herbert,” Margaret said again gently; “ Herbert, 
who has been away so long, come back, never to leave us again.” 
And then she led her bretlier to a seat and signed to Elsie to 
come and kiss him. 
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The meeting was over—the dreaded, longed-for meeting. It 
had been quite different from anything Elsie had expected, 
different from her hopes and her fears; but on the whole she 
was satisfied. She felt she could love her father. The worn 
face, from which even the expression of Buffeiing had died out 
into one of dull, hopeless apathy, told a tale of past misery that 
made her forget everything else in pity. There was no need to 
fear that he would not want her help, or that he would be 
hard to please. His eyes followed her about the room wistfully 
ail the evening whenever she moved, as if they could never be 
satisfied with seeing. 

“ This is little Alice. You are sure this is my little daughter 
Alice, and that she will stay with me ?" he asked Margaret 
many times, while Elsie busied herself in waiting on him, and 
once or twice he hesitated to take things out of her hand, as if 
he did not believe they were real. His mind refused to grasp 
the joy of reunion, once so passionately longed for. 

This first evening of freedom, though Margaret sat close to 
him all the time, and Elsie held his roughened hands clasped in 
hers, was very little better to him than one of the many pre¬ 
vious visions of it he had had while it was still far dist^t. 
They could not make him feel sure that all he saw would not by 
and bye melt away before his eyes—could not succeed in making 
themselves more than deceiving images of the brain to him. 

When they were not actually speaking to him ho relajised 
into a moody reverie, in which he seemed quite unawai'e of 
their presence, a state of mind which isolated him from them 
almost as comjdetely as if he had been spirited back to his 
prison cell again. 

Only now and then, when some object near him caught his 
eye, a book or a trifle from Elsie’s work-box, he would start, 
and take it up eagerly in his hand, examine it closely, and lay 
it down again with a look of half-puzzled satisfaction dawning 
on his face. 

The evening—every minute of which Elsie used to struggle to 
recall and fix in her memory afterwards—wore away almost in 
silence. 

They sat together till very late, all three hand in hand; and 
when at last Margaret rose, and said they must separate for the 
iright, a fuller coirsciousness of their presence rushed to the 
released prisoner’s brain, and he showed far more emotion at the 
prospect of losing sight of them for a few hoitrs, than bis first 
meeting with his daughter had called forth 
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Margaret and Elsie followed him to his room, and he held 
their h^ds and looked at them with hungT 7 , despairing ejes, 
and could hardly be jiersuaded to let them leave him. 

“It is only for a few hours,” Margaret said cheerfully. 
“ Hours, remember, not months. You shall see us the instant 
you open your eyes in the momu^, and you will be able to 
•enjoy it better for having slept” 

For a long time her words made no impression. It seemed 
impossible for him to measure the length of the separaticm, or 
look across the gulf of the night to the next day; but at last 
he became calmer, and consented to let them go. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I understand, it will be morning when I 
see you again. Morning—daylight. I shall be able to under¬ 
stand things more clearly then, when I have slept. Yes, I am 
sure of it now, I shall see you both again in the morning. 1 
do not deserve it, but I sliall see you, and meanwhile I sh^l be 
glad to shop.” 

Margaret looked into his room an hour afterwards, and tohl 
Elsie that he was sleeping tranquilly in the bed, with quite a 
smile on his face, and a look that recalled himself, as she had 
known him long ago, in the times when her recollections of him 
were pleasjintest. She gave way then to the fiist tears she had 
shed that day, a flood of gentle, thankful tears, which washed 
away the pain of years fi-om her heart. She told Elsie how 
impossible it had once seemed that such a day as this should 
ever come: how in her first horror of her brother’s guilt she 
had had dire struggles with herself before she could come even 
to wish for it; and how, when his rejientance had softened hei' 
heart towards him, she had sickened in de.spair at the thought of 
the long, long years, and the improbability there was his 
having strength to dmg through them. 

Now that the day had come, it had brought its own pain. 

“ You see how it is,” Maigaret said to Elsie. “ His body is 
released, but his mind cannot c.scape from bondage as easily. 
Solitude and sufiering have built it into a prison house, which 
we shall find it hard to throw down. Did you not feel how far 
away he was from us ? How' shall we get him altogether, and 
bring his soul as well as his body home to live with us and be 
bcal^ by onr love 1 ” 

Margaret could not sleep during the night fur thoughts such 
as these. In the early dawn of the summer morning she got 
up and dressed, and stole noiselessly into her brother’s I’oom, to 
see if he still slept. She thought it iirobable he w'ould wake 
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early, and die wished to save him an hour or two of confused 
and anxious thought by being present at his waking. 

Her first glance showed her that he had not stir^ since she 
had left him on the previous evening. H!is head rested peace¬ 
fully on the pillow, his right hand lay over the coimterpane in 
the same position she had observed before. He had been very 
weary, and slept profoundly now. Mai’garet came close up to 
the side of the bed. In the faint light l^e sleeping face looked 
rounder and younger than it had done for many a year, the 
deeply graven lines in the forehead seemed to have been 
smoothed out by repose. There was a smile on the lips that 
carried Margaret back years, to dim recollections of nui-sery days. 
She knelt down softly by the bed to pray till he should awake. 

A fiood-tide of recollections, sweet, terrible, bitter, j^eacoful 
again, swept over her while her head was bowed. This was he 
—the beloved playmate of her ehildhood; the admired elder 
brother of her youth j he who had for so many years been the 
dark shadow in the household; he who had spoiled all their lives. 
She glanced back over the grey, monotonous yeais of her 
existence, till she reached its bright dawn of youth, when so 
much joy seemed to lie before her. Tnily it was his doing that 
all her eai*tlily happiness had been snatched away from her. 
With the thought her heart went tip to heaven in a great cry. 
She did not grudge her life; she had no account agiunst this 
unhappy one ; only, as the picture of tlie dismal life that had 
wrought ill instead of good rose up before her, she prayed for 
herself and for Elsie that it might be given to them to imdo some 
little of the wrong, to use the exjHjrience their own sorrow had 
brought them, to lighten sufl'ering somewhere, and so make the 
final result something less terrible. She did not fear that, 
Iniving rejjented, he would not be forgiven. She was speaking 
to the Great Atonor, who had taught her to forgive; but she 
thought of the time when this sin-debased soul should have 
grown large enough, become pure enough, to see the wrong and 
misery he had wrought in its full significiince, and to hate it as 
it deserved to be hated, and she shuddered at the fearfulness of 
the vision it would have to meet. Must not forgiveness itself, 
love itself, be for a time the keenest punishment possible 1 In 
virtue of her kinship, Margaret felt the burden of the wrong 
done to be hers as well as his. The rest of her life seemed too 
short to spend in toil to make the account (not between him 
and his God, but between him and his fellows) something 
straighter. 
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The sun had risen, and there was broad daylight in the room 
when Margaret lifted her head from her prayer. When would 
the Bleef)er awake 1 A strong sunbeam streaming through a 
crevice in the window-curtain rested on his face, now showing 
it distinctly, white against the white pillow, the smiling, parted 
lips quite s^l. 

A sudden pang of fear shot through Margaret’s heart. She 
laid her hand over the hand on the counterpane. Its icy touch 
made her spring to her feet, and utter a cry that brought 
Cmwford and Elsie into the room. 

Crawford saw how it was in a moment. She drew Elsie 
from the room and returned to Margaret, who had dropped on 
her knees by the bedside again. Yes, it was all over. A very 
slight examination served to show that he had been dead some 
hours. He must have died in sleep almost directly after he 
laid himself down. 

The night that had divided them was longer than they had 
expected, and the monung that was to bring them together 
again removed from it by a wider space. Yet Margaret could 
repose her hcait in trust that the morning of reunion would 
surely come. 

“ It is best so,” she said to Elsie, when she brought her a few 
hours afterwards to kiss the cold forehead of the corpse stretched 
out on the bed; “he has been permitted to bear all the long 
punishment, and now body and soul are both free ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

Air UNEXPECTKI) MEETING. 

The death of Herbert le Fovro removed the piinciiral reasons 
that had weighed with Margaret in determining to leave 
England. After her brother was gone, she had no longer any 
motive strong enough to induce hei‘ to Vrrave a long journey 
with so heljjless a charge as her father in his present state of 
health, or to encounter tin; inconvenience of settling in a new 
country with no otlier conij)anions than her fathei’, Elsie, and 
Crsiwford. She continued for some time, after her brother’s 
death, to make plans for leaving London, and taking a house 
in some quiet country place like Oldbury ; but Elsie, equally 
with herself, shrank from the effort necessary for caiTying out 
stich a scheme. They allowed the weeks to slip on without 
doing anything, and gradually stronger inducements than mere 
distaste for change giew up to keej) them stationary. 

Old Mrs. Neale attached lier-self more and more to Elsie, 
and became so dependent on her society for her comfort, that 
Margar<;t was unwilling to separate her grand-daughter from 
her as long as she lived. Mr. Blake seemed to prefer the bustle 
and movement of the town; and Margaret found work in 
association with other workera of kindred spirit to herself 
among the very poor of London, which enabled her to fulfil her 
purpose of devoting the rest of her life to the relief of suffering 
more effectually than she could have done anywhere else. 

As months passed on, Elsie observed that a gi-adual change 
came over Margaret. She was not less grave than she used to 
be, but she was a great deal gentler. Her eyes lo.st the stony, 
far-off look they used to have; a smile would come into them 
now when they fell on a flower, or n happy faced child, or on 
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such a glimpse of sunset glory as can be seen between openings 
of bouses in the dullest London streets and squares. She could 
look at beautiful things now without being stung with pain at 
the thought of one dear to her, to whom the s^ht of all beauty 
was forbidden. Though she was hardly aware of it herself, she 
was much happier than she had been for many years. She 
could rest and enjoy a fresh wind blowing in her face, or the 
scent of a flower, or Elsie’s pleasant voice reading aloud to her, 
without the indefinable feeling of remorse for being comfortable, 
which used to come when every pleasui’e brought before her a 
contrast full of pain. 

Outwardly her existence had much the same character it had 
had in Oldbury, but inwardly there was an immense change. She 
had ceased to lead a double life; an almost intolerable weight 
had been lifted from her heart. Her former scruples about 
mixing with her fellows were considerably modified. There 
was no loiq^er any secret to be kept. To spare her father, she 
retained, and allowed Klsie to retain the name of Blake, but 
she was quite resolved that the painful circumstances of their 
family history should never again be concealed from any one 
with whom she was brought into contact. She confided the 
chief particulars of their story to the clergyman of the parish 
where they lived, asking him to repeat as much of it as he 
thought noccssiU’y to her follow-labourers in the works of charity 
in which she was engaged, and after that she had no further 
dilficulties or scruples. Her new associates all had too much 
work on their hands, and were too much accustomed to be 
brought into contact with tragical histories, to be disposed to 
show undue curiosity resjtecting hers, as the good, gossipy 
Oldbury i)ooi)lc Imd done. 

Mr. Blake did not now eiigro-ss Margaret’s whole time in 
attendance on himself, as he had done while they lived in Old¬ 
bury. Since his wife’s death, and more especially during the 
last few months, be had seemed to prefer Elsie’s company to 
Margaret’s. He had quitt? laid aside the labour to perfect his 
literary work which ho had pei-severed in fruitlessly for so many 
years. His anxiety about it seemed to ha%’e passed away en¬ 
tirely, and bis mind to have reverted to the interests that bad 
occupied him before he became engrossed in one special line of 
study. Elsie’s voice and manner recalled his wife to him, as 
she had been in her youth, and all the associations of his earlier 
years came back to him whenever his grand-daughter was with 
him. The disappointments and anxieties of the intem’ening 
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time were evidently rapidly fading away from hie memoiy. 
Margaret was glad to find that tiie spell which had bound him 
to such constant labour was broken at last ; and knowing how 
good it was for Elsie to have the occupation of waiting on her 
grandfather, she did not scruple to give herself up more and 
more to the work among the poor that had opened out to her, 
and to leave the care of Mr. Blake a good deal in Elsic^’s hands. 
I t was not such a heavy charge as it would have been some 
years ago. Mr. Blake was comparatively happy in bis jjresent 
delusions. In the summer time Elsie used to take him out' 
into the parks, in the early morning and in the cool of the 
evenings, and he would find amusement in watching the riders 
or the stream of carriages pass by, while he talked to Elsie 
about old acquaintances and long-past pleasures, almost ns 
eagerly as Mrs. Neale was in the habit of doing. Sometimes 
the riders who passed them, sauntering along in the cool, 
pleasant summer twilight, would turn round and cast a sur¬ 
prised glance after the sti-ange, noble-looking old man, and the 
lovely, pale girl in half Quaker costume, who suppoiicd him 
with her arm, and wonder vacantly for a moment or two how 
such a pail' came to be there alone, and what sorrowful history 
attached to their strange, beautiful looks. Yet there was so 
much dignity about Mr. Blake still, such an air of peculiar iv- 
fincment in Elsie, that the boldest lounger would not have darc<i 
to accost them or annoy them with any intrusive attentions. 

Elsie felt more utterly alone with this crowd of strangers 
passing and repassing before her eyes than she would have felt 
in the most solitary spot anywhei-e in the neighbourhood of 
Oldbury. Now and then gentle girl faces in the carnages that 
drove by attracted her attention,—faces that seemed akin bt 
her, as if they ought by rights to have belonged to sisters or 
friends of hers; or perhaps some pleasant looking lady, while 
walking near her, would speak, a word or laugh a laugh that 
recalled Cecil’s voice, and Elsie’s heart yearned towai-ds the 
speaker. Yet none the less did she feel divided from them 
all, by a gulf as great as if she and her grandfather were thin 
speechless ghosts wandering on the outskirts of a world they 
had quitted for ever—seeing all, but powerless to establish any 
commttnication with the sub.stantial living people among whom 
they moved unseen. 

^metimes, as she listened to her grandfather’s mmbling talk 
about old times, and people long since passed away, she was half 
disposed to believe they bad both died a long time ago, and hml 
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wandered back by mistake to a world that had no place for 
them. 

When the weather was not fine enough for walking, Mr. 
Blake’s great pleasure was to frequent the reading-room of the 
British Museum Library—entrance tickets for which Gilbert 
Neale had procured both for him and Elsie. There he would 
contentedly spend the greater pai-t of the day handling and 
seeming to read the books that weie brought him. Pleasant 
associations always seemed to come back upon him while he 
was so occupied. He held his head higher—an expression of 
wistful half-intelligence came into his face. He looked almost 
the interested, eager student he had l)een in that same 8i>ot 
years and yeara before. Generally Elsie sat by his side reading, 
or copying illuminations from old missals ; but sometimes she 
grew weary of the constraint of sitting still for so many hours, 
and when Mr. Blake was happily engageil, and did not seem to 
want her, she would leave the library, and on days when the 
Museum was not open to the general public, she would wander 
up and down the silent echoing galleries and staircases, till it 
was time to take her grandfather home. It was a weird kind 
of place to muse in, when the great halls were em]>tied of their 
usual crowd of visitors—but it suitt'd Elsie’s inoofl. The calm 
colossal heads staring blankly down on her, the broken frag¬ 
ments of statues, the beautiful strange sea things, the bright 
tropical birds and animals in tlieir motionless mimicry of life, 
grew familiar, and seemed to enter into her reveries as consti¬ 
tuent elements of them—miles and miles of dead, detached, 
broken things which had had sonu! meaning, and some place, 
and some life of their own once—Elsie felt a great deal nearer 
to them, a great deal more at home with them, than with the 
people in the Park. No one inteifered with her wanderings; 
the ofiicials of the Museum took a kindly interest in the super¬ 
annuated old scholar who haunted the library, and in the 
beautiful girl who watchecl over him so carefully, and they were 
all anxious to show her every courtesy in their power. 

Weeks and months passed in this way, gliding rapidly into 
each other. The most intense pain is mitigated by time; and 
Elsie began to wonder at the tranquillity and jjeace that had 
come into her life. Was it peace, she sometimes asked heraelf, 
or was it only deadness 1 By the time another spring and sum¬ 
mer and winter had gone by in the same quiet, eventless fashion, 
she could hardly believe herself to he the same person who had 
grown up in Oldbury, and felt as if her very life was being tom 
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from her when she had had to leave it The time of strong 
feeling she had known there, of short, vivid joy and of agonis¬ 
ing pain, lay very, very far away from her now. It looked like 
another life, from which she thought she was definitely cut olil 
What had once seemed impossible to be borne appeai'ed quite 
natui'al and inevitable now. One year would follow another 
just as the two last had done, quiet and grey, and she would 
bend her will more and more earacstly to the cheerful, con¬ 
tented bearing of her lot. New interests were gradually creeji- 
ing into her life; and she knew shg must honestly strive to make 
them thrust farther and farther away the thoughts that b«'- 
longed to the past—the useless thoughts and regrets, that wer*' 
alternately sweet and bitter, but always poisonous food for her 
mind to dwell on. During the firat few months of her residcnw' 
in London, sevei’al trilling incidents had concurred to put her 
in possession of small items of news raspecting Oldbury and 
Oldbury people—foolish, useless pieces of infonnation—whicli 
yet hatl filled her witli immense joy, and made of the days on 
which she obtained them epochs of interest to count the passing 
of time by. Diter these chances liad become rarer, and the last 
year had not brought her a suigie one. Even the ingenious 
little schemes slu! sometimes concocted to make Margsiret or 
Crawford talk of old times, and mention Oldbury names, 
seemed invariably to fail now. She btigaii to think that a spell 
of silence had fallen on her that would never be broken again. 

It was not that oj)])oitunities were altogether wanting which 
might have led to her hearing one or two t)f the chance mentions 
of dear familiar things which she longed for. Gill)ert Neale 
was fi-equently at his mother’s house. He often came there 
straight from Cojinington. He would sometimes, in Elsie’s 
presence, go on talking for an hour together of places he had 
visited, and j»eople he liad seen, yet during several months 
he never once hapj)ened to bring in one of the words Elsie 
thirsted to hear. She chid herself for going to her grand¬ 
mother’s house whenever slie knew that her uncle was then!, 
with such a foolish fluttering of hope in her heart, and for com¬ 
ing back when the evening was over, so weary with disappoint¬ 
ment. Wliat could it signify to her ? If even his name hwl 
come into the talk, if even she liad heai'd that he was coming 
back to England, what right would she have had to be interested 
in the news ? 

When she had sufiered a great many disappointments, slie 
began to tell herself she was cui-ed of ever expecting anytihing 
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to happen again. She believed she had come to the oondinaion, 
that u was best not to have remembrance stinred by heaiin^ 
the names of people with whom she should never have any fur¬ 
ther connexion, who had quite passed out of her life. She tried 
to resolve that she would not even wish to hear, that for the 
future she would be thankful, not sorry, when an evening in her 
uncle’s society j)assed over safely without any little word being 
spoken to disturb her tranquillity. 

She said all this very emphatically to herself one sunny 
April morning, as she sat in Ijjsr usual place at the desk in the 
Museum Library, assiduously copying a picture from an old 
illuminated book. 

She had begun her drawing two days before, when she had 
had the prospect before her of seeing her uncle soon. She had 
.s|»ont the previous evening with him at her grandmother’s 
h<»use, and to- lay he was on his way back to Connington. Oh, 
liow foolish she had been two days ago to be in such a state of 
agitation at the thought of what she might possibly hear from 
him, that her hand bad trembled in tracing those curves! 
How foolish ! How foolish ! Well, the opportunity had passed. 
He would certainly not come again for three months at least. 
Fortumately slic could acknowledge it was much better for her 
that the anticipated evening had proved a complete blank ; that 
he who could have told her so many things she would have liked 
to hear’, Lad bilked for lioui's and said nothing, absolutely not 
one word. Yes, it was better for lier not to have her peace 
disturbed. Was it peace, or was it death, famine, starvation 1 
He might have given her a little taste of life-restoring food! 
He must often have walked down the dear streets, and seen the 
names written over the sliops, and been stopped by acquaint¬ 
ances, and heai-d words s]K)keu that she would have been so 
thankful to him for rejreating ever so indiflerently. 

Elsie pu.sheil the missal from which she was copying hastily 
aside; the illumination wa.s in greater danger now than when 
her hand had tiembled. A treacherous tear had nearly fallen 
and blistered the priceless page. What conld it bo that made 
the longing for Oldbury streets and faces come so strongly over 
her just at that moment 1 

Such a flood of i-ecollections rose that she could almost fancy 
slie had been spirited away in a moment to Oldbury, and that 
she was standing on the door-step of Elderberry’s little house, 
witli the scent of the lavender bushes in the Eectory garden 
blowing full in her face. 
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She |nit her haiid over her eyes to press back the tears that 
obscur^ her vision, and then looked round to convince h«sdf 
of where she really was. 

The entrance-door to the Idbraiy, which was dose to Elsie’s 
seat, had opened a moment ago, and a party of visitors, under 
charge of one of the curators of the Museum, had come inside 
to look at the reading-room, and were whispering in what were 
m^nt to be low tones quite within Elsie’s hearing. 

A broad, good-humoured, rosy face, with a flutter of gorgeous 
ribbons round it, caught her eyes.* She must be dreaming still ) 
or had she been asleep for years, and just awakened in the 
middle of a Sunday morning at Oldbury Church, with Mrs. 
Adams in her best bonnet seated in the pew opposite 1 Yes, 
it was a whiff of Oldbury rose leaves and lavender that had 
come to her. The stout lady moved a.side, and Elsie caught a 
glimpse of a cei-tain white knitted woollen shawl (oh, how well 
she knew every leaf of the pattern on it!) which had always 
had a faint perfume of lavender and rose leaves hanging round 
it since Elsie could remember anything. 

The quaint little elderly figure round which it was folded 
came in sight next. 'There was no room for doubt, and, awake 
or asleep, Elsie could sit still no longer. She rushed to the door 
just as, in despair at the talkativeness of the party he was 
<«corting, the gentleman who had brought them in swung it 
wide open to let them out; and she had presence of mind 
enough not to throw her arms round Miss Berry’s neck till they 
were safe outside the hall of silence, in a passage where there 
were only a few passers-by and tlie umbrella keepers to be 
scandalized at the exclamations and hand shakes and breathless 
questions and answers that followed. 

Grood-natured Mrs. Adams was almost as vehement in her 
expressions of delight at their unexpected meeting, as Miss 
Berry; and from her Elsie at last Imard a coherent explana¬ 
tion of the circumstances that had led to theii- being at the 
Museum that day. 

She told Elsie that she had come uj) to London to be pi-esent 
at the marriage of one of her grand-daughters, and had per¬ 
suaded Miss Berry to accompany her to her daughter’s house, 
and pay her a long-talked-of visit. They had already been 
three weeks in town, but this was the first day they had been 
able to give to sight-seeing. Miss Berry had had some business 
to attend to, some one to visit whose address she had to seek 
out, and much time had been taken up in the search; then 
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Ihere had been the wedding. But this one leisure day had 
come at last, and it was Miss Berry who had decided on spend¬ 
ing it in visiting the British Museum. 

“ My dear,” struck in Miss Berry, squeezing Elsie's hands, 
which she still held tightly, “ I thought only of my«niap, and of 
seeing the likeness of Joseph’s Pharaoh, in whom, as you know, 
I always have taken such a particular interest; and to think of 
his having led me to you ! ” 

When the excitement of the first few minutes was over, Miu 
Adams had the consideration'to draw oil* the attention of the 
rest of the party so as to leave Elsie and her dear old friend to 
themselves. They walked uj) and down the lower Egyptian 
Hall, among the black sarcophagi, and wandered into cool, 
damp-smelling galleidcs, where ancient Babylonians stab each 
other endlessly on the walls, and talked, feeling as if they could 
never say all they had in their hearts, or look at each other 
enough. It seemed at the time to Elsie the most unreal of all 
the day dreams she had dreamed in that place : Oldbury news, 
mixed with exclamations from Miss Berey resjwcting tlie 
wonders she could not keep her eyes from w-andering towar<ls 
sometimes; the old dear, i-ambling, aflectionate, familiar talk 
tliat Elsie had so thirsted after, and never thought to have 
heard again. 

“0 Elderberry, if you knew what it is to me to see you 
again ! ” was about as much as Elsie could find voice to say for 
some time; and even when she felt collected enough to ask 
«luestions, she found that her queries rather hindered than 
exiKidited the communications of w'hich she was so greedy, and 
that it would be safest to let Miss IkuTy bring out her news in 
her own way, and keep the curiously interwoven sentences in 
her mind, to l)e unravelled at her leisuie afterwards. 

“Was it, could it be me yon came to London to look fori” 
Elsie iusked eageidy, when Miss Berry was mysterioufsly hinting 
at some secret mission which, far moi-c than any wish to attend 
Miss Adams’ wedding, had induced her to undei-take such a 
long journey at her age. 

An expression of perplexity crossed Miss Berry’s beamingly 
happy face. 

“ My love, I think, if you please, we will walk on a little 
faster and get into another depai’tment, where perhaps I shall 
be better able to collect my thoughts. I confess it confuses me 
a good deal to have all the Pharaohs, and so many other 
Scripture characters as I am told there are in this room, staring 
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down into iny face. 1 cannot lielp pansing in what I, am 
saying to think how I can best inti^uce them into the niaji, 
with that tiger-headed woman to serve as an example of a 
monstrous idoL Well, now that we are come among the 
Babylonians, with whom I have never felt I had quite so much 
to do, I shall be able to give more undivided attention; and, 
my love, though your question embarrasses me a little, I will 
be perfectly frank with you. I did, 1 confess it, my dear, that 
last evening when he came back to Oldbury for nothing in the 
world but to talk to me about you—and, jioor fellow, tlie state 
of mind he was in—1 did make him a kind of promise, and it 
troubles my conscience very much sometimes to think that I 
have never once in all these months written to China, or taken 
any decided steps to get the news of you he was so anxious for. 
He must think me very ungrateful, for I have received the 
kindest letters from him and presents—a magnificent China 
crape shawl, which I have left in my will to you, Elsie :—to 
that length I think I may safely go in encouraging the attach¬ 
ment. And now that you have been thrown in my way in 
such a providential, unsought manner, in a place too, that, what 
with the tombs and the Scripture characters, may be abnost said 
to rank with a church, I shall certainly feel justified in writing 
him a little letter, and just mentioning casually that I have 
seen you. I do not suppose T should have been quite so 
scnipulous hitherto, if such awful instances of disobedience to 
parents with respect to matrimony had not occurred in Oldbury. 
You do not mean to siiy that you have not heard? Then you 
may well be surprised at seeing me here. It was not for your 
sake, to tell you the trutJi, my dear, that I. undertook a 
journey at my time of life ; it was to look after those unhappy 
young people, Richard and Sophia Lutridge, who have brought 
such trouble on their parents and such disgrace on all Oldbury. 
If dearest Mrs. Lutridge could have risen fiiim her sofa—but 
she cannot—she wmuld positively have gone down on her knees 
to thank me when I ventured to suggest that, as I was nobody 
of any consequence, and had no character for consistency to 
keep up, I might come to London and find her poor children 
out, and make the first overtures to reconciliation. That the 
eldest son and daughter of such a family should make runaway- 
matches within two months of each other—^you can conceive 
the thrill of feeling that went through Oldbury when the news 
came out. 1 grieve to say that there were found some, even 
among the district visitors, cruel enough to insinuate that if 
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dflazeBt Mis, liateidge had meddled less in her neighboais’ 
eosoemSy and made her home a little {deasauter to her O’lm 
&milj, the scandal might never have oocarred. It •vaa a 
heartless remark, my dear, and I never shdl again be able to 
feel quite cordially to the Tomkinsons. Such a time to turn 
round on an old benefactress too! for, independently of these 
unlucky marriages, things are not with the Lutridges by any 
means as they used to be. It seems that, owing to some 
carelessness of Mr. Richard’s, afiairs at the bank began to go 
wrong. There were difficulties. Some people who have lost 
money complain a good deal, and the dear Lutridges themselves 
have been obliged to give up Laurel Lodge and come down into 
the town to live.” 

“ That must have been a great trial to Mra. Lutridge,” said 
Ellsie, a little blankly, for she could not help being disappointed 
at the turn the conversation had taken. 

“ She bore up very well till the story of Mr. Richard's mar* 
riage with the daughter of the man who keeps the little public- 
house at the bottom of the hill came out. You may remember 
her, my dear—a large young woman, with a red face and a 
quantity of shining black ringlets, as unlike you as it is {jossible 
to conceive, and at least fifteen years older than Mr. Richard. 
Mr. Lutridge was disposed to be lenient, in spite of all the 
trouble and disgince his son’s carelessness (and I fear worse 
than carelessness) had brought upon him; but Mrs. Lutridge 
thought she owed it to Oldbury to let her displeasure be shown 
plainly. When she heard that the marriage had taken place 
clandestinely at a church in Bristol, months before the parents 
on either side knew of it, and that two of her daughters had 
long been aware of what was going on, and had connived at 
their brother’s misconduct, she was so indignant that she 
declaied she would never see her son again, or forgive her 
daughters for their share in hjs ruin. Poor girls ! they used to 
come to me and cry a great deal, and talk of their having always 
been so afraid of their mother, and of the discomfort and dis¬ 
union at home, which they said had driven them all to under¬ 
hand ways. It ended in poor Miss Sophia’s running away with 
one of the bank clerks who had been turned off for unsteadiness 
a year before, and in Miss Ursula’s resolving to go over to the 
Church of Rome, and drawing young Walter Neale, who is a 
weak youth I am afraid, my dear, into a secret correspondence 
on the subject. It seems they proposed to escape to France 
together, and there to take monastic vows; but, as I imderstand 
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&0W4 tSiey have dumged their mmds, and are content to. form a 
marriage engagement inatead. It strikes me that this is dte 
simpler and less objectionable arrangement of the two; but it 
has met with much opposition from Walter Neale’s fnends. 1 
have heard that his mother still refuses her consent, and that 
Mr. Lutridge is quite bowed down with sliame at the want of 
right feeling and sense of propriety his poor daughter has shown 
ill her conduct throughout the whole affair. Some people say 
that Mrs. Lutridge does not feel it nearly so much as he does; 
but, my dear, I leave yon to judge: she has never been outside 
her house for a whole year! Oldbuiy is a changed place in 
consequence. The way in which the seiwant girls stand talking 
and laughing at the area gates of an evening now, and the style 
of bonnets they go to church in, are proof enough that she is no 
longer the person she used to be. People s}>eak their minds 
and arrange things in an off-hand way that is quite startling. 
One hardly seems to know now what sides people are on, or 
who ought and who ought not to lie visited. Mr. Pierrepoint 
and the incumbent of the district cbuivh walk about togetlier 
arm in arm. Little innovations (of a very pleasing sort, I must 
confess) are actually creeping into our service at the old church : 
there is a talk of our having ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,' 
when the old Hymn Books ai-e worn out j yet Miu Lutridge 
takes it all quietly, and does not offer an opinion. She seems to 
have lost heart to interfere about anytliing now. If the Pope 
himself were to come and attempt to preach in Oldbury I really 
<lon’t think it would stir her up. When I consulted her about 
my journey to London, and suggested that I would, if she pleased, 
trace out poor Sophia, and ascertain whether the rumour we had 
hoard about her husband’s actually ill-using her was well founded 
or not, and call on Mr. and Mi-s. Richard, and bring her news of 
their baby—instead of being angiy witli me, and ordoiing mo 
out of the house, as I quite expected she would, she broke 
down, sobbing, my dear,—only think of that, Mrs. Lutridge! 
—and when she had recovered herself a little, she spoke of my 
faithful friendship and kindly influence over every one, in terms 
really as if she h^ taken it into her head that there had been 
some mistake, and that it was I, and not she hei-self, who had 
been doing good in Oldbury all these years. It was a distress¬ 
ing scene, indeed. Dearest Mra. Lutridge almost, one may say, 
humbling heraeif to me/ You will not wonder,I am sure,that, 
with such heart-breaking wai-nings before my eyes, I have been 
scrupulous and doubtful about the wisdom of keeping up in 
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Stephen PieTrepoint’s mind certain hopes and fears. I see what 
a brilliant colour has come into your face, my love, and I know 
that I am approaching a delicate subject. If I had not been 
taken so unawares I would have thought it over, and made up 
my mind how much I should be justitied in re])eating of what 
he said to me the last day he was in England, when he read 
your little note, and was comjdetely overcome at tlie thoiight of 
going so far away without prospect of hearing of you again. 
Poor fellow 1 I always knew’ what a great amount of deep feel¬ 
ing there was hiddim under that playful manner of his, which, 
in spite of one’s dread of levity, one could not help finding very 
winning. He was always making a joke of me and saying j)er- 
plexing things, and yet, my dear, you would hardly believe how 
much older I feel since he left England; and how I miss all the 
kindnesses he wiis always showing me, and tlie sight of his 
pleasant face coming into my room. However, as I have not 
had time to consiiler what I ought to say, and feeling bewildered, 
as I do, with so nj.iny Pharaohs and Sennacheribs standing 
round, I think it will be more conscioitious of us to change the 
subject. Let us .speak of something else. Ah ! there aj’e Mrs. 
Adams and the others conting to look for ua I fear we have 
lieen keeping them waiting an immense time. And that 
wonderfully clev<w gontleman, w'ho told us all about the worhl 
Ijefore it was create<l, must b(^ getting impatient for us to go. 
I will give you one kiss befin-c tliey all come u]». Yes, I love 
you as much as ever, my dtsir Elsie; and 1 understand what 
your eyes are asking me, though j’ou speak in such a low whisjier 
that I cannot (piite civtch the wmds. 1 will write to China to¬ 
night, and I promise to po.st the letter before I have time to 
think it over and get fnghteiieil. He has begged me over' ami 
over again to write, even if 1 have nothing to say about you; 
and now I think 1 shall be justified in sending a letter and 
putting in some allusion (not too explicit j)evhaiis) to what has 
happened to-day. It will be a difiieult task; but I trust I shall 
Imj enabled to express nij’self judiciously, and avoid saying more 
than I ought. Unfoi-tunately we go back to Oldbury to-morrow 
morning, and I have promised to spend the last evening with 
the poor Richard Lutridges at Camden Town, so I am afraid 
this must be good-bye. Mrs. Adams is beckoning quite im¬ 
patiently, you see.” 

Elsie followed her friends to the outer door and took an 
affectionate leave of Mi-s. Adams, whose daughter, as kind- 
hearted and rosj'-faced as herself, gladdened Elsie’s hexrt by 
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• itsking for her address, and promising^ to call on her sometiiues, 
and let her know how the two elder ladies settled down in 
Oldbury after the excitement of their London visit. 

She did not re-enter the building till the last flutter of Mrs. 
Adams’ floating bonnet-strings vtis lost in the crowd outside, 
and then she discovered how late it was, and that she must 
hasten back to her grandfather, from whom she hati never 
lyefore been so long absent. Fortiinately he had beeii happily 
<M3Cupied, and had not missed her. He did not ask her any 
questions when she came back, or appear to notice anything 
unusual in her countenance as they were walking home together, 
’fhe event of the last hour and a half, which had somehow or 
other made all the world look dillerent to Elsie, would have no 
interest whatever for him. She did not thiidc it necessary to 
attempt to talk to him aboutait. 

Margaret was more observing. When she returned home 
late in the evening after a hard day’s work, she saw that some¬ 
thing had happened almost the moment she op<‘ncd the door of 
their dull little lodging-hou.se diuwing-room. Elsie was seated 
at the open window with her hands resting idly on her lap, 
looking over the leafless lilac bushes in the dusty square garden 
towai-ds an ojaming in the oi)poKite row of houses, which showed 
a patch of sky and a silvery crescent moon, just then faintly 
marked in the pale blue. Her restful attitude struck Margai’et 
almost as itiuch as the happy, drciimy smile on her face. It 
almost stai tlcd her. It'spoke of a mood very, very far remove*! 
from anything she herself had experii-nctsl for many a year; yet 
she underatood what it meant very well. She knew tliat Elsie 
did not see the dusty lilac bushes, or even the shining silver 
boat sailing in that uiirrow river of London sky. 8he had taken 
.some treasured remembrance out of her mind, and was looking 
only at that. She was conning over some words, or bringing 
back some looks, weighing them and ap])raising them as if they 
were jewels, and smiling to herself to discover how rich beyond 
her previous reckoning she was. It must be something she had 
heard lately, for Margaret had never seen her look like this 
before. She went up to her softly and laid her hand on her 
shoulder. “ Well ? ” she could not help saying in a tone of 
inquiry, as she looked down into Elsie’s changed face. 

“O Aunt Margaret, what do you think has happened to¬ 
day 1” Elsie began eagerly. 

Margaret’s face expressed a little sui-prise and disappointment, 
perhaps, as Elsie’s narrative went on; she had evidently expected 
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to hear aomething of more im]H>rtance, and indeed, as Sleie 
I’elated the incident of the afternoon, it hardly sonnded a 
Bufficient reason for feeling so radiantly happy. After all, what 
had happened % She had, by the merast chance in the world, 
encountered an old friend who would probably never come 
iiei-oB8 her path again; and that was aJl. Elsie’s joy was some¬ 
what checked by Margaret’s matter-of-fact way of listening to 
the news she had to impart. She Ijegan to think the meeting, 
which bad seemed little short of a mii-aele, almost commonplacrc; 
and natural, as Margaret calmly commented on it; and Miss 
Beny’s words hardly seemed worth such endless jiondering over 
as she had V)een dis[>osed to accord them a few minutes before. 
Ihit the glamour that the daylight of Margaret’s reason 
dissijiated, returned again the very first time Elsie was 
alone, and could translate the stoj^r back into her own heart’s 
language. Miss B(jiTy’s woids turned into priceless pearls and 
diamonds once more, aixd with them in endless variation she 
embellished all the sultry days of the summer that followed, and 
wove gai'lands, and made lamps of them to lighten the gloom of 
a dreary autumn, till a oorbiin day in the winter came and 
bi-ought fi-esh emotion with it. 
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A WIDE low room spread with matting, but in other respects 
furnished like an ^glish drawing-room, and littered with 
music, work, and sketches in a fashion that spoke of a lady’s 
constant occupation of it. A large window opening on to a 
shaded balcony filled with flower-pots, where a few roses and 
geraniums and a clump of English daisies drooped in the heat; 
and from which, now that the curtains of the awning were 
drawn aside, a glimpse of the sea blazing in sunlight, of a 
squadron of English and French men-of-war in the distance, and 
of strange sailed, strange hued Chinese junks gliding past, could 
be gained by the occupants of the room. These were just now 
only two, who had lately dcseiied the shadier parts of the room 
for the window recess. Cecil Russel stood a little way out on 
the balcony braving the glare and the inquisitive glances of some 
almond-shaped black eyes from the streets below (to say nothing 
of unsavoury whiffs from the same Ibcality which entirely over- 
jwwered the faint perfume of the flowers and tainted the fresh 
sea-breeze), while she stooped down and picked oflF some faded 
leaves from her plants, and touched with her finger the bumed- 
up earth round the roots of her melancholy looking withered 
Oldbury daisy. 

Stephen Pieirepoint, who had risen from a table laden with 
books and papers a minute or two before, and come to the 
window for no apparent purpose but to see what she was doing, 
stood leaning against the window-sill, alternately watching her 
and spelling out a sentence in a Chinese book he held open in 
his hand. 

They both looked a great deal older than when Oldbury knew 
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them—older than tlte additional three years that had passed 
over their heads at all warranted—till they spoke, and then 
each face regained something of the playful animation and open¬ 
ness of expression that had given it its peculiarly youthful look 
a few years before. 

Tliey had been talking and laughing eagerly over some 
incident of a few minutes ago, almost in their old openly familiar 
brother and sister fashion—almost, but not quite. They had 
never been quite as intimate since they left England as they 
used to be in the old days before they sjamt a summer together 
ill Oldbury, though Cecil was jicrhaps the only one who was 
iwnscious of the slight barrier of leserve that had grown up 
lietween them. They stood now close together, quite at ease in 
not talking, and only let fall a sentence now and then as they 
pleased. When Cecil had tinislusd watering her floweni, she 
remained on the balcony with her hands clasped behind her, 
looking out dreamily towards the sea. A somewhat weary, 
anxious expression grew into her face as she gazed; and it was 
with a quick sigh and an impatient gesture, as if she were 
struggling to shake ofiF a weight, that .she turned towards the 
i^oom and took u]) the desultory conversation again. 

“ What an mid feeling it gives one to look out upon the sea 
for long together ! The motion of the waves has a strange sort 
of power over one. I feel as if I were gradually slipping out of 
my liody as 1 look, and floating away just over the tops of the 
waves—not exactly touching them, but liorne along by tlieir 
rocking. If I went on staring long enough, I do believe I 
should go. I should get to England that way, or somewhere.” 

“ Tliat sort of feeling was what the (fi-eeks meant by their 
.stones about the sirens, I suppose,” said Steenie carelessly. 

Have a little bit of prosaic jiractical Confucian philosophy to 
put your body and soul into comfortable relations again. I’m 
isiadiug from one of the most apjiroved Chinese books of instnic- 
tion. Here is what serves a follower of Confucius for spiiitual 
uoiirisbment. The subject of the treatise is duty to jiarents; 
iind there are examples recorded for general imitotion ; it is a 
sort of sacred history in fact, handed down for all generations to 
|K)nder over. You shall hear a sentence or two: ‘ In the Chang 
dynasty. Sin li, when fifty years of age, still resided with his 
INtrents, and was subject to their will. To prevent them from 
considering themselves old he affected the manners of a child, 
and sporUxl and gambolled before tliem in gaily coloured gar¬ 
ments. He would pretend to stumble iu walking like a babe. 
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All this he did to divert his aged parents. In the Tsin dynasty, 
Mang Tsung mourned the death of his father. During the 
winter season his mother desired baml>oo sprouts made into 
soup. He went into the forest, and, grasping a bamboo with his 
hands, burst into tears. Such filial devotion moved heaven 
itnd earth; and in a little while the eai-th opened and sent forth 
seveml bamboo sprouts.’ This is said to be the original Ciiuse 
of bamboos sprouting in the winter as well as in the spring, by 
the way.” 

“ Well, but that is a little less prosaic than I exjiected. It 
is a miracle.” 

“No, a thomighly unspiritual marvel; that is to say, the 
most prosaic, degiading subject of belief in the world—akin to 
Cagliostro tricks and table-rapping—the thing that is sure to 
result from a creed which starts by disowning every attempt to 
get beyond the region of the sense.s.” 

“ Well, but I don’t nicixn to let myself be entangled in a dis¬ 
cussion on Chinese religious systems just now. If we mxist 
talk metaphysics, explain to mo how it is that I have found 
myself forced to think so much of Oldbury this aftern(X>u with¬ 
out any particular reason, for really we all have present anxieties 
taiough just now to fill our thoughts.” 

“ I can explain that without metaphysics; it is nothing more 
than the scent of the Tongnin heaiis in the little hox you brought 
down in your hand to-d.ay that has earned your thoughts ofl' in 
that direction. Don’t j'ou remember yon had it—the box— 
with you in Oldbury that summer'{ ami one day when you 
happened to say you liked the smell of Tonguin beans, Miss 
Deny took some from her work-box and gave them to you. 
If you lift up the lid of the left hand division, you will see I 
am right.” 

“ The idea of your rememl)cring all that! I had forgotten 
the very existence of tliis box till I turned it out tliis morning 
fram the ])acking case where it was stowed the last time there 
was a talk of the rebels taking Shanghai, and Papa sent me on 
shipboard. I don’t believe the lid of this division has ever been 
lifted since that day when—yes, it was Elsie Blake who shut 
the beans in. They feel quite at home, I should think, in this 
hot siipshine. Will yoii have onel” 

“ No; what should I do with it 1 Shut them up for another 
three years. Shall I read you some more 1 ” 

“ No, no, I am not in the humour for it, and 1 wish you would 
not pretend to be. Nothing in the world boi-es me so much as 

z 
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listening to a person talking of what he is not thinking of, and 
yon are alwaya doing that to me now!” 

“ I know someHung that would bore you still more—to listen 
to a person talking of what he was thinking of on post days. 
You would get very tired. I flatter myself I am not quite 
such an intolerable bore to you as I <mM be.” 

“ Oh ! is the mail in f I actually had forgotten to expect it. 
My principal correspondents are growing lazy, and seldom send me 
any interesting news. 1 don’t redron on post days as I used to do, 
though, of course, one is always glad of anything from home.” 

C^il turned to the window and looked out towards the sea 
again for some time in silence. 

“It would all be less dreary if it were more thoroughly 
unlike what one is used to,” she said, turning a dissatisfied 
glance back into the room at last. “ I wish we Europeans did 
not all huddle together, and make such desperate attempts to 
do exactly as we have been doing all our lives. If I could have 
turned myself into a Chinese lady for these three years, and 
lived among the natives, I should at all events have got some 
new ideas, and seen what would have served me to think about 
for the rest of my life. As it is, I have seen nothing that does 
not look like England, but a few dirty streets and shops, and a 
little strange vegetation. When we have a party of English 
residents here, and the ladies are talking together, I could shut 
my eyes and fancy myself in Oldbury. We may have changed 
our skies, but we certainly have not changed our minds by 
coming all this long way.” 

“ Comfort yourself with the probability that some day or 
other the rebels will swoop down on Shanghai and carry us all 
off prisoners into the interior. We shall, no doubt, get a very 
satisfactory insight into the mysteries of Chinese life by being 
carried about the streets of Pekin in wooden cages; and if we 
survive the process, we shall have plenty to talk about for the 
reqt of our lives.” 

“ You have lost your chance of such promotion by volunteer¬ 
ing to go up the country with Lord Elgin and the army, leaving 
us behind to take care of ourselves.” 

“ Yes, but I get something better than the bare possibility oi 
seeing the inside of a Chinese wooden cage; for I suppose there 
is no doubt there will be some more fighting before we have 
done with it. We shall all be too busy for lounging and 
translating Chinese saws soon, 1 hopa” 

“ I know there is no use hoping for a word from Papa or you 
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after the mail ia in, bat you will see that I have my letters 
soon, won’t you 7 ” Cecil said, coming oat of the balcony and 
preparing to leave the room. 

Stephen followed her to the door, and stopped her jurt as she 
was opening it. 

“ C«jil, you shan’t have to say again that I never talk to you 
of what I am thinking about. There is no use asking, for I am 
sure you would have told me if there had been anything to tell, 
but you never have had any answers to your letters to Miss 
Berry, have you?” 

“No,” answered Cecil sorrowfully; “and it puzzles me 
dreadfully how to account for her obstinate silence. You aw^ 
as much at a loss, I suppose; for though your fatlier writes you 
such long letters, he contrives, man-like, never to tell anything 
in them.” 

“No, I am not at a loss; I think I understand perfectly well 
why she does not write; I have made up my mind about it. 
She knows something she cannot bear to tell me, and is silent 
for fear of letting it out. That would be just like her. She 
would be sure to write if she had nothing to say.” 

“What sort of thing do you mean ?” 

“ Nay, that is just what I am continually changing my miml 
about. I don’t often think s/te is dead; Miss Beny would have 
told me that, whatever pain it cost her to write it. I expect 
she is married, and has written to tell Miss Berry so. It is 
three years since they left Oldbury. Why should she not be 
raarri^ ? ” 

“ You need not look so fiercely at me, I am not going to 
urge any reasons why she should not; only I think it is mther 
a gratuitous supjwsition on your part. You know all the 
difficulties and objections. Wiy should another person have 
found it easier to get her than you ? ” 

“ I was hampered; besides, her father is dead. That might 
make a difference in their way of life. I showed you the an¬ 
nouncement of Mr. Le Fevre’s death in a newspaper that came 
from England some time ago, and you were struck with the 
peculiar way in which it was worded.” 

“Yes, I liked the ‘died penitent.’ I am sure Margaret 
Blake drew up the paragraph, and that it was not her doing 
there was ever any mystification or concealment. I wish you 
could have gone b^k to England.” 

“ But I cannot It would be absolute disgrace to leave the 
country in the position of affairs now.” 
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“ Aud Papa could not possibly spare you; he is overworked 
as it is, and he is always saying you are the only person about 
him who gives the kind of help he most wants. He seems to 
think that he might have been obliged to go to the north him¬ 
self if he could not have sent you, and if you had not known as 
much of the language and the ways of the country as you do. 
You can’t think how thankful I am that he is spared the 
fatigue and the danger." 

“ I am not sanguine that there is likely to be any danger to 
speak of; but at all events the chance of coming in for anything 
of the kind instead of him, makes up for a great deal. Not 
that J have any particxilar wish to get back to England now; I 
am convinced it would be a useless journey, and that I am 
lietter here." 

“ Well, then, we will all stay till we have been jmraded about 
in cages, and have adventures to tell that will make lions and 
lionesses of us for the rest of our lives. Ijet me go now; there is a 
large party coming to dinner, and I have some orders to give.” 

The next two days were unu.sually busy ones with the consul 
and his secretaries. Cecil saw hut little of her fatlier, and was 
not able to have a word with her cousin till late in the evening 
of the thin! day after their conversation, when he eame into her 
sitting-room with an oj)cn letter in his hand. 

“ I hope you were satisfied with your budget 1 ’’ he began. 

“I had a number of letters. People are beginning to lie 
anxious about us in England; all my interfering friends and 
relations are storming at Papa for not sending me home. I 
liave had to tell him flatly that I won’t go. What were your 
letters ? ” 

“Two from Oldbury—one from my father, and one; a long 
one, from Miss Bcmy.” 

“At last! Weill” 

“ Cecil, I was right. ^ Take the letter and read it. It is even 
more disjointed and exclamatory than Elderlainy’s productions 
used formerly to be; but you will make out what she wants to 
tell me. It was startling news at first, but now I think I am 
beginning to understand it better.” 

Cecil took the closely written sheets to the light, and stood 
frowning over the difficulty of making out the cramped hand¬ 
writing. Soon there was an exclamation of amazement, and as 
she turned the pages backwards and forwards to refer to 
previous sentences, the expic^on of per[)lexity deepened on 
lier face. 
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“ What can she mean by saying so much at the beginning 
of her letter about disappointment, and about people marrjong 
differently from what one would expect when one thinks of 
their first loves? Then comes all this long story about the 
clandestine marriages of Richard and Sophia Lutridge, which 
she says prevented her answering our letters, and at the end 
she speaks of going to London and seeing Elsie Blake. One 
does not see the connexion of the ideas. One guesses, from the 
beginning of the lettez', that she found Elsie niai-ried, but she 
does not say so." 

*' As cleai-ly jzs she says anything else. You have ovezdooked 
a sentence at the end, where she says she little thought, when 
we wez’e all together that suninzer in Oldbuzy, tluit one of the 
Lntridges would be prefered to one of us.” 

“ Do you kziow (it is veiy obsouz-ely expzessed)—bzit I am 
inclined to thizik that sentezzee z-efez-s to zzie? Walter Neale is 
engaged to Ursula Lutridge. Gan she be thinking of any 
gossip she nzay have heaz-d about him and me long ago ? ” 

“ No, no. Allowizzg for Eldezbeny’s style of narrative, it is 
clear eziough what she moiuzs. Eichaz-d Lutzidge has mazuded, 
it seems, without the consent of his friends. They disowzed 
him, and lost sight of him for a year or so. Miss Beriy goes to 
London with overtuz-es of reconciliatiozz, ziot knowing exactly 
where to find him, and uuexjzectedly falls izi witli Elsie—his wife 
—at the British Museunz, as she desza-ibes. Yozi a*^e, she says 
she spent the evening with tln;m—with Mz’. and Mm Richai'd 
Luti’idge—aizd that she has a.skod thozn to go iiizd stay with her 
in Oldbuzy. Jfe was a gi-eat fool certainly; but he was fond of 
hei’. 1 cazi undez-sfand how it has come abozzt.” 

“ I can’t. Elsie Blake inaza ied to liichard Lutzidge ! It 
seems utterly impossible. Tlzey must ha^'e been married sozne 
time, too; for don’t you see .at the end thez'e is something abozzt 
a baby, and their living izi lozlgings azzd Izeing vety izoor?” 

“Well, izever mind; give zzze the letter back. It’s not a 
vezy lucid production ; but wc have wrung all to tlze very dregs 
f>f the hitter tzuth out of it. We zieezl zzot discuss - it azzy 
farther.” 

Genii folded the sheets slowly and put them back into their 
envelope. “ I wish I understood why Miss Bez-zy did not wzite 
at once,” she said reflectively. 

“ She tells us it was because the Lutzidges were cozzceiozed in 
the afiair. I supjzose till just now they were anzdous that 
Richard’s znarriage should be as little known as jatssible. After 
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all Mn. Lutridge used to say aguuat tiie Blakes, hear son’s 
marriage may well be a bitter pill for her to swallow.” 

“But that Elsie should marry him clandestinely—such a 
man—Steenie, I can’t bear to think it. It alters my thought 
of her—^it de^ndes her.” 

“ No, don’t say that. I’ve been thinking it over and over 
ever since that letter came, and it does not lower Aer. If there 
has been any mistake, any wrong in her conduct, I am to blame 
for it. She has felt that I deserted her, that I shrank from 
sbiring the family disgrace with her, and his conduct has stood 
out in favourable contrast to mine. It has looked like generosity, 
and tliat is just what would move her.” 

“ But you did not desert her 1 ” 

“ No, but it may very well have seemed to her that I did. 
A person with fewor scruples and more opportunities of seeing 
her might easily make her believe he was willing to risk more 
for her than I was. I hope that horrible old woman down at 
Oldbury won’t have much to do witli her. Unless Dick Lut- 
ridge is Very much changed, he won’t be able to protect her 
against his mother. How will luy father behave to her when 
she gotjs to stay with Miss Berry? I wish I had known in time 
to write to liim about it.” 

“ Steenie, how can you bear to talk as if it were certain 1 ’’ 

“ It is certain. I trie<l to disbelieve it yesterday, but to-day 
I can’t. You will not Ijo doing me any kindness by talking me 
into doubt again. It is at all events a good thing for me just 
now to know that tliere is nothing to make me in a hurry to 
get back home. I am more glad than ever that Lord Elgin has 
consented to take me u]i the country with him, and that we 
shall be moving soon.” 

Cecil thought a gimt deal about Miss Berry’s letter, and 
would have liked to have read it a second time; but she could 
nut make up her mind to ask her cousin for it agaiu. He was 
to leave Shaughai soon ; and though his time was very much oc¬ 
cupied with business, he contrived to join Cecil in her early and 
late drives, and to spare quarters of an hour for chat with her 
more frequently tliau he had done hitherto. They talked a 
great deal about Oldbury, and Stephen was now always the 
tirst to bring up nHMjlIections of past times, and make 
allusions to events and places connected with Elsie Blake 
which he had studiously avoided formerly. Cecil could not 
quite make it out. She thought he was trying to harden 
himself, and font' the scenes that had hitherto had such a 
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halo over them to look commonplace, by talking of them 
indifferently. 

“ Why should I have any objection to speak of Mrs. Biohal'd 
Lutridge 1 ” he said once, when she made an effort to turn the 
conversation. “It is time 1 got accustomed to it. She has 
been married a year and a half by this time, and has outlived 
sentimental recollections long ago, you may be sme. It is quite 
time I did.” 

It was clear to Cecil that, whatever he might say, the thought 
of having been supplanted by such a rival as Bichard Lutridge 
was a very deep wound to pride as well as to affection. Some 
times, however, he would talk about Elsie in a strain Cecil 
liked better. He would discuss anxiously the probability of hei- 
l>eing happy under her new circumstiinces, and recall little traits 
of kindlmess or good feeling displayed by Biehard Lutridge in 
his school or college days, which made it less imjirobablo that he 
would prove a competent guardian of Elsie’s welfare than Cecil 
was disposed to belio\ e. 

Stephen insisted on the impossibility of any one having Elsie’s 
constant companionship without being improved by it. Cecil 
privately thought that Elsie was the sort of woman who, if she 
married beneath her, must inevitfibly sink to the. level of her 
husband. She did not say so, but her demurs led to discussioiiM 
that were apt to lengthen out and occupy the whole evening. 
It required all Cecil’s tact to follow the changes in Stephen’s 
mood during one such convei-sation : the alternations between 
dislike and contempt of llichard Lutridge;, and anxiety to think- 
well of him for Elsie’s sake; the rapid transitions from a 
condition of hurt pride towards Elsie herself to a relapse into 
tenderness. 

The bamer of reserve that had existed more or less between 
the cousins for nearly three years had disa])i)eared all at oiht- 
Cecil felt as if she bad slipped back some yesirs in her life, and 
got into the middle of what she called the Oldbury summer 
again. 

It Wfis a busy, exciting time. Talk of impending war and 
tlanger, and busy preparations for the depsirture of the allieil 
forces northwards, were going on rotmd her, but she scarcely 
heeded it, the change in her own inner life was so absorbing. 

Sometimes she felt very hapjiy, and found herself tripping up 
and down staire, or .sitting idle, with her hands before her, in a 
sort of dreamy, hazy, brightne.ss of mood, that she thought 
she had definitely cut hei-self off from years ago. At other 
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times she was restless and dissatisfied with herselfl She felt as 
if she were letting henself bo gi-adually drawn towards some¬ 
thing, which she would not look at or recognize because she did 
not wish to be convinced she onght to avoid it. 

One day, about a week before Steenie was to leave them, her 
father stopjied her on the staii’s when she was flasliing past him 
in one of her gay mooils, and sui-prised her by an unusually 
warm approving kiss on her forehead. 

“ My darling, I am glad to see you in such good spirits; you 
set an examide of public spirit to us all. I was afraid yon 
would make youi-solf anxious about Stej)hen’s leaving us to go 
with Loid Elgin, instead of taking a sensible view of the mattca*, 
and entering into his satisfiiction at being employed on such an 
im))ortant service.” 

“ I am so tltankful tliat you have not taken it into your heiul 
to insist on going too!” (^!cil said, hastily returning his kiss. 

It was (juite a true saying, but Cecil was not exactly content 
with it wluui she was alone, and came to think it over. Her 
father’s praise forced on her tlie self-exanjination she bad laseii 
avoiding for the last three weeks, and the discovei’ies to which 
it led startled her. 

Steenie was going away, pi-obably for a long j)erio(l, to 1 k! 
<*xposod to considerable risk and daugei'; and somehow she felt 
jaeix! as if he hiul just returned to her after a long absence, than 
as if she were i>r(!paring to wish liim go(xl-bye. 

The habit he had resumed of coming to talk to her about 
everything, just as he used to do in their seliool-boy’ and school¬ 
girl days, and more, soim; tones of voice, and words sj,K)keii 
lately which were not (juite like the old days, made her feel as 
if they should be much nearer tog(U,]if!r a thousand miles apart 
now, than tliey had been, living in the same house during the 
huit three years. Slic had suflered a good deal from the sort of 
half 8e})aration that had grown up between them, even while slui 
had said emphatically to herself, that it W'as quite natural, and 
nothing moi*e tlian what every sister has to go through when a 
very dearly loved brother, in the inevitable couree of things, 
takes some one else into the limt place in his heart, and has 
thoughts and interests she cannot share. It seemed now as if 
her brother was coming hack to her again, all the more ready 
to value her sympathy and companionship because he had been 
disapjminted in what he liad tried to put in its place. 

Cecil walked tip and down the room, quite forgetting what 
she hail con»e upstairs for, while she tried to persuade herself 
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that there was no harm and no danger here, nothing at all 
derogatory to her own dignity or injurious towards Elsie in the 
strong sense of happiness which this return to old ways had 
hreught to her. 

But she was too honest and too discerning to succeed in her 
eflTort at self-deception. After a little while she left off walking 
up and down the room, and covered her face •with her hands to 
look down into her heart more closely yet. Becollections of the 
thoughts and feelings of the Oldbury summer crowded into 
her mind. She remembered the pain she had felt when she 
stood on the bridge over the Idle one gloomy day, and 
how she hod resolved to do what lay in her fiower to help 
Elsie and Hteeuie to remain true to each other. She thought of 
a warning her father had once given her not to let herself Ih< 
drawn into accepting a i)oor pretence of a love, founded on monf 
chances of companionship. A love founded on wounded pride 
and impatience of disappointment would be a fur worse pretencts, 
even if it were the dearest, dearest com]>anion, the one person 
who pleased her best in the world, round whom all the 
jileasantest recollections and brightest thoughts of her life would 
always cling, who ofTered it to her. It would be unworthy 
of him to offer it. She must not take it; must not let him, 
from the mere imi)ati<!ncc of 2 >ain, try to console liimself in such 
a false way. If Elsie had fiiiled him ever so unworthily, it 
would still be a mistake to try to drive out her image by putting 
another hastily in its place. And, besides, was it quite certain 
that slie had failed! Had there not been some im])atience and 
want of faith in her, shown in their acceptance of tlie worst 
interpretation that could be put-on Miss IJeiTy’s i>uzzling letter? 
The doubt came like a flash of enlightenment into Cecil’s mind, 
and the half-remembered, confused words of the letter began to 
arrange themselves in her memory with quite different mean¬ 
ings from what she had seen in them before. At all events, it 
would be a wi.se test to take to try her ow'n feelings and 
Steenie’s words by, that she should not allow herself to feel, or 
snffer him to say anything, the recollection of which would spoil 
their satisfaction if they found out that there had been a 
mistake, and that Elsie w'as still free. Cecil’s thoughts gi'ew 
calm after she had made tliis resolution. She remembered she 
had come upstairs to look for something for her father, found 
what she wanted, and went down and sat attentively working 
by bis side all the rest of the moraing. 

She was somewhat sober-minded, and her father did not 
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ODmpUmant her oa her spiritB a^u during the rest of the 
week; but she did not m a ke anj attempt to keep out of her 
cousin’s way, or cut short any of the long conrersations they 
fell into when they were together. He had many hints to give 
her about ways in which she might, to a certain extent, supply 
his place to her father while he was away. She could not help 
being grateful for the careful arrangements he made to save her 
perjilexity, and for the care he took to anticipate the work as 
far as po.ssible, that she might have little to do on the first few 
days of his absence while it was now to her. 

It was not in her nature not to express her gratitude very 
warmly now and then, and she felt a good deal of dismay some¬ 
times at the thought of what the house would be to her when 
there would be no one in it to look after her interests and 
understand her wishes instinctively as Stephen, even when they 
were not so very oi>only intimate, had always had the power of 
doing. 

The house had been very full of guests for a long time, but 
Stephen entreated that they might spend the last evening 
before they left Shanghai alone. 

Sir Cecil had been ill .all day from the heat and from over¬ 
work, ami Cecil’s anxiety about him occupied her thoughts 
almost to the exclusion of what was going to happen next day. 
In the course of the evening Sir Cecil was cnlled away on 
business, and when he laid left the room Stephen made Cecil 
come out with liim on to the balcony to look at the moonlight 
on the water, and admire for the last time the French and 
Knglish mon-of-war steamers that were to begin their voyage 
northwards on the morrow. They spoke about Sir* Cecil’s 
health firat, aud discussed the po.ssibility of his having to 
resign his appointment and sail for England before Lord Elgin’s 
return from the north. It seemed very probable that after 
to-moiTow’s good-bye they miglii not meet again tUl they met in 
England. 

“ How many years hence, I wonder 1 ” Steenie asked. “ My 
uncle has been advising me to stay on here if he is unfortunately 
obliged to go home. He thinks his successor, whoever he may 
be, will bo very glad of my services, aud that it would be a 
pity for me to throw away my three years’ experience of the 
work here, gained under him who understands this horrid 
country as no one else docs.” 

“ But it will be a very dilferent thing for you working with 
a stranger. Yon would not like it,” said Cecil. “You would 
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<ind it a great change ooraing back to this house with fresh 
|)eople in it." 

.* “ I should think so. I shall hare a great respect, and still 
more wonder at myself if I find I can bear it. I suspect, who¬ 
ever my new chief proved to be, I should desert him, and rush 
home by the first mail after tlie war was over. Cecil, would it 
>)e worth my while to come home after you; or would you 
advise me to stay on here for another twelve years or so, 
climbing up step by step into notice as a useful public servant 
with a convenient knowledge of Chinese deArices for cheating, 

till I got as sun-dried and pom})Ous and red-tapey as C- 

or D-and could come home on a pension t It would lie 

it nice life, w'ould it not. And I should enjoy myself when I 
got back, and found I hwl outlived every one’s knowledge.” 

“ I think it would be possible to lead as satisfactory a life work¬ 
ing here as anywhere else,” said Cecil. “You know we have often 
talked about it, and settled what a great work there is for 
English ollicials to do in places like this, whose future depend.s 
so much on the way in which English influence acts.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but if I had not you to talk philosophy to me 
almut it, what heart do yon suppose 1 should have for anything 
lieyond the necessary roiitine'l No, I sec exactly the l<^ 1 
should grow into if I stfiyed on long here alone.” 

“ But if you i-eally think it would be bad for you, don’t 
stay.” 

“ Coming back to England under some circumstances would 
Ik! worse still, Cecil; I i)egin to think T have been a great fool, 
and made a thorough me.ss of my life—^soine people do that— 
stretching stupidly after an unaltainable thing that was not 
meant for me, and passing over a prize that with proper effort I 
might possibly have won. Is it very unjiardonablo to be blind 
to what is be.st suited to one because it chances to bo near ? ” 

“I suppose it is always best to stretch out towards what 
seems to bo the highest good, even if it is unattainable. The 
straining to make oneself worthy of it is the best for one.” 

“I did not say the unattainable prize was the liigbest; that 
turns out to be a stupid mistake 1 made. 1 am ashamed of 
lioring you about myself this last night. How tired you would 
be of the subject if you had not an inexhaustible fund of good¬ 
ness for me. I can’t understand it—^it is wonderful, after all 
ray changes of tem]>er and moodiness, that you have not given 
me up in disgust long ago. What should I do if you didl 
Cecil, after all there is nothing in the world so good as such a 
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friendship and such perfect confidence as we have always had to¬ 
gether. • People who have once learned to know each other through 
and through as we do, can’t have misunderstandings, or slip 
away from each other, whatever circumstances they may be 
placed in afterwards. It is something solid to rest on; the best 
foundation, I am convinced, for the closest relationships. I 
l)egin to suspect that falling in love is all a mistake, and that 
the greatest happiness of life is to be found in such an afiection 
as ours. Don’t you tliink so ? ” 

“ It is a very good thing at all events,” Cecil said confusedly. 
“ But O Steenio, wait a minute ” (for Stephen had come close 
to her and tried to take her liand), “ I have got something to 
say to you. Let me have my turn to speak before you go on, 
please.” 

Steenie drew back, surjm’sed at her vehemence, and she 
looked steadily in his face, though she felt the tears starting to 
her eyes, and found it was all she could do to keep her voice 
steady. 

“ You said jxist now something about its being the last night, 
and so much may hiii)]>eu—you may liave to make up your 
mind on such imj)ortant subjects before we meet again. You 
must not mind my asking yon a que.stion—saying something 
that has come into my mind about that letter of Miss Berry’s 
you sliowed me three weeks ago.” 

“ Say whatever you like,” Stephen answered in a voice tluit 
had changed very much since he spoke last, and who.se tones 
struck a chill through Oeeil’s heart. 

“ Yoti must, please, not be vexed. You told me not to talk 
yon into hope again ; but, Stt!enie, do you know 1 think yon an; 
<Ioing wrong. J tliink it is just inniatienee, and perhajis a 
little pride, that makes you det<wmined to be so very sure. I 
know that after a long snsja^nse, when a thing seems veiy 
ho|>eIess, tlici-e is n soi-t of i-elief in thinking one has come to the 
worst, and can rightly make an ellbrt to turn away and bniy 
the old pain. There are times when one wants to do it very 
much, even when with the pain gne has to bury a love that 
IKwhayis is not dead, or anything like dead, only benumbed or 
wounded. It is very dangerous to do such things in a hurry, 
for then the pain ami the love may get up and be a greater 
torment than ever. There is no use in putting one feeling for 
another either, and calling it by a wrong name, to tiy to get 
consolation out of it. ITiat never answere. I don’t want to 
talk you into fresh hpiK« that might bring woi'se disappoint- 
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ment afterwai-ds, but 1 do yr&nti you to be patient, and not to 
make up your mind about the meaning of that letter till we have 
made inquiries and learnt more precisely what has happened in 
England. 

There was a long pause when Cecil ceased speaking. Instead 
()f answering her, Steenie ci-ossed Ids arms over the railing of 
the balcony, and stood with his back turned to tlie room, gazing 
out upon the sea, till Sir Cecil’s step re-entering the i-oom 
roused him. Then he started up, took Cecil’s hand quickly, and 
jiressed his lips on it. 

“ At all events I was right," he saitl in a quick low voice, 

about our knowing each other through and through. You 
Jiave read me better than I understood myself. I don’t yet 
agi'ee with you about there being any hope still; but I see now 
that it was impatience of pjiin, cowardice, if you like, that has 
made me try so hai-d to convince myself that it was all over, 
f understand you quite. Forgive me—I don’t daserve that you 
should ; but, at all events, I promise ftiitlifully never to inflict 
my ho]}elessness on you again after the fashion of to-night, or 
j)resume to call our dear old friendship by a wi-ong name.” 

Sir Cecil called his daughter to come to him before she had 
time to answer, and she was not soiTy to be excused from speak¬ 
ing again. She did not feel that slie had been quite thoroughly 
luiderstood, and she had felt a good deal of jaiin in hearing 
some of Steenie’s words; but then slie felt toleiubly sure that no 
amount of talking would bring anything to lessen it. 

Cecil was engtiged with visitors the next day when the hour 
for Stephen’s departure came. She heard him come out of her 
father’s room, where he had been" closeted in close conference 
the greater part of the inoniing, and ask for her. Then came 
his quick step running up the stairs; and Cecil, who had been 
giving somewLat short, irrelevant answere to her visitors’ 
({iiestions for the last live minutes, got up hastily and went to 
the drawing-room door to meet him. He looked very much 
disconceited when he saw how the room was occujued. 

“ I have been religiously aiving the last quai’ter of an hour 
for you. I have a great deal to sfiy. Can’t you send those 
]>eople away 1 ’’ 

“Impossible? It is the. C-s and the I)-s, the most 

easily offended people in Shanghai. I should never hear the 
last of it.” 

“Well, then, 1 must resign myself to be troubled with the 
ghosts of uncomfoidabie thoughts all the time I am away, since 
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you refuae to lay them for me. Only one word I must have. 
You have forgiven me for last night; we are the same friends 
as ever; it is not to make the amplest difiFerenoe I ” 

“Nothing ever could,” Cecil said, holding out both her hands. 

“ Now, good-bye! Mrs. O- is wondering why we are 

whispering together, and thiiiking that such a long hand shake 
is not necessary, even when one is going to the wars, and does 
not know when one shall see one’s friends again.” 

“ I shall see you again before very long, for, if you leave, 1 
shall follow to England as soon as ]*os.sil>le. I have been read¬ 
ing over that letter, and things have grown wonderfully clearei- 
to me since last night, and 1 think 1 see my way. Here are 
two letters I sat uji nearly all night to write-^ne to my father, 
and one to Miss Berry. Tlie aiiswei'S to them must bring 
certainty of some sort; and meanwhile I have taken out a new 
lease of hope. You will see to their being posted, won’t you ? 
I leave them with you.” 

He was gone the next moment; but Cecil saw him turn 
round after he had left the house to wave another good-bye to 
her as she stood out on the balcony with her guests. She was 
glad to have that last bright, ujiward look to I’ecall in a time 
of fearful suspense and anxiety that followed. 
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The younger Mrs. Adams did not forget the promise she had 
made to Elsie on the occasion of their chance mecding at the 
Museum, to call on her occasionally iind bring her news of 
Miss Berry and of Oldbury. Whether it was curiosity, 
originally excited by the gossij) about the Blakes she liad been 
used to hear in Oldbury, or simple kindness of heart that drew 
the busy, self-important lady from lier home at Clapton all the 
way to the sombre lodgings in Bloomsbury Street, where old 
Mr. Blake and Margaret had fixed their abode, mattered very 
little to Elsie. She had the satisfaction, not once only, but 
tignin and again during the ensuing summer, of seeing in their 
own sitting-room, a face that she had previously seen in Old¬ 
bury, of hearing familiar names—Oldbury names— sjKiken with 
an approach to adeqtiate interest and circumstantiality; and of 
putting questions which her visitor could answer satisfactorily 
without drawing all the conclusions from her asking them that 
a native of Oldbury would undoubtedly have drawn. 

Mrs. Adams had all the right of a bom and bred Londoner, 
whose husband’s relations lived in a country town, to smile at 
Oldbury peculiarities, and profess contempt for Oldbury gossip; 
but if Elsie’s tender feelings were a little wounded sometimes 
by slighting remarks on old friends, there was compensation 
in the belief that her own histoiy was not as constantly in her 
companion’s mind as she would have known it must inevitably 
be if one of her old fellow-townswomen had been seated opposite 
to her. She could gratify herself by ascertaining that the mul¬ 
berry tree in the Rectory garden h^ withstood the severe gales 
of the last winter, and even venture a timid question reepecting 
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Mr.’Pierrepoint’s health and spirits; and Mrs. Adams could 
answer indifferently without relaxing her stealthy watch from 
the window for the return of the hired brougham that had 
taken her daughter on to pay another visit while she sat with 
Elsie. 

Such absor}7tion in one’s neighbours’ concerns as comes 
naturally enough in Oldbury, is not easily reconciled with the 
m^jessity of getting over a great deal of ground, and crowdiug 
a number of visits into one afternoon, which regulates inter¬ 
course between acquaintances in London. 

Still, there was a sufficient degree of interest aroused to pre¬ 
vent the intercourse languishing; and in the hot August days, 
when everybody was leaving Ijondon, Mrs. Adams and her 
daughter came together to tell Elsie that they were alxmt to 
take their depai-ture for Oldbury, whei-e they were to spend the 
autumn, and to offer to convey any message or token of remem¬ 
brance she might wish to send to her friend Mi.ss Berry. 

Elsie collected some of the prettiest of the illuminations she 
had copied at the Museum, hoping they would be allowed t<» 
till up vacant places in the maj) on Miss Berry’s wall, wrote a 
hasty note to her friend, and saw the parcel containing them 
<!arried out by her dej)arting visitoi’s with almost as much 
trepidation and with as many doubts and qualms of conscienc*' 
and self-questionings, when the firat excitement was over, as if 
she had l)een sending a token to Stephen Pierrepoint himself. 

All through the dusty, scorching August weeks, while the 
square gtmdens got daily browner and (hearier, and the wide, 
handsome streets looked sleepy and deserted like the streets of 
some enchanted, dead city in an Eastern talc, and the crowded 
wmrts behind them bred sickness and fever that sent Maigartt 
home from her ministrations among their inhabitants with a 
sadder face e^wjh day, Elsie’s thoughts found refreshment in 
flying off from the objects round her to follow her present, and 
imagine the exact positions occupied now by the little drawings, 
over which she had pored on many past winter days. 

How would the sunshine slanting through the flowering 
plants on the dear old window-sill make patches of light and 
shade over them on the wall ? Who would stand under them 
and glance up, and perhaps ask a question, causing her name 
to be spoken again in the place where she longed to be remem- 
Itered always! Years and years hence, when the bright colours 
on the illuminations had begun to fade, would not some one, 
looking round the room to note the changes time had made. 
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with quick glancing eyes that alwaj's saw eTei'ything, remark 
tlie little pictures, and walk straight up to examine them 
closely, and then turn round to Miss Berry with the sudden 
illumination of eager interest all over his face that Elsie could 
picture so perfectly—eager interest—nay, perhaps only a vague 
curiosity after so long—a hesitating question perhaj®—and 
after the answer another look; yes, surely another long look, 
for the sake of old I’eoollections, that, however deeply buried 
and put away, must be stirred to faint life again by all that he 
M’^ould see there t 

There was danger in such speculations as these, agitation and 
unrest. When her reverie reached this |X)int, Elsie would 
forcibly bring herself back into the little stifling room in 
Bloomsbury Street, where the aftenioon sun Iwat in mercilessly, 
unimpeded by any screen of flowers, and seek some engrossing 
occupation; or, if her thoughts would by and bye insist on 
another excursion, she would confine them to the contemplation 
of Miss Beiry’s room with no inoie interesting visitor than Miss 
Tomkinson or old Mrs. Adams in it. 

November had couje; the streets and squares had wakened 
into a dull sort of half-life. Margaret’s j)atients were sickening 
with cold instead of fever, and the little Bloomsbury Street 
sitting-room had accepted heavy yellow mist instead of dusty 
golden sunshine for its habitual atmosjAere before Elsie heard 
from the Adams’ again. Then, on one specially gloomy day, 
when old Mr. Blake was indisjrosed, and would do nothing but 
sit cowering over the fire, and Elsie, worn out with eflbrts to 
amuse him, had been driven for change of employment to slow 
]>acing up and down the littfe room, and listless watchings from 
the window of the passsere-by in the wet street, they came, 
bringing in with them a bustle and movement and cheery 
clatter of voices such as had not been heard in the house since 
their last visit. They would have been dearly welcome to Elsie 
just then, even if they had not come a few days before from 
Oldbmy, and had been less redolent than they were of the 
stinosphere of the place. 

Three months in Oldbury, three months of seeing the same 
jieople every day, and hearing their concerns perpetually talked 
over, had not passed without giving a colour to their thoughts 
which was still predominant. Mrs. Adams quite forgot to cal¬ 
culate how long they were keeping the brougham, and drew her 
chair close to Elsie’s, and talk^ with almost as much animation 
as her mother-in-law might have done, of how old Dr. Medlock 

2 A 
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had taken a partner, a tall, fresh-looking young man, who was 
well received by the principal families in the place; of how 
there had lasen a talk of her &ther and mother-in-law taking 
rjHurel Lodge, which had been empty ever since the Lntridges 
Icfft it, but Miss Berry had dissuaded them out of the idea, for 
fear Mrs. Lutridge should feel hurt, and suspect Mrs. Adams 
of wishing to iustal hci-self sis leading lady of the town; of how 
very broksm down and elderly Mr. Lutridge looked now, how 
shabbily the daughters wssre dressed, and how little likelihood 
thsiro seemed to bo of that engagement lietweeu Miss Ursula 
(who was not the least bit pretty now) and young Mr. Neale of 
donnington ever coming to anything. 

Elsie sat listening with a soft pink glow deepening minute by 
minute on her fair face, and a lov'cly light shining in her eyes, 
half of gratitude for the treasures of information she was gain¬ 
ing, half wistfully (‘xpectant of some word, some hint, some 
stray sera)) of coveted intelligence that might be expected to be 
s|ioken soon. It was all very interesting, for it was all about 
Oldbuiy people; but as the time slippetl by, she wished that 
Miss Adams would not turn the conversation hack to the new 
doctor so pcrsev(!riiigly, and expati.-ito so lengthily on his being 
such an acquisition to the society of the place. It was 
not of acqtiisitions or of new-comers she wanted to hear; and 
the colour faded out of her face, and her eyes clouded over 
when Mrs. Adams looked at her watch at last and rose to go, 
iKjfore the name which had been hovering on Elsie’s lips all the 
afternoon had been spoken by any one. 

“ But O mamma! ” MifSs Adams exclaimed, turiiing back 
just as she had iviwdied the dix>r, suppose Miss Blake will 
have heard the sad news from Ohitia. She will guess the 
terrible trtniblo there is at the Rectory. The bdt^gram had not 
arrived when we left, or I suppose we should be thinking move 
about it ouraelves. (ji-audma-mma said in her lottM- j'esterday 
that no one in Ohlbury could talk or think of anything but of 
poor Stephen Pierrepoint. It is drcatlfiiJ for bis father, is it 
not ? Have you seen the new.spaper account ? ” 

“ No,” Elsie just managed to say; and as she had risen from 
her seat, and was standing with her back to the light, no one 
jierceived how white all of a sudden the lips had become through 
which tlie low mono.syllablo came. 

Dear me! but it is pasted up before all the newsijni)er shopa 
1 wonder it has not attracted your eye. ‘ Six Englishmen, and 
eighteen piivates belonging to one of our Sepoy regiments, 
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treacherously attncked and taken jmsoners Igr a detachment of 
the Tartar army.’ ” 

“ But how do you know that-? ” 

Miss Adams’s impatience snpidicd the words Elsie could 
not speak. 

“ How do I know that Stephen Pierrepoint is one of those 
that have been token? Unfortunately tliere can be no doubt 
about it. Mr. PieiTcpoint has had official intelligence. His 
son had volunteered to go up the countiy with the army in 
Ijord Elgin’s suite os interpreter, or aide-de-cam]>, or something. 
That is why we have all of us in Oldbury been talcing so much 
interest in the Chinese expedition this summer. One does not, 
you know, in a geiieml way, cai-e much what happens in those 
out-of-the-way countries—at least the Oldbury j)eople don’t; 
but this year it was felt to be a proper compliment to Mr. Pierre¬ 
point to be interested in what our army and Lord Elgin were 
doing. The news has been most satisfactory, except for this one 
mischance. We have taken the forts about which all the dispute 
has been, and a truce had been proclaimed. The small party of 
which poor Stephen Pierrejioint was unhappily one were on 
their way to the Chinese camp, to carry an answer to som<! 
negotiations the Chinese Geneiul hari begun about Lord Elgin's 
going to Pekin, when they were tieaclun-ously set upon by a 
whole body of the enemy’s troops, and either killed or carried off 
somewhei'e. Very little seems to be known about it at present. 
Papa says we ongbt to boy>e that they were killed on the spot, 
for the Chinese are such dreadfully cniel people, and ti’eat their 
prisoners so horribly, that i^ they were sj)ared it w'ould only be 
to reserve them for woree tortures. Nothing moi e can be heard 
till the next mail comes in, and perhaps we shall never know 
exactly wffiat their fate has been. It is dreadful, is it not? to 
think of s\ich a thing hai)j)euing to a person one has known and 
heard of all one’s life. Thei'e wdll be great anxiety felt about 

Stephen Pierrepoint in Oldbniy; but yierhaps-” A sudden 

recollection of something she had heard Jong ago, or the sound 
of a ]>aiiiful gfi.sping breath which Elsie was stniggling to keep 
from rising into a sot), stopjxxl her in her glib narmtion of 
horrors; and she added, “ Perhaj)s I ought not to have told all 
this so suddenly to yon.” 

“Why not?” Elsie answered after a minute’s silence, in a 
forced voice that sonnded to herself strange and unlike her own. 

“ Why not ? Why should not I know what all the Oldbury 
people know and are soivy for? I was an Oldbury person 
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once; I have as mach right to hear and be sony as roost 
of them.” 

“ Of course we are all very sorry. Even people who do not 
know any of the parties concerned personally are shocked and 
indignant at the thought of such a fate befalling Englishmen. 
You may depend upon it that the Chinese will be made to pay 
dearly for their treacheiy,” said Mrs. Adams, in a tone that was 
meant to be consolitary and triumphant. 

“ But that won’t bring the poor captives to life again when 
they have been killed by ill usage, or do much good to their 
friends, Mamina," observed Miss Adams, intent on seeing things 
in the gloomiest light. 

“ Well, I don’t know. The general symiiathy will be very 
soothing, and I should not wonder if the Queen herself were to 
write letters of condolence to the near relatives of the sufferers. 
If Mr. Pien-epoint gets such a letter, it will be a great interest 
to every one in Oldbury ; and no doubt all the principal families 
in the place will subscribe and put up a marble monument to 
ftoor young Pierrepoint’s memory in the old church Mrs. 
Lutridge would have set such a scheme on foot immediately, 
if she had been what she once was; and now I should not 
wonder if it falls to your grandmother or to one of us to propose 
and carry it out. 'riiings have changed so these last few yeara in 
Oldbury. But now we ])ositivoly must go. It is a great deal 
later than I had any idea of. Really it is so pleasant jhatting 
over Oldbury news, one quite forgets oneself.” 

When the door had closed behind her visitoi’s, Elsie sank 
down on the chair from which she had risen, and remained 
quite still for a long time. “As mucli right to hear and to be 
sorry as any of the Oldbury people ! ” Those were the words 
that went on rej)eating themselves stupidly over and over again 
in her mind. She would not let her thoughts get beyond them, 
and understand distinctly what the terrible thing was which 
they might all grieve over together. Yes, she had as much 
right as any of them to be stunned and bewildeivd, and to feel 
as if her heart wore turning into stone under the horror of the 
picture that had been presented to her, and which she would 
not look at again just yet. 

She was roused by her grandfather’s quemlotis voice com¬ 
plaining that he was cold, and that she had nearly let the fire 
go out; and she rose and went up to him and began patiently 
putting the coals together, and then knelt down to fan the dull 
embers into a flame. ' 
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The exertion brought back the power of anderstanding and 
feeling; all the words she had heard rushed upon her in their 
full meaning, and she was a prey to the pain she had been 
mechanically warding off. 

She comprehended what bad happened; saw it all vividly, 
just as if it were passing now. Dark, fierce, angry faces gathering 
round a solitary band of riders; a short, fieree struggle, and 
then solitude again, in some far off, distant, strange scene— 
solitude broken only by a little heap of prostrate, still figures, 
one of them lying a little apart from the others. But no, his 
would not look like a dead face. Do what she would, the eyes, 
full of pain and yearning, would always open and look across 
the long distance at her. She saw all this distinctly as if she 
must see it always, yet she went on kneeling before the fire, 
diligently flapping a sheet of paper to and fro; and she was 
aware of the little, swift, darting tongues of flame as they 
flickered up and fell in the current of the air, for they seemed 
to sting and pain her, as if tJiey were actually eating into her 
flesh. 

By and bye the fire burned brightly again, and her grandfather 
lay back in his chair and dropiHjd asleep, not needing any moixj 
attention from her. She sat oix the heaith-inig with her hands 
clasjxed round her knees. New thoughts began toci’cepin, fresh 
painful aspects of the subject she was contemjdating ;—a whole 
month before anything further could be known by those who 
had the best right to hear of him soon; mid for her, the chance 
of hearing the worst confirmed or denied, months hence per¬ 
haps, in some carele.ssly .spoken, ill authenticated worxls, or of 
never knowing iinything ifioie, of never learning the few scant 
particulars that would be written or told to others. Never, 
never! 

Yet, as this thought stung her with a still sharper pang than 
she had yet felt, she did not throw herself down on the hearth¬ 
rug or ciy iiloud with pain. Ye.s, she had as much right, just 
as much i-ight to be sorry as any one in Oldbury; but people 
do not cry out witli pain when they hear that an acquaintance, 
or even a friend with whom they have had no communication 
for years, is dead in ever such a ttjrrible way. 

A sharp postman’s knock came just then, and Elsie heard 
it through the tumult of her thoughts. It was not an unusual 
sound, for there were other lodgers in the house who often had 
letters ; but it made Elsie start up with sudden nervous energy, 
as if it must necessarily announce some news for her. The next 
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minute her heart sank again lower than ever. Oh, it would be 
always so! from this time forth she should be always hoping 
for news, and always sickening with disappointment when it 
failed to come. A fever of restlessness seized her now. She 
ran half-way downstairs, and met the seiwant coming up with 
lights, and—^yes—Elsie’s eyes fastened on it at once—a letter, 
a large letter, directed in a cramped, shaky handwriting to her. 

“ I brought it up at once, Miss,” the servant said, with an 
inquisitive glance into Elsie’s face; “ it is not often as lettera 
come for any of you.” 

Elsie snatched it from her, ran back into the room, and had 
read her letter half through by firelight before the servant and 
the candles reached the top of the stsiii’s. 

It was from Miss Beny, and her breathless perusal of the 
first page brought nothing but bewilderment. She hurried on, 
hoping that the meaning would dawn on her as she read. 

“ My DEAitE.ST Elsie, 

*• Miss Ursula Luti-idge is sitting with me now, 
and she has U'cn so kind as to find out dl about the trains, 
which I could not jiossibly have done myself; so I hope you 
will be able to f raved hero without any dilKculty. She says you 
will not get my letfer in time to conuj by an afternoon train. 
I wish it had been |Kissible for you to start at once, that deai-est 
Mrs. Lutridge’s mind might sooner have been set at rest; but 
I will be content to expect you to-morrow, at the time she has 
written dowm on the piece of jmjier I enclose. Y^our little room 
will be really; for, making certiiin that you would not refuse 
to come, 1 told Oaroline to light ^ lire there directly after 
dearest Mrs. Lutridge opened her lieart to me about her wish 
to see you. I am afi’aid it will be a trial to you to come here 
under these sad circumstances ; for when 1 went up into the 
little attic just now, and saw all the prettj' things they sent in 
that year, it all cuino back to me so vividly—just how handsome 
and merry he looked the day the new furniture ai’riv»y, and 
vrhat odd excuses he ko])t inventing for each new pre.sent ns it 
was brought in. But, my love, we will not believe the worst 
yet. Mr. Pierre])oiut is resolved to cling to hope as long as 
[x>8sib]e; it is only de^irest Mi’s. Lutridge who seems quite 
unable to take any but the darkest view of what has happened. 
She accuses hei’solf on account of some letter which she ought 
to have given to y ui, and which she destroyed instead. She 
thinks that if you had had it you might have WTitteu some- 
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tiling to Stephen Pierrepoint in reply that would have prevented 
hie going out to China, and that he might have been alive and 
well in Oldbury now. She sent to Mr. Pierrepoint this morn¬ 
ing and confessed her misgivings to him; and I am afraid, in 
his agitation, he spoke rather strongly. She has been in 
hysterics since, and nothing will serve her but to see you, and 
judge by what you say yourself whether or not she need have 
this terrible responsibility on her conscience. Of course sh(! 
thought she was acting for the best in keeping back the letter; 
and, my love, don’t you feel that the more uuhajipy we ai-e the 
more ready we ought to be to forgive those who seem to have 
had a liand in bringing the trial upon us 1 

“ Your atfectionate Friend, 

“M.vkv Anne Berkv. 

“ P.S. —A message has just come across the road from the 
Lutridges’ house. Miss Tomkinson has, injudiciou.sly I fear, 
lieen showing dearest Mrs. Lutridge some jnetures in the 
monthly Missionary Magazine of Chinese prisons and modes of 
execution. Another fit of hysterics has been the result, Do 
not fail to come as early as jiossihle to-morrow.” 

Elsie was still reading her letter when Margaret entered the 
room. She had returned home later than usual that evening, 
and had mounted the stairs lingeringly, with a very heavy 
heart, wondering how she .should break to Elsie the news sh*' 
had accidentally heard that diij'. 

It was a relief to her when she discovered, by the first glance 
at Elsie’s agitated face, that she had already Insard all she was 
dreading to impart to her,—heard, and was somehow difierently 
affected from what Margaret hail feared. As Elsie came for¬ 
ward to meet her, and put the letter she had been reading into 
her hand, there was an eagerness almost of ho]»e in her manner 
that quite took Mai'garet by surjtrise. The worst pari of her 
j)ain had gone out of Klsi»!’8 hciud as she read. Her thoughtsTiad 
fastened on the .sentence in Miss Bci'ry’s letter w’hich im[)lied 
that Mre. Lutridge had kept back some n)es.s)ige from Stcenie 
to her, and she was drawing comfort and courage from that 
idea. There were words of his to her which she might hear 
yet—which she might hear, perhaps, to-morrow—-that was, bis 
Iteing alive to her, alive and neai-or to her than he had been for 
a long time. She could not desj)air with such a jirosjiect before 
her. The warmth it V>rought to her heart forced her to hope. 
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He had not gone away thoughtless of her; he had been as true 
to her as she had sometimes ventured to dream. He eould not 
be dead then, just as she had found out she might rightly love 
him as much as she wished. This conclusion seemed perfectly 
logical to Elsie. 

Margaret read Mias Berry’s letter through slowly. 

“ What do you feel about it yourself? ” she said hesitatingly, 
when she had come to the end. “ Miss Berry has always b^ii 
a good friend to you, but it is asking a great deal. You may go 
to Oldbury if you like now ; but I do not see that you are 
called upon to make the effoi-t if it will cost you too much pain.” 

“ Pain ! ” cried Elsie; and then, suddenly reading the expres¬ 
sion on Margaret’s face, she added quickly, “ T understand what 
you moan. You said now; you would not let me go to 01<1- 
bury if you thought there was the least hope.” 

“ Nay, I do not say that,” Margaret interrupted. “ I think 
there will lie pain—pain and embarrassment foi' you in going 
back to Oldbiny, whatever news from China may be heard 
while you are thei-e; and I think Miu Lutridge ought to beai’ 
her own share of the anxiety she has brought on heraolf, with¬ 
out aggravating yours. However, dearest, you are old enough 
now to decide for yourself. If you think it right to go to 
Oldbury, and wish to hear what Mr.s. Lutridge has to say to 
you, I will not say a word to dissuade you.” 

“ Then I will go,” Elsie sfiid. “ Till you came in, I never 
thought it even possible to do anything else after I had read 
this letter.” 

Going back to Ohibury alone ! For the rest of the evening 
Elsie moved about, making prepftKitioiis for the next day’s 
journey in a dream. Moments of deep depression and shuddei*- 
ing realization of the circumstances under which it was under¬ 
taken came over her; Imt, for the most p.art, she had a 
bewildered feeding as if it were Stephen Pierrepoint himself, 
instead of only the hearing of some words of his to her, written 
long ago, that awaited lua- there. 
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BACK iN OLDBCEY. 

It was a dim, still November morning when Elsie began her 
journey to Oldbury. She hiul lumlly been able to see Margaret’s 
face for the thick clinging mist when they j)artod at the station ; 
but in a minute or two, w'hen the train had left the smoke of 
London behind, she looked out on nothing more gloomy than a 
sky covei’ed with a thin veil of lilac grey clouds, and on sodden 
dark-green fields spread out luuieath it. Then! had been a night 
of tempest, but the storm-clouds had wept themselves away now, 
and the trees were sullenly rocking their bare branches to rest, 
wearied out after all their wild sobbing and luving for the last rem¬ 
nant of leaf-clothing, which the night wind had toi-n from them. 

Elsie felt as if she were already back in <3hlbury; at “home!” 
she called it, when she was quite clear of tokens of the town 
neighbourhood, and could look over solitary fields once more. 
She was glad it wjm not a bright morning. Sunshine on the 
green grass would have seemed to mock her—the quiet sadness 
was a sort of welcome. 

She had not seen country trees and hedgerows since she had 
travelled this satne road with her grandfather and Margaret, 
when they were leaving Oldbui’y. How vividly all she saw 
recalled her feelings of that time 1 

So very few events had occum-d in her life during the three 
years she had spent in London, tliat their history could have 
been given in a sentence or two; yet, looking back to her 
feelings of that time, it seemed a lifetime ago. 

She felt as if the stoi-m of sorrow had wept itself out in her 
heart too; she could only be still and wait, not altogether 
hopeleasly. 
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As sLe neai-ed the end of her journey, and one \irell known 
object after another met her eyes, she felt something like a 
shock of surprise. She had thought of them all so much, 
brought them before her so often by efforts of fancy, that she 
could hardly believe in the possibility of their being really near 
—just the same as she had seen them in her dreams—not the 
least changed ; the distant purple hills rising in the same per¬ 
fect curves against the silver grey sky; the sudden dip down 
where, if one were nearer, the sea-line might be descried in the 
distance; the soft velvety sides of the downs; the fir ■woods in 
the hollows; the path by the river, -where she and Margaret 
had oftenost walked when she was a child ; the three very tall 
elms, in a fichl near the station, that Cecil had sketched one 
day. Then in a minute more the train had stojij»od, and Miss 
Berry’s face, an odd mixture of welcoming smiles and tear 
stains, was i)eering in at the carriage window to look for her. 

“ My dear, I quite know you w'ould come,” Miss Beiry said, 
after the first gi-eetings and incpiiries wrere spoken. “ Shall we 
walk up to the liouse and leave the luggage to come after us ? 
It is not far. I looked in on Mrs. Lutridge as 1 was coming 
down to the station, and told her that 1 felt pretty confident of 
bringing you back; and, my love, I ventured—fearing that the 
unexpected sight of you at church to-morrow morning might be 
a shock—to call at the Rectory and toll Mr. Pierrepoiut about 
my haring written to invite yon. You would have been vei-y 
much gratified, 1 think, my dear, if yon had seen how he looked 
when your name was mentioned. 11 e has this morning received 
a letter from poor Steidieii, written befor(! he had left Sir Cecil 
llusscl’s house to go on this unfortunate expedition, and sent 
by the longest route. It must have been like getting a letter 
from a dead pei-son. Poor Mr. Pierrejxiint had only just 
liuished reading it ■when I came in, and I could see that he had 
1)6011 very much moved. He quite started when I told him you 
were coming, for it seems Steenie h.'id mentioned you in this 
letter for the first time since he ivent away. I don’t know 
exactly what he wrote; poor Mr. Pierrepoiut could not com¬ 
mand liis voice to read the jiassage out loud, but at all events 
it is what has made him feel very kindly towards you, my dear. 
He said something about never losing sight of you again after 
this; and when I told him how j)le!ised you were to see me a 
year ago, and liow you loved every stick and stone belonging 
to Oldbury, tho.teai’s actually started into his eyes. He began 
to talk to me—yes, really to me—aliout bis loneliness in the 
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Rectory, and how, since his son left him, he has sometimes on 
winter evenings looked across at the lights in my room and had 
a sort of jealous feeling towards it, because Stephen used to 
l>refer so much to be tliere with me when he was a boy, and has, 
since he has been so far away, wiitten more affectionately about 
luy little house than about anything in his own home. It was 
well that the train was nearly due, and that I had to hurry 
au'ay as quickly as 1 could, for I was so surjuised I did not 
know what answer to make. Ah, there are Mra Adams and 
Miss James of the wool shoj) beckoning to you from across the 
i-oad; but I will not let you speak to them, my dear, till you 
have been in and had some refreshment. I see you ai-e tii'ed, 
and that recognizing so many faces of old friends is almost too 
much for you.” 

By the time Elsie had partaken of the refreshment M iss Berry 
had prepared for her, and rested on the sofa for half an hour, as 
her kind hostess insisted she should, the short November day 
was closing in, and Miss Berry was anxious to sot out on the 
^ isit to Mrs. Lutridge she had promised Elsie should pay that 
evening. 

“ I am afraid it is a little inconsiderate in me to drag you out 
again so soon after your journey,” she said apologetically ; “ but, 
you see, dearest Mrs. Lutridge has never in her life been used 
1.0 be kept waiting, and now that her ciimnnstances and health 
are so sadly changed, anything at all like neglect strikes her in 
such a very ])ainful light. I assure you—not that I mean to 
(somplain, for it is very gratifying to me that she should value 
my attention so highly, but I am obliged to be very circunis})ect. 
Ah ! tlierc is Mr. Lutridge himself coming acro.ss the road to 
fetch us. I am sadly afraid she has alr<!ady thought it long. 
You will not be a minute putting on your bonnet, will you, 
my d(iar?” 

“Yoti will find Mr. Imtridge much aged and bpwed down,” 
Miss Beriy whisj)ered to Elsie as they re-entered the sitting- 
I’oom, where he was awaiting them, ready for their walk. 

“ Bowed down ” were hardly the right words to use, Elsie 
thought, when the tall, thin, upright old gentleman came for¬ 
ward and welcomed her coi’dially. His face was more deeply 
wriiikled, and his hair more snowy white than foi-mcriy; but 
there was a nervous hrisknetss and fussy alaciity in his manner 
now, that rather to(jk ofl’ from the signs of age. He moved and 
talked like a p(ir.son who had been under constraint all his life, 
and could not get over his suriuise at being able to speak and 
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act for himself. “Yes, it was quite bis own idea to call in 
on his way home from the bank, and hurry their movements a 
little. He knew how anxious Mrs. Lutridge was, and so he 
had taken it upon himself. It was quite necessary, he was 
soiTy to assure Miss Blake, for him to take these little arrange¬ 
ments upon himself now. Mrs. Lutridge used to think of 
everything, but she was no longer the active, independent person 
she had once been; there was a great change—a sad change—a 
very sad change,” he kept repeating to himself smilingly, as he 
stood rubbing one hand over the other before Mias Berry’s fire. 

“ But had they not better be moving t ” 

The Lutiidges lived now in a little house in the lower pax’t of 
the town, beyond the river; and as Elsie {Missed down the High 
Street she could not help noticing how, even in the deci)ening 
twilight, passers-by lingered and turned round, and how the 
shop-men and women came and stood out at their doors to look 
curiously after her. Before she reached the Lutridges’ door, at 
least a dozen |M.>ople, with some oi whom she had never ex¬ 
changed word before, stopired her to claim acquaintance, and 
congratulate themselves and her on her rctuni to the town. 

Busy, gossijring, kind-hearted, fickle Oldbury had adopted 
her us a central oltject of interest now. nrer-e was hardly any¬ 
body in the {rlaco who had not heard of her coming, and who 
was not busy making up stories about her, investing her with a 
reflected halo of interest from the uncertain fate of one whom 
just then they were all resolved to make a hero of. It was a 
great sensation for Oldbury to have one of its own townsmen 
eoneemed in a {(ublic event, about which all the newspapers in 
the kingdom w’ere writing ; and this inkling of an unhapjry love 
story, in which their hero was iiivoh ed, added not a little to the 
general excitement. 

“ No wonder he wont out to China rather than jrromise to 
give her up ” (that was the ver sion of the history in vogue for 
the hour), jMjople wlrisirered to eacli other as they followed W'ith 
their eyes Elsie’s graceful figure passiirg down the sti-eet. There 
had always been pwple in Oldbury ready to stand up for Elsie’s 
beauty, but it had never struck them so forcibly as it did just 
now. 

'Tire iirside of Mrs. Lutridge’s house was the first place that 
gave Elsie a hint that time had not stood still in Oldbury since 
sire left the place. She and Miss BeiT}' were shown into a little 
dark sitting-room downstairs, while Mr. Lutridge went to 
ittquirc if Alr-s. Lutridge was ready to receive her visitors, and 
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the five (laughters, one after the other, dropped in to shake 
hands with Elsie. Tliey had all lost their youthful looks very 
early. Mrs. Williams, the married daughter, who, with her two 
children, was now on a long visit to her parents, sat in an arm¬ 
chair in one comer of the room, rocking a crying baby to sleep, 
and taking very little notice of any one. Pretty Miss Ursula, 
very worn and faded, and with a permanent frown fixed between 
her plaintive blue eyes, was carrying on an intermitting 
struggle with the elder child for the pos.scssiou of her work-box. 

“ These children get hold of and spoil everything,” she ex¬ 
plained, in a feebly complaining tone to Elsie; “ and we dare 
not attempt to control them in any way, for poor Mamma 
always takes their part, and expects us to give up eveiything to 
them. She seems quite to have forgotten now how juii-ticular 
she used to be with us when we were children. It’s strange 
how very inconsistent i(eop]e can be. I am afraid you may 
have to wait here some time, poor Mamma is so very changeable. 
She was impatient to see you this morning, but since dinuei 
she has fallen into one of her silent moods, and snaps one up if 
one says a word. One really never knows what to exj)ect, and 
it makes one’s life very trying.” 

At length Mr. Lutridge returned, and took Elsie into another 
room, where Mrs. Lutridge was reclining on an invalid sofa. 
She started half upright as they entered, and l(X)ked eagerly at 
Elsie. Her c'yes had the old .sharp, questioning glance in them 
from which Elsie used to .shrink away w'hen she was a child, 
but the rest of the face was much changed. Her lijw, which 
used to meet firmly tog<^ther in a happy smile of self-coin- 
jdacency, trembled and twitched nervously as she was pioparing 
to speak. 

“ Put a chair close to the .sofa for Mi.ss Elake,” she said, 
addressing her husband in a querulous voice, “ and then do go 
I tack to the sitting-room downstairs. I heard all the girls go in 
one after the other, and I know they ’ll begin chattering to Miss 
Perry as s<x)n as they are alone with her, telling her all sorts of 
things, and complaining of mo. Do go down and keep them 
(]uiet while I talk to Miss Blake; I shan’t l)e able to think of 
what I want to saj' to her if I am worrying myself with 
wondering what is going on downstairs.” 

Mr. Lutridge prejtared to obey, but before he could close the 
door behind him a sound of voices in animated conversation was 
distinctly beard from IksIow. Mrs. Lutridge paused, in a sen¬ 
tence she had begun to Elsie, to listen. 
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“ Yes,” she said in a bitter tone, “ that is always the way ; 
they never any of them have anything to say to me, though I 
lie here all day long, and never get any change; but if a visitor, 
who can go about where she likes, comes in, they find their 
tongues fast enough. Young people are very ungrateful; one 
wears one’s self out acting for the best for them, and when one 
is quite laid aside they only think bow they can tiike advantage 
of it to get the most t)f their own way. I don’t say that one’s 
plans have alway.s turned out as one hoped and expected; but 
even when misfortunes have come of them, it is not for the 
youjig to judge their elder’s’ doings harshly, 'riiey should 
rememlrcr that they took res])onsibility on themselves for their 
advantage.” 

Tlie fimt p:irt of the sontenco was murmured half to herself; 
but as she went on she .sat up a little highei’ on the sofa and 
again fixed eager, questioning eyes on Elsie’s face. Her voice 
sounded hai'sh and hard, hut the hand she ]nit out to emphasize 
her wonls, in her old inanni’r. shook painfully. 

Elsie left iier seat and came and knelt down by the side of 
the sofa, for she was ti’cmbling too much to sit still; her soft 
eyes had a temler pleading look in them. She read on Mrs. 
Lutridge’s flashed, agitsited countenance, the struggle that was 
going on in her mind—anxiety and remorse fighting against her 
old habit of self-jnstiHciitiou; and she feared most of all to lose 
a word of what she had come so far to hear. 

“I shall not blame you,” she said softly, “for anything you 
planned or did for Ids good, ev<’n if it was against me. I 
will try hanl to believe yon did it for the best, and never 
to blaino you, if only you will tell me the. whole truth' now. 
Yon know what I mean. Yon can t(‘ll me exactly what he 
wrote now, when my knowing it cannot make any difl'erence to 
any one.” 

“It would not have nuMle any difl’ertmee at the time,” Mrs. 
Lutridge interrupted, in a sharp pained voice; “ tliat is just 
what I want yon to explain to everylKxly. It ought not to have 
altered anytldng, if you had rexieived Steph<‘U Piorrepoint’s 
letter. If I wore not so weak and nervous, I should see it 
clearly, and not trouble uiysidf about a trifling circumstance 
that has, in reality, nothing to do wth our present trouble. I 
was overcome when the news came. Miss Beri’y should not 
have acted so ])romptly; it would have been much better if you 
bad never come.” 

“ But yon will tell mo, now I am here, about the letter 1 ” 
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Elsie pleaded. “ A letter, was it not from him, that you were 
to have given me \ " 

“It was a very foolish, iiiconsiderixte letter; not at all the 
sort of letter his father, who entrusted it to me to deliver, 
believed it to be. I shall always maintain ho wasi not justifietl 
in writing it; I shall .say so to every one, even if—” a sudden 
quiver of emotion i)asse<l over her fice, and she added in an 
altered, excited tone of voice, “ But I wish—oh, I do wish 
Stephen Pien’epoint had never left England ! You might just 
as well have writUm to ask him to stay at home without getting 
his letter. Young )»eople do such unheard-of things now-u-days. 
They don't stand on ceremony abont their fiiend.s’ consent. My 
son has acted far worse to me than Stt>])hen Pierre] loint would 
have done if he had married you agjiinst his fatlicr’s iidvice ; 
but I don’t wish that my son had died tirst. When I was most 
iingry with him, I never said .‘inything of the kind.” 

There was a troubled, wandering look in her eye as she 
spoke, and Elsie begun to desj)air of ever getting an answer to 
her question. 

“ I did not know that Ste])hen Piei’reimint intended to leave 
England till afh'r he had .sailed,” slm siiid. “ How could I have 
done anything ? Do you n>ally mean that he wrote to tell me '( 
If you will give me the letter now, 1 will never complain of you 
for keeping it so long, and making me think him unkind all 
these years. I have not often blamed him, and so it will not be 
so hard to forgive you, if only yon will tell me all now.” 

“ I have not got the letter now'. 1 should not have kept it 
back all this time if T liad had it by me. I was tiiking it to 
you, and your Aunt Margaret n'fu.sed to let me see you; and 
then, w'liilc I was holding it in my hand looking at the wiiting, 
a gust of wiml blew it into the river. Elsie Blake, don’t look 
at me so; fixing your eyes in that divadful way. I did it for 
the best; and your having his letter would not have altered 
what has hai)pened since. I wish to tell yoti the whole truth, 
that you may answer me quite fairly ; tliat is wJiy I sent for 
yon. The writing was so large, and the envclo ])0 so thin, I 
could not help reading a sentence or two and guessing more. 
It w'us about his going out to China he wrote. He said he 
would stay in England, if ho could be of any use to you ; if it 
would comfort you in your sorrow to know that he was near 
watching over you, even if he were not able to see you often. 
You could not have been so selfish as to accejit such a sacrifice. 
You would not have let him injure his pros{)ccts, and offend bis 
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father and uncle for your sake. You are a good girl, and you 
could not have foreseen what has happened. You would have 
sent him from you, even if you had had his letter offering 
to stay.” 

There was a long pause. Elsie could not find any words to 
answer. She covered her face with her hands. 

“ He would have staj’ed for me. He might, through a word 
of mine, have been near me now," she whispered low to herself. 
She could not tell whether it was great joy or great pain that 
made her heart swell as if it were bursting. To her, love was so 
much moi'e than life, death such a much less formidable separa¬ 
tion than estrangement, that the certainty of her lover’s 
fuitlifulness overweighed every other thought for the moment. 
Dead or not he was hers—always would be hers now ! She 
need never have another unkind thought of him—another 
jjainful doubt of the reality of his love. 

Mrs. Lutridge dragg<Hl away her hands iin]»atiently at last, 
and was puzzled by tin; strange triumphant look of the tear-wet 
face she peered down into. 

“ Why don’t you speak ? I think you might answer me 
since you have comc' so far, and given me the agitation 
of saying so much. I can’t bear people to cry in that quiet 
way; it shows a sort of sulleuiie.ss that is worse than any¬ 
thing. Tell me what you w'ould have done, if you had h^ 
that letter.” 

“ It will only hui-t you if I answer,” Sllsie said hesitatingly. 
“ I was selfish then, and veiy, very miserable. I should have 
iisked him to stay. I should not have l)een able to believe it 
would have been bad for him , and wh.atever else had happened, 
w'e sliould have tmstfjd each other all tbe.se yeara; we should 
have had that happiness. It is past now I will try hard to 
forgive you—try to think it was not your doing; that all has 
been onlered rightly; but I can’t talk to you any more to-day. 

1 had rather go away now, if you please.” 

She ix)se quickly and went to the door, but paused when she 
opened it to look into the room again. Mrs. Lutridge was 
lying back on the sofa very jwile, with her two hands pressed 
tightly over her heart. 

“ I am very sorry for you,” Elsie faltered “ Can I do any- 
tlijug for you ? I will stay if you like, or shall I send some 
one?” 

“ No, no, I had rather be left alone. I can hear the girls 
talking and laughing downstairs now you have opened the 
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door. Mr. Lutridge could not have gone down when I asked 
him. I wish you would go, and take Miss Berry away with 
you, and then there will be silence enough in the house. I am 
disappointed in you, Elsie. Blake. You are not such a sensible, 
right-thinking girl as I hoped to find yon. I shall not want to 
see you agjiin. Yoxi may go back to London as soon as you 
like. Even if I change my mind and send for you to-morrow, 
you need not .come, for it will never give me any pleiisure now 
to .sec you." 
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Mrs. Lutrijdge did chaui'c hcT uiiud, and sent for Elsie to con)e 
again to her before twenty-four hours wci'c over. And in spite 
of the previous jirohibitions, ]Miss Berry advised Elsie to obey 
the summons. “ Dearest Mrs, Lutridge had a way of desiring 
j)eople never to come near her again, and then of sending in a 
hurry for them; but nobody in Oldbury now thought of being 
olfended by her little peculiarities,’’ she explained. 

Elsie’s second visit was a more amicable one than the first, 
and it came to Iw a custom, during the month she remained in 
Oldbury, that she should spend some hours of each day seated by 
the sofa of the invalid lady. Mrs. Lutridge scolded her a goo<l 
deal, and asked her embairassing questions about her feelings 
and intentions towards Stephen Pierrepoint, if he ever should 
return in safety to England. But she grew fond of her in her 
own way, and seemed to derive so much benefit from her visits 
that the .Miss Lutridges united in a pathetic entreaty that 
Elsie would never get angiy or lie driven away by anything 
their mother might say. 

“It was such an immense itdief to them’’ they explained 
with unconscious .selfishness, “ for poor Mamma to Jiave found 
some one fresh to pour out till her old complaints to. It was 
almost alw'uys the same story, and they weio so tired of 
hearing it, and did find it so difficult to think of any new 
answer to make.” 

Elsie found that answering Mrs. Lutridge was not a chief 
necessity; to sit still with an acquiescing expression of face 
while she talked, was geneiully all that was I'equired. Elsie 
was at all times a gotxl listener, and under present circumstances 
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nervous, jjctulant invalid. It really did not weary her to hear 
the same troubles detailed again and again, and to travel over 
the incidents of the last three years with her companion step by 
step, and listen while she analysed all the pain they had 
bi-ought her. She could slip her soft hand into Mrs. Lutridge’s. 
with as genuuie a movement of sympathy at the twentieth time 
of hearing a sharp gi-ief described, as at the firat. She had l)een 
living with the Oldbury people ever since she had left them, in a 
blind sort of a way, and now the hearing of tlje events that ha<l 
»iotually occurred among them seemed to her like the lifting up 
of a veil that had been hiding her true life fi-om her. She 
could only feel weaiy as jieople are wearied witli living their 
own lives and pitying themselves. And when Stephen 
Pierre]mint’s name came into the conversation, as it frequently 
did, it never occuri'ed to her to attribute Mrs. Lutridge’s 
extreme anxiety about his fate to remorse for the share she had 
had iif sending him away. It seemed to her so perfectly 
natural that she should be anxious. The only unnatural thing 
was that any one in Oldbury could sjmak or think of anything 
bnt of what news the next mail would bring. 

There was auotlicr pemon in Oldbury besides Mrs. Lutridge, 
who was strongly attracted to Elsie just at this time by her 
[)Ower of sympathetic listening. 

Mr. Pi<(iTepoint had mmdi sympathy pressed upon him by 
bis parishioners and friends during these days of anxious 
suspense; bnt among all those who j)rofossed to share his 
anxiety, he found no one bnt Elsie Blake to whom he could 
talk fwmly of his hopes and fears, without now and then getting 
a look or word that betokened a less absorbed interest than the 
theme, in bis estimation, desen-ed. 

All the Oldbury pcjojde really cared a gi'cat <leal about 
Steenie Pierrejaunt, and were very anxious to know whether he 
was alive or dead. But then they bad a great many other 
things to think of. They would forget precisely how many days 
and hours must elapse before fre.sh intelligence could be received; 
they were cajiable of hazarding conjectures which botrayo<l a 
strange ignorance of the exact circumstances tliat were likely 
to imperil or secure his safety. There was only Elsie Blake 
who listenotl always with just the right look of breathless interest 
on her face, when he recapitulated his reasons for hoping still 
against all advei-se opinions; who never made a mistake, or for¬ 
got anything that had ever been said on the subject; and whose 
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low uttered replies showed full comprehension of wliat he was 
feeling, and had the true ring of symimthy in them. 

There had been some embarrassment about their first meeting. 
When Mr. Pierrepoint entered Miss Beiry’s little sitting-room 
the day after Elsie arrived, and found her there, he was a good 
deal agitated; he turned away abniptly after shaking liands with 
her, and stood silent for some minutes in the window recess 
Iwfore he could recover his self-command. Elsie, on her side, 
was much too frightened to 8i>eak a word to him while he 
stayed. But after that first meeting was got over they fell into 
liabits of intimacy very quickly. 

Mr. Pierrepoint came rt^gularly every afternoon to Miss Berry’s 
house, and sometimes Elsie went back to the Kectory with him, 
and paced up and down the elm-tree walk in the garden, while 
the twilight was falling. It was wonderful how instinctively 
they each seemed to understand what the other was feeling and 
thinking about. 

As the day that was to end sus)>enKe drew near, Mr. Pierre- 
jMjint’s inclination to discuss probabilities as to the news it 
would bring lessoned, and at last ceased siltogethor; and then 
Elsie could sit or walk by his side in absolute silence, under¬ 
standing without words how low' the light of hope w'as 
flickering in his heait, as the feared yet longed-for moment 
approiiched—(sonveying to him by a silent hand-clasp at night, 
by a mute glance in the luoniing, her niijigled congratulation 
and condolence that another dreadful, hopeful twelve hours had 
actually been lived through by them Iwth. 

On the day before that on which the news was likely to 
arrive, Mr. Pien-eptunt and Elsie took a long w’alk together in 
the afternoon. They had both l)Con too fevenshly restless all 
day to sit still for many minutes together; nothing but exercise 
out of door’s could make the hours endurable. 

They walked side by side and almost in silence a long way out 
of the town, and came back by the river, and up through the 
steep hill fields, into the chvn-chyard. Elsie had prtiviously paid 
several visits to the churchyard, and now', when she had stood 
for a moment or two by her grandmother’s gr-ave, Mr. Pierre- 
iwint led her to another mound, and i>ointed out the inscription 
on the head-stone. He had never taken any one to his wife’s 
grave before, not evert his son. “To-morrow,” he said, in a low 
voice to Elsie as they tuiired away, “ we shall know—I shall 
know—whether or not this is all I have on earth. If our fears 
are realized, there will not be even another grave.” Then, having 
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once broken silence, he talked to her all the rest of the way home 
of his son, not, as he had done hitherto, of the chances for oi’ 
against his being still alive, but of Stephen himself; of the early 
days when he in his loneliness and sorrow had wished and had not 
bera able to make himself an acceptable companion to his child; 
of how he had looked forward for years to some time when he and 
his son should live more together, and be more to each other 
than they had ever yet been ; and of the blank he should feel if 
to-morrow told him that such a season could never possibly 
come to him. People might think that the Rectory would not 
be emptier than it had bron lately. Yes, it would be emptied 
of all the hopes and visions he had filled it with for more than 
twenty years. He had been dwelling on the prospect of his 
son's return more hopefully than usual during the six mouths 
that preceded the arrival of the bml news; he had allowed him¬ 
self to reckon on it as he had never done befoi-e. Elsie almost 
envied him for having had tlicse mouths of expectation and 
hope. 

“ Whatever we hear to-morrow,” l\Ir. Pierrejwint said, as they 
parted on Miss Btury’s door step, “you will always be a 
<laughtor to me after this.” 

Elsie never quite knew how the next day passed. The 
morning post hour anived and biought no letter. Mr. Pierre- 
ix)int sent a message acro.ss to say that he had not heard; but 
he did not make his appearance in Miss Beiry’s sitting-i-oom 
all day. It was too rainy for Elsie to go out. She did not 
jittempt to emj)loy herself She sat still, ftieling nothing but 
the blankness of di.sappointrn(!nt; her thoughts occupied vrith 
dread of having to undergo sjgain such a nionieut as she had 
undergone that morning, while she watched the jiostman giving 
in his letters at the Rectory gate. 

Miss Berry drew down the Minds, and shut the house up 
early, with a vi»gue idea of making the ncixt day come quicker 
hy so doing. Elsie was mechanically lighting Stephen’s lamp, 
when a quick, ti-cuiulotis knock came at the door. Miss Berry 
flew to open it, and Mr. Piorrepoint entered impetuously. He 
strode up to insie without seeing Miss Berry, and placed a 
folded paper in her hands. 

“ Read,” he said in a hoarse voice; “ I dare not. It’s a tele¬ 
gram from the Foreign Oflice, just come.” 

Elsie tore the jmper open and read,—“ Stephen Pierrejwint is 
safe, and with his friends.” She could only whi8)>er the words, 
for all the blood seemed to have rushed from her heart while 
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she was in the act of opening the paper. Safe—safe ! For a 
minute they all thre&r-Mr. Kerrepoint, Miss Berry, and Elsie 
—stood staring at the word with fixed, frightened eyes, as if they 
expected it would fade away or change into another. Then slowly 
the two most concerned realized their great joy. Mr. Pierrepoint 
took Elsie in his arms, and called her his dear daughter, and 
kissed her. She could not even cry for joy at first, the re-action 
was so groat she could only stand trembling. It might so easily 
have been a different word she had had to read' out, and the 
thought of the agony that might have been possessed her so 
strongly, that it was some time before she had power to grasj» 
the certainty of happiness and make it real. She heaid Mr. 
Pierrepoint Ri>eaking eamost, reverent words of thanksgiving; 
and as she sank on her knees by his side, the rush of joyful 
tears came, and her thoughts grew clear as they rose in 
gratitude for the dolivenince that had been vouchsafed to them. 

Miss Berry was the first to waken to recolhictious of the out¬ 
side world. “ T)eai-e.st Mrs. Lutridge I ” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“What are we thinking of, to leave luu’ all this time in suspense 
while we are relieved from anxiefy ? Mr. Pierrepoint! Elsie ! 
Of course 1 don’t moan to blame (dther of yoii; but I do wonder 
at myself. Positively it is a full hour since the tslegram came, 
and no one in the town knows the Imppy tidings but ourselves, 
unless, indeed, Clarolirns listening at the door, as she naturally 
will have done, has caught up something, and spread the news. 
If yom^ll excuse me, 1 will put on my bonnet at once; or 
j)erhaps we had better all go in a body together to Mrs. Lutridge’s 
house, and enjoy the delight of making her as happy as our- 
solvea” 

Elsie would gladly have excused herself from joining in the 
expedition, but Mr. Pierrej)oint declared he i lust return at once 
to the Rectory to write the good nows to Lady Selina Deane 
before the last post went out, and she did not like to leave Miss 
Beny to walk alone. 

In another quarter of an hour they turned out into the lamj)- 
lit street, but somehow or another the good news hiul nli-eady 
got wing, and before they I’eached Mrs. Lutridge’s house a 
triumphant peal of bells burst out from the church-tower, and 
carried rejoicing into every house in Oldlmry, for everybody 
was thinking of Stecnie, and understood at once what the joyful 
clamour meant to tell them. Mr. Pieirepoint did well to hurry 
over his letter, for his door was besieged all the rest of the 
evening with visitora longing to hear and congratulate, and 
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satisfy themselTes by seeing the telegram with their own eyes. 
Steenie had always been a great favourite with the townspeople 
of all degrees, and Mr. Pierrepoint felt as if he learned to know 
his son better than he had ever done before, as he listened 
to the stories of him in his childhood and boyhood, which his 
rich and poor friends could not refrain from telling tliat evening 
in the excitement of their joy at the tidings of his safety. 

The walk to and from Mrs. Lutiidge’s house that dark even¬ 
ing, while the bells were jiealing overhead, and people were 
gathering in joyous groups in the streets, and her heart was 
dancing in time to the music and laughter, was all the rest of 
her life a radiant memory to Elsie. In the far distant lands in 
which it is now her lot to live, the scene will often come back 
to lier suddenly, and bring a beautiful light to her eyes, and a 
happy smile to her lij)s that puzzles bystandere. llio tropical 
scenery and the dark faces, and the hot, breatliless atmosphere 
round her, for a moment or two, give place to the identical sights 
and sounds and sensations of that hour. She sees and feels it 
all again: the irregular lamp-lit street, the cloudy sky, the chill 
November air, the happy faces, tlie chMU", sweet music of the 
bells, and the tumult of joy in her own heart. It is a great 
gift in a life to have one such brilliant hour to look back uj>on. 
The delight of it is hai'diy grasped at the time ; human capacity 
of feeling fails in sujn-emc moments of joy or pain. The sense 
of reality slips from us ; and we seem to be sullering or rejoicing 
in a dream. It is afterwards in looking back that t^ distinct 
vision comes, and we find that the hour’s exirerienceh'as staipped 
itself ineffaceably on our souls, darkening or brightening them 
for all the rest of our lives. 

The next morning brought a soberer, more comprehending 
thankfulness—a thankfulness that was touched with awe and 
sorrow too, when the letter's and newspa|>ei's ari'ived, and full 
jiarticulara of Stephen’s adventures, and of the dreadful fate of 
some of his companions in cajrtivity, came to be known. A shade 
of sadness was cast over Mr. PieiTepoint’s and Elsie’s rejoicings, 
as they read the heart-rending account of the cruelties to which 
that division of the captured parity to which Stephen belonged 
had been subjected. His knowledge of the Chinese language 
had procured him somewhat better treatment than had been 
dealt to his companions; and he was the only European of the 
))ai'ty who sui-vived to be brought back to the camp with the 
remnant of their Sepoy escoi't, after tire vigorous measures of 
Lord Elgin had fright^ed the Chinese General into wishing to 
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atone for the treachery of which his subordinates had been 
guilty. 

Mx‘. PieiTfcpoint broxxght all the Chinese letters and news¬ 
papers to Miss Bex-ry’s parlour, and gave them to Elsie to ojxeu 
and read to him. There was a short note from Stephen, written 
on the evening of his release. He made light of his own shaie 
of Buffeidng; but Elsie shuddered as she read. It was plain 
enough that there was a great deal kept back, “ to be talked 
out,” Stephen wiote, “ some evening when lie should be sitting 
quietly over the fire in the old libraxy at Oldbury; just then he 
confessed he was too much shaken by all he had gone through, 
and by the sad fate of his late companions, to be able to wiitif 
much.” 

There was also a long letter from Cecil to Mr. PierrejKxint, 
which Elsie was told to read. The fii'st pai’t had been written 
at Shanghai, after news of Stephen’s capture had reached Sir 
Cecil and his daughtei-. It was a chronicle of the days of sus¬ 
pense—each evening a few lixies recording the rumoxus of tlie 
day j the moie or less of hope or feai- that had come to them, 
very cai-efiilly and fearfully woided always, evidently with the 
thoixght constantly in the wriUjr’s mind that her woi-ds xnight 
lie read when every hopeful expression would seem a mocktny 
of the leader’s certainty of soxtow. In the middle came a bieak. 
'The rebel axmy was threakming Shanghai; and Cecil was 
hurritnl away by lier fathex", and forced to take I’efuge, witli the 
other Eurojxjan ladies and childien in the town, on board the 
English men-of-war that guarded the haibour, while her fiitln;)’ 
stayed in the town to give what help he could in protecting 
English pi-ojHn-ty. Cecil’s desjaiir at leaving her father in 
danger evidently oblitexfited evexy other feeling at tliat time. 
The few lines with which she had intended to-conclude h«‘r 
letter were almost too coixfuscu and tear-blotted to be made out 
even by Elsie’s quick eyes. 

But Cecil had opened her letter a few days later, and added 
a jxxstscript before it was sent olf. All w'as quiet again. The 
rebels had occupied the town xind gone away, having efieeted 
little injury to any one. She was with her father again, and 
the news of Stephen’s safety had reached them. There was not 
time or room for more than a sentence of fervent, wondei-ing 
thankfulness at his escajxe. Stay, on minute inspection, Elsie 
found another |)ost8cript squeezed up in very small writing in a 
comer. She began reading, and before she had gone fax’, 
stopped short in dire confxxsion and dismay. “ Papa says, that 
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after all this 'we eball most likely come home soon—^tliat is to 
say, at the very first moment when he can, consistently with 
his duty, get away. He is very much knocked up himself with 
all the hard woi'k he has had; and Stephen’s health is sure to 
suffer from what he has gone through in that fearful prison. 
Nothing but home will set either of them light again. By the 
way, I wish you would find out and let me know before we 
come back whether or not it is true that Elsie Blake is manied 
to Bichai-d Lutridge. You will think it odd that I should ask 
such a question at such a time as this; but I should like to have 
it answered before we set out for England. The voyage won’t do 
Stephen the good that is expected from it if he is dreading bad 
news at the end ; and if your answer is what I hope, I am 
certain that he will recover twice as fa.st." 

Elsie paused when she came to her own name; but Mr. 
PicrreiK)int got up and read the remaining clause of the sen¬ 
tence over her shoulder. When she had recovered from her 
confusion enough to look up, she saw an amused smile on his 
face. 

“ Tliis is the second time I have been asked to contmdict 
that curious repoi-t,” he said ; “ and my letter to Stephen with 
a satisfactory negative W'as stai-tcd on its way to Shanghai a 
week ago. I believe what that letter contains will be more 
effectual in raising Stephen’s spirits tluui the mere matter-of-fact 
answer Cecil asks foi-.” . 

Elsie felt a little hfss at ease with Mr. Pierropoiiit after this 
incident. His manner to her did not change when the first 
burst of joyful feeling on hearing tlie good news was over, but 
she could no longer be quite the siime to him. She could not 
now let him talk to her of Stephen, and take her interest 
for granted, as eomfortiibly as she had done in the days of 
suspense. 

“ After all,” she kept asking herself, “ how could he and Cecil 
ever have believed for a moment that I had married Richani 
Lutridge 1 Hovr their thoughts of me must have changed! 
Can they fKissibly care much for seeing again a jKsrson of whom 
they have such a jioor opinion 1 ” 

In the happiest times people generally contrive to find some 
pin-point weapon with which to sting themselves away from too 
giddy a height of content; and this question served the pur{>ose 
for Elsie. It came into her mind when Mr. Pierrepoint spoke 
most kindly to her, and when Miss Berry indulged in visions of 
having everybody she most cared about settled in Oldbury. It 
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•was almost a relief when, at the end of the ■week, a letter arrived 
from Mai^ret beg^ig her to return to London immediatelj. 
She had already been anray longer than they had at first 
anticipated, and her grandfather missed her sadly, Margaret 
wrote. Miss Berry -was obliged to give -way to this urgency, 
and, to Elsie’s intense surprise, Mr. Pierrepoint insisted on 
making a journey to London on purpose to give her back himself 
into her aunt’s charge. He would not hear anything about her 
being quite able to travel alone, or of her having always of late 
years had to take care not only of herself, but of her infirm 
gi-andfather. He seemed to consider that circumstances were 
gi’eatly changed with her now. She hail grown to be a per¬ 
sonage of great importance in his eyes, and must consent to be 
made much o£ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

A LAST WALK UNUER THE ELMS. 

Inevitable delays occunvd. Public business obliged Sir Cecil 
Russel to remain at Shaugliai longer than lie badexiH^cted ; and 
as his health had been much imjiaired by the anxiety of the last 
few months, he could not disjiense with Stephen Pierrepoint’s 
services. Every letter that came from Stejdien or Cecil to 
Oldbury was full of impatient longings for home; but it 
was not until the autumn of the ensuing year that news 
of their having actually sailed for England reached the 
Rectory. And even then Mr. Pien-epoint’s joy in the 
prospect of theii' return was somewhat damjied by a passage 
in Sir Cecil’s last letter, which expressed his belief that 
Stephen had not taken his final leave of the country, for 
that the prominent part he hful lately taken in the business 
of the consulate, and the great ability he had shown, would 
probably lead to his aiipointment to the post Sir Cecil intended 
to resign. 

^ Meanwhile several changes had occurred in Elsie’s life. In 
the sjiring of the year, old Mr. Illnke died suddenly while 
sleeping in his chair, with no one but his grand-daughter near 
him. The slecj) of life slid into the death sleep so gradually 
and tranquilly, that for some tune Elsie did not suspect tho 
change tliat had taken place. 

His death broke up the house in Wilton Street. Margaret 
carried out a project she had long entertained, and became a 
member of a small commimity of women who, without parade 
or distinction, were devoting their time and means to missionary 
work in the poorest and most neglected districts of London— 
*• Sistere of the Poor ” in reality, as well as in name; and Elsie 
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went to live with her grandmother, Mrs. iKT^e, tOl Stephen 
Pierrepoint should come to claim her. 

Their first meeting, after so many years of separation, took 
place in the gloomy house through which Elsie had once 
wandered with such despair in her heart. 

She was sitting upstaii-s in Mis. Neale’s room, reading a 
novel aloud to her, when a little pencil note in Stephen 
Piernipoint’s liandwriting was brought to her. She had had 
no opportunity of consulting the newspapers to see if the vessel 
by which he was expectetl was telegraphed, and she was weary¬ 
ing for news. 

“ I landed only a few houis ago,” the note said, “ and I must 
be at Oldbury to-night! Will you not see me at onco l” 

Mrs. Neale, impatient at the long uiterruptiou to the reading, 
looked over Elsie’s shoulder and read thew'ords aloud before the 
handwriting had left off dancing before her eyes. 

“ Yes, of eoui-se you will go,” she said. “ Go down and get 
it over. You may as well give me the book and then you need 
not hurry. I siiall live very contentedly with the heroine 
through dl the vicissitudes of her history, while you are acting 
out a single page or .so of yours down there. It belong.s to the 
ilifferonce in our ages, my dear—the vicarious stage of love- 
making is the most enjoyable of the two, I assure you ; and you 
will come to it by and bye. What! 1 am to kiss you before you 
go ! The?x}! Don’t lose that little bit of I’ose colour in your 
cheeks before j’ou reach the drawing-room, an<l he will see at a 
glance tlnit you are twenty times haiKlsouier than you were 
four yeai's ago, and be very much obliged to me for having 
i-outed you out of the quaint way of dwssing Margaret lu«l 
brought you uj> to. When you have had your lii-st talk, bi-ing 
him up for me to see what he is like. Now go ; the longer you 
linger, the worse it will seem.” 

Elsie ran dowust.'iirs, hut paused with her hand on the lock 
of the sitting-room door. The' four yeara stretched themselves 
out in lier thoughts like a great plain of distance, and the re¬ 
collections behind looked dim and unreal. It wmuld be, after 
all, a stranger’s face—to whom she shoidd look strange—that 
would confront her when she ojiened the dooi'. She heard 
quick, impatient steps pacing the room within, and in despera¬ 
tion she turned the handle and entered. Then, in one moment, 
the four years seemed to fall away from her as if they had never • 
l»eon; all the pains and anxieties and douhts of them wiped out 
fiom her soul, done away with for ever. She was on the sunny 
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liill-side again at Oldbury, and the Stephen Pierreiwint who came 
forward, with both hands stretched out to meet her, and a glow 
of happiness and love on his face, was the triumphant young 
lover with whom she had joined hands and walked dowTi the 
hill, in the autumn sunshine, and with whom she had ])artcd at 
the gate of the old Oldbury home, it might have boon yesterday. 
She would have said it must have been only yesterday, but for 
the sense of rest and quiet thankfulness that filled her heart as 
she looked into his face and felt his arms round her: such deep 
reiwse and thankfulness as can only be felt in moments of 
fulfilled hoj)e, after years of wearying waiting and struggles 
with despair. 

For some months after that day KLsio’s life became rather a 
difficult problem for her to manage ; it was almost impossible to 
satisfy the conflicting claims that were made on her time. Mra. 
Neale, pleading that she was soon to lofse her altogether, was 
more exacting of attention from her than she had ever been 
before; and Stephen and Cecil were ve7y I’esolutc against her 
being involved in what they called a new servitude. 

“She had been somebody’s slave all her life!” Stei>hen 
declared •, and, by way of vindicating her freedom, he was 
always coming down upon her at unexpected times, and insist¬ 
ing on her leaving whatever she might be doing with Mrs. 
Neale, to come out with him, or spend an hour in Cecil’s 
company. 

Mrs. Neale would have been reasonably willing to concede 
Elsie, at certain stated times, to her lover and his friends; but 
Stephen could never be brought to acknowleflge that any one 
had the smallest claim on her time or attention but himself. 
He and Mrs. Neale were always quamdling over her; yet, in 
spite of their disagi’cements, they conceived a strong liking for 
each other’s company. Stephen’s inroads into the house, and 
the fresh interests and life he brought there, did Mrs. Neale 
good. She was rousetl out of the apathy in which she had been 
sunk for years, and liecame capable of enjoying some of her old 
j)leasure in society again. In talk with Steidien or Sii- Cecil, 
little sparks of the sprightliness and wit for which she had been 
famous once were called out. She was the charming, fascinating 
hoste,ss once more; and she was not imsensible to the pleasure 
of exercising her long disused powers. She was ]7ersuaded to leave 
her boudoir and come down stairs; the dismal shut up rooms were 
I’enovated; sunshine and life and cheerful associations weye let 
in to dispel the brooding, deathlike atmosphere that had reigned 
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in them so long. Elsie had the sati^action of believing that 
when she left the household could not possibly fall back into 
quite its old melancholy condition again. 

The wedding was fixed to take place in February. Mciiu- 
while Stephen’s appointment to the post his uncle resigned 
was secur^. It was settled that he and Elsie were to leave 
England for China at the end of the summer, which they wex-e 
to spend with Mr. Pierrepoint in Oldbury; and Cecil and her 
father were busy discussing and finally arranging a plan for 
their future life in England. 

Mr. Pien-epoint was a jxarty to all their consultations; but 
somehow Stephen was so constantly in London at Mra. Neale’s 
house, or so occupied in discoursing on Elsie’s perfections when 
he and his cousin were alone together, that Cecil never had an 
opporttinity of telling him all she wished about the new life 
opening before her, till one mild February afternoon, two days 
before the wedding, when he and she chanced to be at Oldbury 
together, and were at leisure to spend the interval between 
lunch and its gi-owing too dm-k to stay out of doors in pacing the 
elm-tree walk together. Then Cecil recounted, more circuin- 
stautinlly than she had hithei-to done, the reasons that had 
induced her father to give up his London house, and how they 
had come to decide on establishing themselves in Oldbury. 

Stephen listened to a good deal of what she said in silence, 
with only slight gestures of dissent now and then, when she 
drew lively pictures of the enjoyment she expected to have, and 
the changes for the better she Wiis to work in Oldbury society, 

“ No, no, Coeil,” he observed at last; “ I have not said a 
word hitlierto, but I hope you have not thought me so selfishly 
absorbed in my own happiness, as not to have seen what you have 
been doing. It would be too absurd to attempt to thank you; 

I can only be dumb before such an immense obligation. It is 
for my father’s sake you are giving up so much—I understand 
that; yet I know you feel that by settling here and taking my 
place with my father you are ivmoving the one^iloud—the fear 
1 sometimes feel that ray marriage wdth Elsie, wliich we both 
see makes it undesirable for me to be much at Oldbury, is a bad 
thing for my father, and will prevent my being the comfort to 
him I ought to be. You make it all right for us, and send us 
away quite happy.” 

“You mean to say that you would not have left England* 
again ; that you would have chosen some other profession, and 
contrived to be a great deal here in Oldbuiy with him, if, if-” 
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“ If—we may as well- say it out at once—if Elsie’s family 
liistory had not been what it is. My father has accepted her as 
his daughter, thoroughly and generously—he has quite got over 
!iny prejudice against her he might once have felt—yet I don't 
thmk we could reasonably expect that, if we had settled down 
here, annoyances would not have recurred. Even if it had not 
been so, the facts of the case remain the same; and I cannot 
think the right way is to ignore or foi^t them. I feel I am 
taking an obligation on myself. There will now be something 
to redeem. I cannot sit down to a quiet, comfortable life in 
England. I want to go where I see the best chance opened out 
before me of rendering some public service, of possibly earning 
some honourable distinction that will in a degree compensate 
for the one shameful recollection I shall share, and that my 
children, if I have any, must inherit. The desire to lessen that 
evil will ulwaj s be an additional spur to exertion with me. I 
cixnnot think lightly of it or forget it, nor can Elsie. You have 
aJwaj’s known how I felt about this.” 

“ Yes; and, Sb'phen, ever since I knew the history of Elsie’s 
life I have wished to help you to lift the doom of sorrow frem 
her. If it can only l>e done by shaiang it, I want a little bit of 
the shadow to come on me too. I have not helped to bring 
about the uiarmge; it seems Prince Kung <lid you that service 
when he took you prisoner and all but murdered you ; but if I 
am really making the marriage right, taking up the stitch of 
obligation that might have been dropjied, that is better still. 
And you must not get it into your hesul that we are not going to 
enjoy oui-selvcs hei’e. Pnpa thinks he. shall like the quiet of 
Oldbury; au<l if it suits him, of course I shall be happy.” 

“ The iidvanfcige to ray father of having you both settled 
near him is so immense that I can’t find it in my heax*t to say a 
word agaiimt it; but I am afraid you will both be tlirown away 
here, and that you hardly know to what you are condemning 
yoxirsolves. It is a sacrifice, and there is no use in attempting 
to talk me out Of being grateful for it. How many vicarious 
sacrifices it takes to do away with the cruel results of one sin ! 
Nothing but sacrifices seem to have power to do it.” 

“ But I will not allow you to call our settling here a sacrifice; 
I mean it to turn out such an excellent, happy arrangement for 
eve^y one.” 

“ Well, at all events, there is one life that has been a long 
sacrifice. Do you know why Gilbert Neale will not be present 
to give his niece away the day after to-morrow 1 ” 
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“ Is he not coming to the wedding? I am sony. I thought 
at one time he relented, and promis^ to give you his counten¬ 
ance.” 

“ At one time; but something has hap|)ened to change his 
feelings since. He talked very openly to me last night; but I 
had heard the greater part of the story before from Elsie, and I 
l»elieve thei’e is no objection to my telling you. He and 
Margaret Blake were engaged to be married long ago. llie 
engagement was broken off after Gilbert’s brother’s death, but 
he has never ceased to love her. While her brother lived he 
could only keep out of her way, but lately, since we returned 
to England, he has proiwsed to Margaret again, and she has 
refused him. Ehsie took the refusal veiy much to heart: she 
is so sure that Margaret still thinks of the old times very 
tenderly. She wanted me to remonstrate, but I have never 
dared.” 

“ I should think not indeed ; it would have been great i)re- 
sumption in you. No one but Margaret herself could judge on 
such a subject. I can understand that it must seem impossible 
to her, after all she has suffered, after goiirg down into such 
depths of pain, and being fitte<l for the work she has undertaken 
now by such bitter experience, to give that up, and go back to 
just such a luxurious, commonplace life at Connington as she 
w'ould have had if she had never known any very great trial. 
Tt would seom such a ■waste—like cutting out the grea,tor part 
of her life and making it of no use.” 

“ But I don’t see that. I don’t see why she should not find 
use for all the high le,ssous experience of suffering has taught 
her, in what yon are idouswl to call commonplace married life.” 

“ Yes, she might, but not at Connington—not with Gilbert 
Neale. He would have exi)ected her to forget and put all the 
past away, as if it had never been, and content herself with the 
comfortable, pleasure-seeking life her neighbours were leading. 
Anything that inai'ked her out, and turned people’s thoughts to 
the painful part of her history, he would have disliked and 
resented. He has come otit of his sorrew on quite a different 
side from Margaret; and however much alike they were once, 
there is a great gulf between them now. Margai'et Blake is not 
a iKjrson to turn her back on the past. You ought to under- 
shmd her, for you said just now you felt, in becoming the 
• husband of Elsie Blake, that you took an obligation on your¬ 
self. Margai'et feels the obligation far more strongly, and I 
think in a higher way. You are only thinking of wiping out 
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the disgrace that might come upon the descendants of this one 
family. Margaret does not think so much of the disgrace, as of 
the actual wrong done in the worid by one of her own kin; she 
wants to make some little amends for that, by devoting her life 
to work among the neglected and fallen, hoping to redeem some 
from sin. She has no time to live for herself.” 

“ I admire her present work as much as you can do, but 
Elsie cannot quite reconcile herself to the contrast she fancies 
there will be between her lot and her aunt’s. She will always 
bo picturing Margaret to herself nursing fever patients in damp 
collars or stifling attics in Whitechapel and Shoreditch, while we 
are wandering about the Oldbuiy fields this summer. 

“ But Margaret Blake is far happier doing that than she would 
be paying morning calls, or giving dinner-parties at Connington, 
or even wandering about the summer fields with some one she 
loved as much as Elsie loves you. Peoide are not all alike. 
Only look at Margaret Blake’s face when she is talking about 
her work ; what a radiance there is on it now. How different 
from the stony look it had when she was only bearing, and had 
not got to the work. 1 did think her life dismal then, when I 
did not know what was its meaning, and what it was fitting her 
foi‘. There are some lots like youre and Elsie’s, that look 
complete from the first. Some jieople have l)eautiful, well 
rounded Ih’es given them to live out. Other’s seem to have for 
their share only supplcmentirry lives, woven hr here and thei'e 
with other |ieople’s jrrst to eke them out where they are wanting, 
but never’ quite blended with any orre life, or taking a completed 
form of their owir. The sujrplemeutary lives don’t look so satis¬ 
factory, but perhaps that is because we don’t see enough of 
them; they are curves of grander circles that pass out of our 
ken.” 

“ Well, you mrrst let me wi.sh you a complete small circle of 
your ovni for your life. I don’t want you to be one of the grand 
ettrves, wanderhrg off into sublime regions where we insignifi- 
ciirrt, iiappy people can’t follow you. May I not wish for you 
some such crowning day in your life as I am to have tire day 
after to-morrow t ” 

“ No; don’t trouble yourself to wish anything about me. We 
.shall know well enough how to follow each other’s lives in 
thought for some years to come at least. I shall always be able 
to see yon and Elsie in the Government House at Shanghai, 
doing your best to make the rooms look homelike—taking 
your early rides up and down the horrible dusty parade, and 
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looking out over the crowded harbour, and tiying to think you 
get a sea-breeze.” 

“ But I shall not be able to picture you at Laurel House, 
acting the distinguished part of leading lady of Oldbury. I 
perceive that Mra. Lntridge has succuml^d at once; she has not 
shown fight at alL” 

“ Ah '. I told you long ago 1 could manage Mrs. Lutridge, and 
I will astonish you now by confessing that I am actually getting 
to like her. She is very much altered; and after all, at the 
worst of times, she really wished to do good to her neighbours. 
She had higher aims in life than many people.” 

“ That is not saying much. I am glad it is you and not 1 
who have to deal with her in her fallen condition. I could not 
be generous; her conduct alwiit that letter was a little too bad. 
Perhaj)s after to-morrow I shall manage to forgive her; btit 
when I think of all Elsie suftere<l, I am very savage still. The 
daughters are to l»e jtitied; but don’t be too compassionate even 
to them,—they will fasten themselves on you like incubi, and 
you will never have a minute to call your own.” 

“ I shall manage ; and, besides, they ai-e not always going to 
live in Oldbury, sill four of them. It is time the Oonnington 
romance came to an emi. I mean to take it in hand.” 

“ Poor Walter Neale ! I really think that to give him Mi-s. 
Lutridge for a mother-in-law is i-ather too severe a punishment 
to inflict on him for having once had the presumption to fancy 
himself in love with you." 

“ M’'e will not discuss that jmint. There !—look up between 
the trees; do you see the silver thread of crescent moon in 
the sky—your moon and Elsie’s? You will be walking up and 
down here tog«ither wluni it is a silver bow agaui, and Papa and 
I shall have started on the Ifadian tour we are to have before we 
settle down at lAUirel House for the rest of our lives. Your 
father is calling you from the window. I will take just one 
more turn by myself before I go in.” 

C<'cil left the shaded elm walk when Stephen entered the, 
house, nud went to a more o]M»n part of tlie gaj'dcn, from whence 
she could see ]>art of the town of Old) mry hanging out its lights 
now, the irregular roof-linos broken here and there by groups of 
trees already showing the spring sap in their swelling branches. 
It was a pretty, peaceful, thoroughly English-looking place, very 
pleasant to eyes that had weailcd over the colourless, dusty 
sheen of Eastern cities. 

‘ There was both sivdness and content in Cecil’s heart as she 
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looked. “ Little city of my dwelling-place on this side the 
giuve,” she ssiid to herself, quoting Jean Paul’s address to Bay¬ 
reuth. The woixls had a strange pathos to her, and unex}>ected 
tears started to her eyes. She dashed them away the next 
minute, smiling at herself. What was there to ho ]>athetic 
about ? It was not particularly likely, sifter all, thsit she and her 
father should go on living in OhUmi-y all the rest of their lives, 

arvd even if they did- Cecil paused to consider the j)rosi>ect 

steadily. She did not quite like to achnowlt^lge it to herself, 
!ind yet there was an undefined feeling in her mind that the 
cei’emony she was to witness the day after to-morrow was some¬ 
thing of a crisis in her life too, and would make the plan of 
life to which women usually tur-n when they think of a change 
coming to them look distesteful to her. There was no one but 
herself to blame if she had formed an idea of what she wished 
the closest cornj)ani(in.shi|) of her life to be that was not to be 
realized, and found that she could not change it. fWhat then? 
The even flowing life, ndthout any^gi^at event in it,,which she 
believed she saw but 

very sunshiny hnd sweet. Her ste|]j^]uickenucLumd 17er^joek 
glowed with the waniith that ttf heart as she jjicttm^d 
the years with her father, and j^aro^lnow she would throw 
hei-self heart and soul into the inti^Jste his active mind would 
be sure to create round him even hme in Oldbury, and be so- 
much ill his w'ork that she should ne\*r quite know how much 
failing health and coming intirmiti(*s w^re lessoning his caj»acities 
for active enqiloyment. Then how niuch blighter her uncle’s 
existence should be for her being at hand to supply the places 
that jierhaps ought not to have bi'cn left vacant. I’liere waa 
something very sweet to her in the chaige thus left her; it 
seemed to associate her in the work of repanition to which 
Margaret Bluke had dedicated her life. Thei'e would be pain ; 
her father’s hi'alth was shattered, he was an old man long before 
the time, and there miust alw'ays be jiain in following and 
waiting on the steps of a declining life, however sacred and 
sweet the task may be. At the end of this slojic, which Cecil 
hoped to smooth and brighten for the two relatives to whom the 
next years of her life W'ere to lie deilicated, there lay what must 
be a gulf of pain for her, at which she need not look just yet 
What she did see was the path beyond it, not downwards, lait 
u|)wards, stretching on to greater heights of self-conquest and 
endeavour, when, having no one of lier own kindred to devote 
herself to, she could, as Margaret Blake had done, make kindi-ed 
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of all who suffered. Far off in the distance of her life she saw 
that possibility, and it shone upon her with a light that seomed 
to be reflected from Margaret Blake’s face. 

“ How little I thought that summer when I first came to 
Oldbury, and used to wonder al>out her so mucli, that the 
prosjasct of growing like her would ever seem to me a hope to 
be struggled for,” she said to hei'self. And just then Mr. 
Picrrepoint came to the library door and called to her to come 
in, and she ran to the house, making up her mind that it should 
not be often she would allow herse.lf leisure to live in anticipa¬ 
tion through her whole life, in an idle hour. 
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